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To the Reverend 


Dr. YOUNGE R, 
DEAN of SALIS BURY. 


SIR, 


HAT I chuſe to Addreſs theſe 
my Confiderations upon this 


Great and Noble Subject to Jou, 1s not 


that I think You need Inſtruction upon 


it, or my ſelf Capable of giving it if 


You did, but to expreſs the Reſpect 
which I think due to a Good and every 
way Worthy Man, and to whom I owe 
a particular Reverence for his Station 
in that Church to which I am ſo near 
a Newhbour, 

Sir, 1 wiſh the Preſent here Humbly 
made You were worthy of You, and 
then I am ſure I ſhould preſent You 
A 2 with 
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with a Good Book. However tho my 
Offering be Slender, according to my 
Abilities, yet I Mean what You Deſerve, 
and therefore I hope Your Goodneſs will 
accept of what 1 Intend, and pardon 
AMEX. _ £1 
With this Publick Teſtimony of my 
Reſpect, You have my good Wiſhes 
and. hearty Prayers to Almighty God, 
that he would long Blefs you with Life 
and Health, to be Serviceable to His 
Church in theſe difficult Times by Your 
great Wiſdom and Prudence, whereof 
there is to be ſeen in You a Liuing Irea- 
tiſe, and ſuch as may ſerve to ſupply 
the Defects of that which is here with 
all Dutiful Submiſſion Offer'd You, by 


Reverend Sir, 


Your very Humble Seryant, 


En . 
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Preſume that my Reader will not think that the Subject 
1 of this Treatiſe (1 do not ſay the Author) needs any 
Apology, being in it ſelf of as great Importance as any te be 
ſure in all Chriſtian Morality, and the more neceſſary to be 
conſider d, becauſe ſo very little has been ſaid upon it. For 
indeed I cannot but reckon it among the Deſiderata of the 
Preſs, not knowing any Profeſs Diſcourſe concerning it that 
we have extant, That which comes neareſt to it is that 
of M. Charron, but whoever will be at the pains to 
read that Book, will find, conſidering the difference of the 
Subject, and the different way of handling it, that there is 
not much leſs need of ſuch a Treatiſe as this, than there 
would be if the other had never been in the World. 

TI hawe ſometimes thought with my ſelf, that if the 
whole Syſtem of Chriſtian Vertues were diſtinctly treated 
of, it would be a ver) great, uſeful, and noble Work, 
The firſt Link of this Golden Chain I have attempted to 
finiſh in my Treatiſe of Humility, and I could wiſh that 
ſome other more able hand would go on with the reſt, it 
being for one of my little Health, and leſs Abilities, too 
great an Undertaking. But however, though it be too 
much for me, to treat of all the Chi iſtian Vertues ſingly, 
et I have now done that which may in ſome Meaſure 
anſwer the Deſign of ſuch an Undertaking in the general, 
by treating of that Vertue which ſits at the Helm, and 
governs all the reſt, conducts the whole Movement of Life, 
and is as it were a kind of Univerſal Vertue. So that in 
treating of this, one treats of all, and gives as it were a 
Syſtem of Chriſtian Morality, which is what I deſign in 
this Work, 
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My Subject is of a Practical Nature, and I have endea- 
woured to handle it in as Practical and Uſeful a Minner as 
T could, ſo as to ſerve the great End of Chriſtian Ed fica- 
tion, According(y I have avoided Notion and Contro- 
verly as much as might well be with due Fuſtice to my 
Subject. For indeed though a Subject be never ſo Practical, 
yet if a Man will go to the bottom of it, and give a clear 
and thorcugh Acsount of things, be will find a neceſſity of 
ingaging {ſometimes in Nitional Conſiderations, that may 
be requiſite to clear the Subject to the Capable, th they 
do not much Inlighten or Edify the common Reader. 
Which is the Apology 1 make for ſome few Paſſages that 
will here be found of this kind, but which unleſs I would 
have treated of things with a ſuperficial Smootbneſs rather 
than a rational Depth, I could not well avoid. Which I 
think is Reaſon enough why they ſhould not be avoided. 
For in ſhort, the Beſt Readers are to be conſider d as well 
as the Moſt ; and if I bave had regard to both, I bope 
neither will be much diſpleas d. 

Here I beg leave to explain my ſelf a little further in 4 
word or 1wo upon what 1 ſay page 65. concerning Specu- 
lative and Practical Knowledge. By Speculative, mean- 
ing that which Contemplates Truth for it ſelf, and ſo refts 
in the Contemplation of it without any further Reference. 
By Practical, that which Contemplates Truth for the ſake 
of Action, or in order to it. Now what I hawe bere to 
Remark is not concerning this Diſtinction it ſelf, but the 
ground of it ofſigned by Baronius in the beginning of his 
Metaphyſics, who makes it to be the Neceflity and Con- 
tingency of things, telling us withal, that thoſe Sciences 
which are about neceſſary things bave Contemplation for 
their laſt End. For ſince neceſſury things do not depend 
upon us, and can neither be done nor alter d by us, therefore 
we acquieſce in their Knowledge, without proceeding any 
further. But upon this my Obſervation was, that however 
Speculation may properly be of neceſſary Truth, yet that there 
is no neciſſiiy that all Knowledge of neceſſary Truth ſhould 
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be Speculative, or reſt in the Contemplation of it as its 
laſt End, but may have a further reference, and be in order 
to Practice, as is plain in Morality and Divinity, where 
there are many neceſſary Truths, which yet the Mind does 
not acquieſce in the Knowledge of, but which have in 
themſelves an order to Practice, and are by us ſo conſider'd, 
But now to make this Propoſition a little clearer, that we 
do not always acquieſce in the Knowledge of Neceſſary 
Truth, or make the Contemplation of it our laſt End, 
1 think fit to diſtinguiſh, We may be ſaid to acquieſce in 
the Knowledge of Neceſſary Things, either in oppiſition 
to the doing thoſe very things, or in oppoſition to doing 
ſimply, or at large. Now if by our acquieſcing in the 
Knowledge of Neceſſary Things, our excellent Author means 
in oppoſition to doing thoſe wery things, that indeed is 


granted, and that for the Reaſon aſſigned, becauſe ſuch things 


depend not upon us, nor can be dine or alter'd by us, But 
if by acquieſcing he means in oppſ ſition to doing ſimply or at 
large (as he ſhould mean to make ſuch a Knowledge Specula- 
tive, or to diſtinguiſh it from PraGical) ſo I think it is not 
true that we do neceſſarily acquieſce in the knowledge of ne- 
ceſſary things, ſince th we cannot do the things themſelves, 
yet we can contemplate them in order to doing ſomething 
elſe, and they may alſo have in themſelves an order to Pra- 
ctice. So then there may be a Practical Knowledge of 
Neceſſary Truths, and conſequently *tis not neceſſary that 
we ſhould acquieſce in the Knowledge of them as our Laſt 
End, but may refer them to the Moral uſe of Life. Some 
neceſſary Truths indeed are not capable of that Reference, as 
in the Mathematical Sciences, which therefore are ſtudied 
for themſelves in the way of pure Theory, and not in 
order to any Moral Practice that depends upon them, but 
there are others that are, as is plain in Morality and Divi- 
nity. For as the Rules of Morality are many of them Pro- 
poſitions of Neceſſary Truth, ſo they are reſolvable into 
Immutable (that is Neceſſary) Reaſons which with all 
their Neceſſity have alſo @ Practical AſpeF. As have alſo 
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the Perfections and Attributes of God, in the Knowledge of 
whom we do not acquieſce, (unleſs it be with reſpect to 
Happineſs, as ſatisfying our Deſires, which is an Ac- 
3 of the Will rather than of the Underſtanding) 

ut refer what we know of him to Action, the Knowledge 
of God ſerving to the love of bim, and to the keeping of bis 
Commandments, And accordingly Divinity is ſaid to be an 
Aﬀective Science, and *tis in the Schools allow'd to be 
Practical as well as Speculative, the End of our Divine 
Contemplations, as well as of the Commandment, being 
Charity. 

I ſball ſay no more, than that ſince we have bad ſo many 
Idle and Frothy Trifles (to ſay no worſe) of late from the 
Preſs, "tis time for ſomething more Serious and Solid to ap- 

ear, and that this Treatiſe is written with an Honeſt aud 
Charitable Deſign to ſerve the Intereſts of true Religion and 
Vertue, and to make bim that reads it Wile unto Salva- 
tion, 1 hope my Reader will joyn with me in the ſame De- 
ſign, excuſing whatever Defects he finds in the Management 
of ſo difficult a Subject, and endeavouring to Profit by all 
that be (hall find here worthy of bis Conſideration. Some 
ſuch things I hope he will find, and accept of my good Mean- 
ing in all. And ſo I commend both him, and the Succeſs 
of this my Labour upon bim, to the Bleſſing of God, 
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A F. 1 
Of the Importance of Prudence. 


I. RUTH is ſo beautiful, and the De- 
fire of Knowledge ſo natural, and the 
Pleaſure in finding it fo ingaging and 
tranſporting, that the moſt temperate Minds cati 
hardly fet themſelves any Bounds in the ſearch 
of it. And yet tho? Truth be the Object of 

Underſtanding, and ſuch as is perfectly under- 
ſtood too by that Mind which is commenſurate 
to it, that pure Light in which there is no Dark- 
nels at all, yet confidering how limited our In- 
tellectual Faculties are, and how narrow their 
Bounds, and how little Time we have in this 
8 B World: 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Importance of Prudence: 


1. ROT is ſo beautiful, and the De- 

ſire of Knowledge ſo natural, and the 

Pleaſure in finding it ſo ingaging and 
tranſporting, that the moſt temperate Minds cati 
hardly fet themſelves any Bounds in the ſearch 
of it. And yet tho' Truth be the Object of 
Underſtanding, and ſuch as is perfectly Hy Kr 
ſtood too by that Mind which is commenſurate 
to it, that pure Light in which there is no Dork- 
neſs at all, yet confidering how limited our In- 
tellectual Faculties are, and how narrow their 
Bounds, and how little Time we have in this 
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World, either to get Knowledge, or to enjoy 
that which we have, and that after all our Inqui- 
ries and Endeavours, we muſt and ſhall be ig- 
norant of many things, I think it muſt be allow d 
that it becomes Man, and is one part of his 
Wiſdom, to apply his Thoughts chiefly to the 
Conſideration of ſuch Things as are of the great- 
eſt Importance to him, and which he is moſt 
concern'd to know, that if he cannot fo inlarge 
and extend his Faculties as to avoid erorance, 
yet he may at leaſt ſo manage them, as not to 
ſuſtain any Damace by it. 

2. Now thoſe Things I call Things of Tu- 
Port ance, on which our Happineſs depends, or 
which have ſuch an ordination to it, or con- 
nection with it mediately or immediately, that 
by them we may, and without them we cannot 
be Happy. For there is this Proportion among 
others, between the Underſtanding and the Will, 
that as there are two ſorts of Good, that which 
we deſire for it ſelf, which is an End, and that 
which we defire for the ſake of ſomething elſe, 
which is a Means; ſo in like manner there are 
two forts of Truth, that which we contemplate _ 
for it ſelf, and conſequently acquieſce in the 
Contemplation of, without making any further 
progreſs, which is ſpeculative, and that which 
we contemplate for the fake of, and in order to | 
ſome farther Deſign, as ſuppoſe in order to 
Action, which is practical Truth. Truths of 
Importance then are Relative Truths, that have 
an Order or Reierence, 
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which ſomething muſt be ſomething deſirable for 
it ſelf, as the other is for that; or at leaſt it muſt 
have a reference to ſomething that is ſo ſelf de- 
firable, which muſt always be at the bottom. 
For there is a mediate and an immediate Im- 
portance. That is imn, 4iately important which 
has an immediate connection with the End, and 
that has a mediate Importance which has A ne- 
ceſſary Reference to that which is ſo immediately 
connected. In the firſt Senſe, Vertue ſuppole is 
of Importance as a Means to Happineſs, in the 
ſecond, Knowledge is of Importance as a Means 
to Vertue, both for the firſt Beginning, and far- 
ther Improvement and Confirmation of it. And 
accordingly we are required to add to our Ver- 
tue Knowledge, 2 Pet. 1.5. | 

3. Of this Iatter ſort of Importance is the 
Subject of our preſent Conſideration, the great 
Vertue of Prudence, and more particularly Chri- 
ſtian Prudence, than which nothing certainly 
can be more Important, and that tho? it be only 
in the ſecondary Senſe of Importance. For ſo 
indeed we muſt acknowledge it to be, as not be- 
ing i2»ecdiatcly link'd with Happineſs. And this 
perhaps may ſeem as a Diminution of its Mo- 
ment, but indeed it is not, as being a Diſtinction 
of Order rather than Degree. For tho? it be not 
immediately connected with Happineſs, as the 
next Means that ſerves to that End, yet it has 
ſo neceſſary a connection with thoſe things that 
are ſo united to it, that without it Happineſs is 
no more to be attain'd, than if ft were connected 
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with it after the moſt immediate manner, or than 
it is to be attain'd without thoſe things which 
have that immediate connection. And therefore 
tho? the Importance of Prudence be not ſo im- 
mediate as that of the other Vertues, becauſe its 
connection with Happaiels is not fo, yet it is 
never the leſs urgent and preſſing, ſince without 
Prudence I can be no more Vertuous, than with- 
out Vertue I can be Happy. Nay rather, this 
very thing will be found to turn to the Advan- 
tage of Prudence, that it has its Importance a 
little more remotely placed, fince it gets hereby 
a larger Extent and more governing Influence, 
as taking in Vertze and Happineſs both within 
the latitude of its compaſs, which is ſo far from 
leſſening its Importance, that it really magnifies 


it, as a Weight ſet at a greater diſtance from the 


Center increaſes its Power. 

4. But however fince the Importance of Pru- 
dence is of a mediate kind, or once removed, 
the beſt and indeed only proper way to diſcover 
of what Importance it is to Happineſs, will be 
to conſider what connection it carries with Vertze, 
which is both the Natural and the Appointed 
Means of Happinefs. Now this connection may 
be conſider'd two ways, both in refpe& of the 
Neceſſity, and in reſpect of the Power or Saffici- 
ency which it has as a Means to that End. Which 
accordingly we ſhall diſtinaly conſider in two 
diſtinct Sections, | 
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SECT. I. 


Of the Neceſſity of Prudence to a Vertuous aud 
hriitian Life. SILLS 


I. OW as to this Part it is to be conſider'd, 

that as there may be and are many things 
that are helpful and advantagious towards the 
doing Vertuous Actions, and leading a Vertuous 
Life, as good Education, good Converſation, 
good Examples, G. So there is alſo a num 
neceſſurium, à certain thing that is abſolutely 
and indiſpenſably neceſſary, and that is Prudence. 
*Tis poſſible for a Man to be Vertuous, though 
perhaps at a hard rate, under the worſt Educa- 
tion, in the moſt Jewd and inſnaring Company, 
and -among the moſt corrupting Examples, as 
Lot was in Sodom, vexed as St. Peter ſays, but 
not Debauch'd with the filthy converſation of 
the wicked, 2 Pet. 2. 7. but there is no poſſibility 
of a Man's being Vertuous without Prudence, 
nor could that juſt perſon have been ſo, though 
in a better place, if he had wanted that funda- 
mental Qualification. For indeed it is the very 
ground-work and foundation of Goodneſs, and 
accordingly placed by Moraliſts among the Car- 
dinal Vertues, whereof they are pleaſed to rec- 
kon four in proportion to the ſubjects which they 
perfect, and they have the Authority . 
of Aquinas for it 5 but tho? the Vertues $4 
they ſpecify may be allow'd ta be 


B 3 prin- 
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principal in their reſpective Kinds, yet (imply 
and abſolutely ſpeaking 'tis plain, that there is 
but one great Cardinal Vertue, which is Pru- 
dence, that being indeed the true Hinge upon 
which all Morality turns. For, 

2. Prudence is the Guide and Director of 
Human Life, the Compaſs whereby we ſteer the 
courſe of it through the various Waves of this 


troubleſom and dangerous World, ſo as to ar- 
rive at the land of everlaſting Life. *Tis an 


Eye to our Mind, and a Torch to our Way, that 
interiour Eye which makes the whole Body full 
of Light, and without which, it is as full of 
Darkneſs. Tis indeed the very Reaſon of Man- 


ners, the Mould and Model of Practice, era 


ratio agendorum as tis call'd, and the very Art 


of Life. Tis that in living, which Logick is in 


reaſoning,this conducting the Will in the choice 
of good, as the other does the underſtanding in 
the ſearch and knowledge of Truth. . Morality 


is a fort of Building, and not only the Chriſtian 


Church, but a Chriſtian Life is by the Apoſtle 
compared to it. Building up your ſelves on your 
moſt holy Faith. And, rooted and built up in bim. 
Now this whole Building from firſt to laſt pro- 
ceeds under the conduct and direction of Pru- 
dence, without which a Man can no more lead 
a Chriſtian Lite, or ſo much as do 2 good Acti- 


on, than an Architect can Build a Houſe well 


without his Level or his Rule. 

3. For indeed Prudence is the Immediate Rule 
of Action. This I know is ſaid of Con 3 
| . Unt 8 res 
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or Conſcience be his next Light, and what he is 


Independent, and indeed only Juſt and Ade- 
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And *tis very true that what a Man is immedi- 
ately to follow, and to act by is his Conſcience, 
or if you will his Judgment or Perſwaſion as to 
what he ought, or ought not to do. But this 
being ſometimes wrong as well as right, does 
not always regulate the Action which it conducts, 
But that Prudence does. There 1s therefore a 
conducting Rule, and a regulating Rule. A Rule 
which a Man is to follow, and a Rule which 
leads him right. Now tho' a Man's Judgment 


immediately to follow, even when wrong, yet 
*tis his Prudence that leads him right, and fo 
immediately regulates what he does. Not that 
this is the only rule of Action. There are other 
Rules beſides this, and that are even ſuperiour 
and preſcriptive to it. The Primitive, Original, 


quate Rule of Action, that obliges by it ſelf, 
and its own proper Authority, is the Will of 
God, as declared either by Nature, or by Reve- 
lation. Beſides this, there is alſo a Secondary 
and Derivative Rule, ſubordinate to, and de- 
pendent upon the former, vis. The Laws of thoſe 
to whom God requires us to be ſubject, whether 
Civil or Eccleſiaſtical. But ſtill this does not 
hinder Prudence from being the immediate Rule 
that applies all this to the Direction of a Man's 
Conduct, that whereby he moſt nearly acts, and 
which regulates his Actions, by making them 
canformable to the other Rules, the Laws of 
God and Man reſpectively. For fo the Mariner 

B 4 has 
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has the Polar Star for his guide in Sailing, and 
6 'tis the Compaſs by which the Ship makes 
er Voyage, and whereby he immediately ſteers 
her Courſe. | 
4. And this I offer as the firſt Argument for 
the. Neceſſity of Prudence to a Vertuous Life, be- 
cauſe it has all the neceſſity of a Gzide and a 
Rule, which to be ſure is neceſſity enough. But 
beſides this it is further to be conſider'd Second- 
ly, That Vertue is of an Elective Nature, conſiſt- 
ing in a good Choice, and every Act of Vertue 
is alſo an Act of free Choice. For 'tis not enough 
that what we do be materially good, but we 
muſt do it well, and in a right manner, one 
condition of which is that it be Choſer, and not 
done as it were Mechanically, by a mere natural 


Movement, Impetus, or Paſſion. But now Choice 


being of good only, and there being two ſorts 
of Good, that which is deſirable for it ſelf, and 
that which is deſirable for ſomething elſe, there 
are two things required to make our Choice 
good, a due End in the firſt place, and then due 
Means for the attainment of it. Whoever there- 
fore deſigns to lead a Good, Vertuous, and 
Chriſtian Life muſt do both theſe. He muſt firſt 


of all propoſe a right End to himſelf, and in 


the next place he muſt chuſe and apply right and 
proper Means for the procurement of this end. 
Even as a Man that travels, or runs a race (to 
both which the Scripture alludes in the repreſen- 
tation of a Chriſtian Life) muſt aſſigu to himſelf 
4 certain proper place as the term of his Motion, 
: | h 2 3 
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and alſo take the right way to bring himſelf 
thither. And both theſe are equally neceſſary. 


For if his end be right, and his way wrong, he. 


will be never the better for this right end for 
want of a right way to arrive at it. And ſo on the 
other hand, if his way be never ſo right, but 
his end wrong, tho? he may compaſs his End, 
yet he will be no more Happy than if he miſs d 
it, and ſo will be never the better for the right- 
neſs of his way. Perhaps much the worſe. For 
if his end be wrong, it might be better if his 
way were wrong too, becauſe a wrong way to 


a falſe end, may poſſibly be a true way to a 


right one, As for inſtance, ſuppoſe a Man pro- 
poſes Senſual Pleaſure as his End, and chuſes 
Poverty as a means to this end. This Poverty 
that is unfit to miniſter to this: falſe end, may 
yet be a true means to lead him to. a better. 
Whereas a right way to a wrong end (ſuch as 
Riches ſuppoſe would be to ſenſual Pleaſare as 
giving him the Opportunities of enjoying it) 
tho? with reſpect to this end it may be ſaid to 
lead him right, yet abſolutely and upon the 
whole it mult neceſſarily lead him wrong, and 
that becauſe his Ed is ſo, There muſt be there- 
fore a joint concurrence of both theſe Qualifi- 
cations, the propoſal of a right end, aud the 
choice of right means in him that will lead a 


Vertuons Lite. But now, as will appear further. 


in what follows, this is the very thing we mean 


by Prudence at leaſt it is what eſſentially belongs 


to it, And therefore upon this account alſo there 
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is an utter neceſſity of Prudence to a Life of 


Vertue. | 


5. But for a further proof of the ſame we may 
conſider Thirdly, That Vertue is a Rational Act. 
For tho? the will be the immediate ſubject of it, 
yet tis alſo as true that ?tis ſubjected in the will 
as acting under the Conduct, and by the directi- 
on of the underſtanding, and following the 
practical Dictates of it. For the Will can chuſe 
nothing but what the Underſtanding repreſents 
as good, that being the formal Object of it. But 
ſo far Vice as well as Vertue is a Rational Act. 
For even when a Man Sins, he does at that time 
think it beſt upon the whole to do as he does. 


Perhaps *tis not his Habitual Thought, but 'tis 


what he thinks actually. Perhaps he did not 
think ſo before, nor will perhaps think ſo after- 
wards when the fury of his Paſſion, and the 


heat of the Temptation is over, but 'tis what he 
verily thinks hen. For he can will nothing but 
what appears good to him, or elſe he would 


will Evil as Evil, which is impoſſible. So far 
therefore Vice is a rational Act as well as Ver- 
tue, that is, a Man's Will Acts according to his 
preſent Judgment and Underſtanding in the one 
as well as in the other, chuſing that which ap- 
pears beſt in both. But with this Difference, that 
in Sin things do not appear as they are, nor does 
the Sinner judge of them according to Truth. 


For he thinks Sin an eligible thing, and that tis 
upon the whole good to commit it. But now 
this is a falſe Propoſition. Sin can never be good 


Or 
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or eligible in any Caſe, as being the greateſt 

Evil, and 'tis his miſtake to think that it can. 

And this is that very Ignorance, Folly, aud 

1 Deception of Sin which the Scripture ſo often 
charges and reproaches it with. This is the Er- 
roneous Judgment, the Falſe and Abuſive Per- 
ſwaſion, the wrong Theory that paſſes in the 

Mind of the Sinner before there is any Error in 

his Will. And in this it is that Moral Aphoriſm 

is verify'd, Ommis peccans ignorat, every Sinner 

is ignorant, which is moſt certain, underſtanding 

it of an Actual, not always of an Habitual Ig- 
norance. But now in the practice of Vertue 
things really are as they do appear, and not on- 

ly the Will follows the Underſtanding (far that 

it does alſo in the other caſe) but the under- 

4 Aftanding leads right, as following the very 
Truth, and repreſenting that to be good which 
N indeed is ſo. So that here real good and appa- 
N rent good are not divided, as in the former caſe, 
but are one and the ſame; that which appears 
| good, being in reality that good which it ap- 
4 pears and is judged to be. And by this means 
1 it comes to paſs that Vertue is a rational Act 
quite in another ſenſe than Vice is or can be. 

For tis plain by the Premiſes that when Vice is 

ſaid to be a rational Act, the denomination ot 
rational is taken only from the Subject, Faculty, 

or Principle from whence it derives its original, 

and means no more than that it is an Act that 
depends upon and takes its riſe from the Will, 

not acting blindly, that is at random, but _= 

er 
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der the conduct and government of the rational 

Faculty, and according to the Light of a Man's 
preſent, tho? miſtaken underſtanding. But now 
when Vertue is ſaid to be a rational Act, the De- 
nomination 1s taken not barely from the Facul- 
ty it ſelf, but from the right Uſe and good Ma- 
nagement of that Faculty, meaning that *tis an 
Act not only depending upon a rational Princi- 
ple (for ſo Vice does too) but upon a rational 
Principle uſing its power of reaſon well, reaſo- 
ning aright, and judging of things as they are 
in themſelves. In this ſenſe it is that Vertue is 
a rational Act, becauſe it is the reſult and con- 
cluſion of a well inform'd and rectifyd Judg- 
ment, and from the due Application and right 
uſe of a Man's reaſon. But now the due uſe of 
Reaſon, and a right Judgment in Practical things 
is the ſame with Prudence, as will be ſhewn 
hereafter. And therefore if Vertue be in this 
ſenſe a Rational Act, then ?tis alſo confequently 
as much an Act of Prudence. And if Vertue be 
an Act of Prudence, then (which is the conclu- 
ſion intended) tis plain that Prudence is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to Vertue, as being an Ingredi- 
ent into the very Nature and Conſtitution of 
it. For indeed tis Prudence and Diſcretion that 
goes through all our Vertues, and gives to every 
Vertue its order and meaſure, and makes it to 
be what it is. For what a ſtrange thing for in- 
ſtance would Zeal be without Prudence. So 
far from being a Vertue, or of any real uſe to 
the world, that it would be an intolerable ny 

an 
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and fit to be baniſh'd ont of it. So again, Mor- 
tification and Self-denial, what would theſe great 
Chriſtian Vertues be without Prudence to con- 
duct them? Why we ſee by the Extravagancies 
to which ſome Imprudent and Indiſcreet (tho 
perhaps otherwiſe well meaning) Men have car- 
ried theſe things. Nay even Charity it ſelf, as 
Noble and Divine a Vertue as it is, cannot do 
without it, but needs it as much as any, to di- 
rect when, how, to whom, and in what meaſure 
to diſtribute our Benevolence. So that Prudence 
is neceſſary not only to the government of our 
Paſſions, and to reſtrain us from Vice, but even 
to order and regulate our very Vertues. _ 

6. Again Fourthly, As Vertue is an Act of 
Reaſon, ſo tis alſo an Act of Reaſon againſt 
Paſſion, and the Bias of corrupt nature to the 
contrary, our natural Inclination to Evil, as tis 
commonly, but I think not fo properly calPd. 

Not that I ſhould much contend about ufing an 
Expreſſion ſo commonly receiv'd as this is, pro- 
vided it be rightly underſtood. But how that 
is, wants a little Explaining, and the rather, 
becauſe it has a Darkneſs from the Expreſſion, 
which in the propriety of it I cannot think In- 
telligible. Love of Inclination is oppoſed. to 

Love of Choice. For. there are two ſorts of 

Love, or two different ways rather of loving a 
thing, from within, or from without, for it ſelf, 
bor for the ſake of another. As is plain in the 
| cxample of End and Means. The End we love 
tor it ſelf, the Means we love for the ſake of 
_ the 
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the End. Now Love of Inclination is of the 
former fort, when we love a thing, not for the 
fake of ſomething without it, but from within 
or for it ſelf. But I think 'tis, very plain, that 
Jo we cannot love Evil, fince then we ſhould 
love Evil as Evil, which is the Object of our 
natural Averfron rather than of our Love. Be- 
ſides tis plain that we cannot love it for it (elf, 
becauſe as ſuch it has nothing in it ſelf that is 
Lovely. Chuſe it indeed we may as a means to 
good, or for the avoiding a greater Evil, but 
we cannot love it for it felf, and fo conſequent- 
ly cannot be rightly ſaid to be naturally Jzcl:- 


ned to it. When we love it, *tis with a love of 


Choice, not with a love of Inchnation. Plea- 
ſure we love with a love of Inclination, and for 
the ſake of Pleaſure we chuſe Sin, but how we 
can be properly faid to be inclined to it, I ſee 
not. Indecd there is an excellent Author who 
Tree de in: will have us to be naturally inclined 
Conſcicuce. either to Sin in general, or at leaſt to 
F. 117. particular Sins. So he puts it. But 
as for Sin in general, tis plain that we cannot 
be inclin'd to that, ſince that would be to be 


inclined to Sin formally as ſuch, which is mani- 


ſeſtly abſurd. And as for being inclined to par- 
ticalar Sins (the part which he ſeems moſt to 
Favour) I do not ſee how that can be neither, 
and that becauſe we do not love even particular 
Sins for themſelves any more than Sin in gene- 
ral. For he that commits Theft or Adultery, for 
inſtance, does not love thoſe Sins for „ 
I ut 
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but for the ſake of the Pleaſure or Profit which 
he expects by them. Which Pleaſure or Profit 
he would much rather have without the Sins, 
and if he might, to be ſure would by no means 
commit them; bat ſince he cannot, rather than 
want thoſe gratifications, is induced to do it. So 
that all the Inclination that is in this matter re- 
ſpects the Pleaſure and the Profit, and not the 
Sin. As corrupt therefore as our Natures are, I 
do not apprehend how they can be ſaid in a 
proper ſenſe to be inclined to Evil, nor do I look 
upon that as any part of their Corruption, or 
think it any Service to Religion to place ſo great 
an Article of it as that of our Original Corrup- 
tion, in a thing which is no more conſiſtent 
with Philoſophic Truth than this Natural Iucli- 
ration to Evil is. Not but that there moſt cer- 
tainly is ſome weight in our Nature (and that's 
enough to ſalve the corruption of it) which 
moves and determines the Will to the choice of 
Evil, or elſe tis unaccountable how there ſhould 
be ſo much of it in the World, But whether 
this be by way of a proper Natural Izclinatiorr 
to Evil, is the Queſtion. I think it more intel- 
ligible to explain it thus. We naturally love 
Pleaſure, and in particular that of Senſe, and 
that to ſuch an inordinate degree that we cannot 
refuſe it, or moderate our ſelves in it without 
the Grace of God. How we come to have ſuch 
an inflamed Propenſion to ſenſible good is ano- 
ther Queſtion, and which would lead us too far 
to inquire, But that we haye it, Experience 

TI | ſhews, 
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ſhews, and in this ſtrong propenſion of our fia- 
ture (not to Evil, but) to ſenſible goal it is, that 
I take the corruption of it mainly to conſiſt; 
Now tho? pleaſure of Senſe, as alſo all ſenſible 
good, be not Evil as ſuch, and conſequently the 
being inclined to that is not to be inclined to 
Evil, yet in ſome Caſes or Circumſtances it be- 
comes morally Evil, as being in ſuch Caſes: a- 
gainſt the good of Man, and the order of Socic- 
ty. Accordingly in thoſe Inſtances it is forbid 
by the Law of God, and ſo there is a Reſtraint 
laid upon our Appetites, which tho? natural and 
in the general innocent (at leaſt as to the ob- 
ject) cannot however in thoſe particular Inſtan- 
ces be gratify'd without Sin. But ſtill our deſire 
to ſenſible good flames ; and perhaps the fiercet 
for this Reſtraint. We love Pleaſure, and the 
love of Flcaſure in general carries us to deſire 
the enjoyment of it in forbidden Inſtances, which 
the we do not covet as ſuch, yet rather than 
want that Pleaſme which we do ſo, we are wil- 
ling to conſent to. 'Tis the Love of ſenſible 
good therefore that carries us to Moral Evil, to 
which of it felt we have no Natural Inclination. 
In ſhort therefore, according to this account our 
love of Evil is not Natural, but Violent, we be- 
ing plaialy driven to it againſt the ſtream of our 
Nature (for Evil of all ſorts is our Natural Ab- 
horrence) by the Tide of our Paſſion, the love 
of ſenſible good; our true proper Concupiſcence. 
But however, tho? we are not properly inclined 
to Evil, yet tis plain even by this Account that 
om 
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we have that in us which very ſtrongly puſhes 

us towards it, and that ſo ſtrongly that tis all 
one for ought I know as to our Practice (tho? 
not in Theory) as if we were naturally zzclined 
to it, the Difficulties of a Vertuous Lite com- 
ing to be as great this way as the other. Which 
again inſers the neceſſity of Prudence for the 
well acquitting our ſelves of thoſe Difficulties, 

7. For thus it is with us. The love of ſenſi- 
ble good draws us to the purſuit of it even in 
its forbidden Inſtances, which we are tempted, 
that is, vehemently moved to indulge our ſelves 
in, rather than want that good. And this is the 
very [mpulſe which we have to Evil. Not to 
commit it therefore we muſt act againſt this Im- 
pulſe, run counter to this Bias, and muſt ſtrive, 
if not againſt the Stream, as having no natural 
nclination to Evil, yet againſt the Tide, as ha- 
ving a very ſtrong one for Pleaſure. And this 
makes a Difficulty. And a very great Difficulty 
it is. Tis a hard thing for a Man ſo to com- 
mand himſelf as to act againſt himſelf, that is, 
to act againſt an Inclination, if not to Evil, yet 
which to him is all one, an Inclination to that 
ſenſible good which drives him to it. For not 
to do what a Man has a mind to do, whether 
from an Inclination to the thing it ſelf, or from 
a Movement impreſs'd by ſomething elſe for 
which he has an Inclination, makes a conteſt and 

a ſtruggle. Which would neither in this Caſe be 
avoided, if a Man ſhould do what he has a mind 
to do, that is Sin, becauſe he would act with 
| C Re- 
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Reſiſtance, and with a Mixed Will. For as on 
the one hand we have a motion to Sin rather 
than want Pleaſure, ſo on the other hand we 
have at the ſame time a motion to want Plea- 
fure rather than Sin. So that there will be a 


Reluctancy, which fide ſo ever a Man ſhall de- 


termine for. In the mean time he is divided, 
and there is a Competition between ſenfible Good 
and moral Evil; ſenſible Good to which he is 
naturally inclined, and moral Evil to which he 
is as ſuch averſe, but which he has a motion to 
from the other. And the Competition is, whe- 
ther he ſhall Sin rather than want ſuch a ſenſible 
Good, or whether he ſhall want that ſenſible 
Good rather than Sin. He has a motion for 
both theſe, but can do but one, and the Queſti- 
on is which. 

8. Reaſon would ſoon determine this if ſhe 
might be heard, but Paſſion is Deaf as well as 
Blind. However, before any thing can be con- 
cluded in this matter, it muſt be reſolved which 
of theſe is the greater Evil. And that Reaſon 
would ſoon reſolve too, if the Appeal were made 
intirely to her,or if ſhe could give her Judgment 
without Prejudice. If a Man were to anſwer 
this Queſtion for another he would ſoon do it, 
and do it right, but neither ſo ſoon, nor ſo 
well, for himſclf, However he might do it for 


| himſelf too, if he were to give Sentence when 


he is cool and ſedate and unmoved, as a Man is 
when he writes Caſes of Conſcience in his ſtudy. 


He would then think this fo clear a one, Ont 
NE. 535 10 
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he would hardly think it worth reſolving. But 
Speculation is one thing, and Practice is another. 
In the former our Habitual Knowledge ſpeaks, 
but our Actual in the latter, and *tis our Ana! 
Knowledge upon which our Practice depends. 
For we always Act by our preſent Light, which 
at that time generally ſhines but dimly. So that 
tis one thing to paſs a general Sentence, and 
determin as it were ex Cathedra, and another 
thing to AF. In the firſt way who is it that will 
not in Thaſ determine that 'tis beſt wot to Sin. 
That's every Man's Habitual Senſe. Put when 
we come to Act, we have another Notion of the 
matter, as our Practice ſhews. For then our 
Thoughts are not always about us, and we have 
not always time to recolle& them, Or it we do, 
we do it not fully, but leave ſomething or other 
out of the Account, which if taken in would 
change the State and Manner of our Conduct. 
For our Capacity is ſo fill'd, and our Attention 
ſo broken and divided by the alluring appearan- 
ces of ſenſible Good, that we cannot attend as 
we ought to do, nor as we have done, nor as 
we otherwiſe would do to the Evil of Sin, nor 
even to what we our ſelves know of it. An able 
Profeſſor may be Baffled by thoſe Objections in 
the Diſputation, which he himſelf had anſwer'd 
in his Determination. This is our Caſe. When 
we come to Act and Exerciſe, our Habitual light 
fails us, and the Temptation baffles us even in 
what we well enough underſtand ; and if it does 
not find us Ignorant, yet it makes us ſo, Actu- 
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ally Ignorant of what we have an Habitual Know- 
ledge. For the time is ſhort, and we are in 
haſte, and our Paſſion is inflamed by the near— 
neſs of the Object, and the opportunity of en- 
joying it is urgent, and our warm Imagination 
promiſes I know not what Happineſs in the en- 
joyment of it, which we are diſpoſed to believe, 
becauſe the Object of our Paſlion being Senſible, 
Preſent, and Certain, makes a very Specious and 
Goodly Appearance, Whereas the Evil of Sin 
is a Notional and lutellectual thing, and that de- 
pends upon abſtract Reaſouings and Conſequen- 
ces, ſuch as we are not then at leaſure to pur- 
ſue. And as for the Eyed of it, the only at- 
tecting and awakening part, the Scene of that is 
Jaid in another world, in a remote, and as we 
then flatter our ſelves, very long hereafter, In 
the mean while ſenſible good makes the beſt ad- 
vantage of the preſent Szaſon,and we are drawn 
by the ncareſt Loadſtone. And thus tho? Si be 
really by far the greateſt Evil, and even by our 
ſelves ſo eſteem'd in the general, yet (ſuch is 
the deluſion of ſenſe) when the Caſe comes to 
be particular, and we are proceeding to act, the 
privation of ſenſible good is moſt apt to appear 
ſo to us. So that (which is the reſult of this 
Conſideration? unleſs a Man has then a good 
preſence of mind, a wakefulneſs of thought, a 
lively ſenſe of things, and of the juſt nature and 
moment of them, and a clear conviction of what 
is then beſt to be done, unleſs he has Sagacity 


and Foreſight, and be always upon his guard, 


and 
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and has great Things in his Thoughts, and can 
ſee a great way before him, and knows how to 
make future things preſent, and to repreſerit 
what's preſent as paſt and for ever gone, and ſo 
can hold the Ballance even between Time and 
Eternity, that is in one word, unleſs he has Pru- 
dence, he will give Sentence in favour of his 
darling Paſſion, and will chuſe that Evil which 
offends his Reaſon, rather than loſe that Good 
which flatters his Senſe, and ſo will be led away 


_ with the Erronr of the Wicked, and impoſed upon 


by the Deceitſulneſs of Sin. | 

9. Beſides this geiicral Diſadvantage for the 
Practice of Vertue, from the contrary Bias of 
corrupt Nature attending all Men, there are alſo 
many particular Cafes and Circumſtances, from 
whence ariſe particular Dithculties. As firſt Na- 
tural Conſtitution. There are many Men that 
have a ute as I may call it, an unhappy Tem- 
per and Conſtitution of Body, diſpoſing and 
inclining them as we ufua}ly ſay to certain par— 
ticular Vices, or more diſtinctly ſpeaking accord- 
ing to the former Account, to certain particular 


ſenſibleGoods, which rather than deny themſelves 


they are tempted to commit ſuch Sins, which 
accordingly we uſually do, and in this Senſe 
»ay properly call, the Sus of their Conſtitution. 
Not that their Conſtitution does directly incline 
them to the very Sins themſclves, (no, Sin it ſelf 


is our Averſroz, and every way againſt the Na- 


ture of Man) but only to ſome Good of Senſe, 
which rather than want they have a Motion to 
C 3 chule 
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chuſe Sin as the leſſer Evil. There is great va- 
riety of Conſtitutions in the World with reſpect 
to the Health of the Soul, as well as that of the 
Body, and happy is he that has a good one. His 
Vertue has Nature of her fide, and thrives as a 
Plant in a kind Soil, But many there are who 
are ſo unhappy as to have a bad one, ſo that 
they are good at a hard rate, and muſt do vio- 
lence to their Temper, to act according to their 


Neaſon. But this is an uneaſy and diſpleaſing 


Work, and what few Men have Courage enongh 
even to attempt, and much fewer to carry on 
with Succeſs. And therefore ſuch Perſons had 
need of a great deal of Prudence, not to alter 
their Natural Conſtitution, for that's impoſlible, 


but ſo to manage and govern it that they may 


not be turn'd ont of the way of Vertue by it, 
but may a& well at the ſame time that they are 
as we fay, i-diſpoſed. An ordinary meaſure of 
Prudence will not ſuffice for this. He had need 
be a very wiſe Man that ſhall govern the Stars, 
and truly not leſs wiſe that ſhall govern himſelf 
in ſuch a juncture as this. For as Nature will 
return, fo unleſs a Man be well furniſh'd with 
Rational Confiderations, and be full of Wiſe 
and Prudential Thoughts, it will prevail too, 
and the Bowl will run, not as the Hand directs, 
but as the Bias leads. | 

10. Next to our own particular Temper and 
Conſtitution, among the Diſadvantages of a 


Vertuous Life, I place the Temper of other Men, 
whom we are concern'd cither to cohabit, or 


converſe 
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converſe with, which oftentimes finds us as much 
work to manage, and gives us more Trouble 
than our own. For there are many Men that 
have ſomething ſo very odd, croſs-grain'd and 
untoward in their Tempers, and take ſo little 
care either to correct or manage them, that un- 


leſs one has Prudence and Diſcretion enough for 


ones ſelf and for them too, to remedy what may 
be redreſs'd, and to bear what cannot, one can't 
reaſonably hope to live Peaceably, Vertuouſly, 
or ſo much as Innocently with them. Indeed if 


one were to live in a perfect Solitude, or in a 


Platonic Commonwealth, where Men are juſt as 
they ſhould be, there would be no need of Pru- 
dence upon this account ; but confidering what 
the World is, and what our Ingagements are in 
it, I think a Man were as good put out to Sea 
without a Compaſs, as to pretend to live in the 
World without Prudence. As to go no farther 
than the caſe of Drinking. One would think it 
ſhould be no hard matter to uſe a liberty ſo rea- 


ſonable, as to take what one pleaſes of that as 


well as of any thing elſe, and that without 
Offence, which is then only reaſonable when that 
Liberty is denied. And yet whoever knows the 
World cannot be ignorant how much Prudence 
is required, eſpecially in ſome Societies of Men, 
ſo to uſe this moſt juſt Liberty as not to diſob- 
lige, and at the ſame time ſo to oblige as not 
to betray our Liberty by any undne complyance. 
And if it be ſo nice and tender a Point to pleaſe 
and humour the World in ſo ſmall a matter as 


C4 this, 
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this, (ſmall certainly to others, tho? of Conſe- 
quence to the Party concern'd) how difficult then 
muſt it be to keep the Peace between us in the 
Caſe of Civil Rights and Properties, ſo as nci- 
ther to be wanting in our juſt defence of the 
one, nor yet to break the other. In ſhort, the 
World's a very difficult and troubleſome place to 
live in, and a Man had need of a great deal of 
Prudence even in the beſt Times, but much 
more in bad, to carry him quietly through it. 
And accordingly when our Saviour Chriſt was 
ſending his Diſciples out into the World, tho? 
upon an Errand that might beſpeak a very Kind 
and Hoſpitable Reception in it, he bids them be 
wile as Serpents, as well as harmleſs as Doves, 
Mat. 1c. 16. And indeed, without the Wiſdom 
of the Serpent. the Innocency of the Dove will 


not be very eaſy to be ſecured, any more than 


ſufficient to ſecure. 


11. After Temper and Natural Conſtitution, 
which is the firſt, comes Cuſtom and Habit, 


which is a ſecond Nature, and which if it be bad, 


is another great Diſadvantage to our Vertue, and 
ſuch as makes Prudence very neceſſary to the 
Practice and Exerciſe of it. For an evil Habit 
upon a viciouſly difpoſed Nature is as a Bolt or 
2 Bar added to a Lock, to ſhut faſt the Gate 


againſt Vertue. Indeed the fitſt and beſt Pru- 


dence is to prevent Things coming to this pals ; 
I mean, not to ſuffer our ſelves to be brought 
under the Power of any evil Habit. But when 
we are, (as there are few that are not in fume 
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meaſure or other) the next Prudence is to undo 
and break it off, and that as ſoon as we can, leſt 
it grow more confirm'd and obſtinate by ſtaying 
upon us, and the Bolt and the Bar gather Ru? 
by age, and ſo become more difficult to be re- 
moved. But what an undertaking is this, and 
how ſhall we go about it? Tis a Work of Time, 
as well as 2 to conquer an evil Habit; 
is not to be done at once, it muſt be unravell'd 
ſtitch by ſtitch, in the ſame manner, and by the 
ſame ſteps, as it was acquired. And what a hard 
thing is this to do, and what Pains muſt it coſt 
if ever it be done. Accordingly the Scripture 
compares it to an Ethiopian changing his Skin. 
Can the Ethiopian change his Min, or the Leopard 
his ſpots © Then may ye alſo do good, that are 
accuſtom d to do evil, Jer. 13. 23. The words in 
their ſound expreſs an Impoſſibility, in like man- 
ner as when our Saviour ſays, that ' eaſier for 
a Camel io go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a Rich Man to enter into the Kingdom of God ; 
but to be ſure no leſs than an extreme difficulty 
is intended in both. Tis not fo in our ſingle 
Acts, we are Maſters of them all the way, but of 
our Habits chiefly in the beginning, and they 
who do not prevent them then, very ſeldom get 
rid of them afterwards, however not without a 
great deal of difficulty; which makes the Exam- 
ples of late Penitents fo very rare, becauſe they 
have ſo many old Habits to put off, as well as 
new ones to acquire. Their Sins are become 
2 part of themſelves, ſo that they are to 


change 
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change not only their Spote, but their very Min. 
12. But before either of theſe can be done, 
there is another Difficulty to be incounter'd, that 
of doing good and vertuous Acts while we are 
et under the Power of a contrary Habit, and 
fore the Impreſſions of it are perfectly defac' d. 
Such good Acts we muſt do, or elſe when will 
the Habit be removed ? For how are inveterate 
Habits to be deſtroy'd but by contrary Acts? 
But how to do ſuch Acts while we have Habits 
to the contrary upon us, and that are as yet ſo 
prevalent with us as to render Acts of an oppo- 
ſite kind more. eaſy and pleaſing to us, there's 
the Difficulty, and ſuch a one as nothing but 
Experience can make us ſenſible of. To be ver- 
tuous at zuy rate is work enough, but to do 
Good while we have Habits to Evil upon us, 
with the contederate diſadvantage of a corrupt 
Nature, and perhaps an ill Temper of our own 
into the bargain, to run counter to {o many 
Biaffes, and all on the ſame wrong fide, this is 
no ordinary undertaking, and which mult needs 
require a good ſtock of Prudence to atchieve tt. 
For there are but two Human Principles of Acti- 
on, Iuclination and Reaſon. And ſince in the 


Practice of Vertue and Goodneſs, Inclination is 


ſuppoſed to run all the other way, we can here 
a& only by Reaſon. And it muſt not be mere 
Notional Reaſon neither, for we fee Men can 
make a ſhift to ſin and be wicked in the midſt of 
abundance of Theory, but it muſt be a preſent, 
actual, and awaken'd Senſe and Conſideration of 

| Things, 
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Things, that Practical Reaſon and judgment 
which we call Prudence. Whereof alſo a conſi- 
derable meaſure is neceſſary to combat with the 
fore-mention'd Difficulties. For in ſhort, Weight 
muſt contend againſt Weight, and 'tis in the Bal- 
lance of the Vill as in all others, where the hea- 
vieſt Scale will weigh down. | 

13. But to urge the Neceſſity of Prudence yet 
farther, there is another great Diſadvantage lies 
againſt the Practice of Vertue, and which we all 
labour under, and that is the /atemeſs of our ar- 
rival to the uſe of our Reaſon. That by being 
born Infants, and paſſing ſo many Judgments 
upon Things as we do, before we have Reaſon 
enough to judge of any Thing as we ought, we 
take up abundance of Prejudices which indiſpoſe 
us for the Knowledge of Truth, was a good Ob- 
ſervation of a Great Man. But it is capable of 
a farther Improvement than he has made of it, 
of a Moral as well as of a Philoſophical Appli- 
cation, ſince the lateneſs of our coming to the 
Exerciſe of our Reaſon may be conſider'd as a 
Diſadvantage to Goodneſs and Vertue, as well 
as to Truth and Science. Tha: we are born 
Infants, and tho' Reaſon be our Natural Birth- 
right, yet *tis an Inheritance in Reverſion, and | 
a great while it is before we come to be poſſeſs*d 
of it. In the mean time our Sexſes are in Per- 
fection, and indeed in greater Perfection then 
than ever, becauſe of the fineneſs and tenderneſs 
of their Organs, which renders them more ca- 
pable of Impreſſions, Theſe therefore then 7 
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the deeper, and have the greater effect, and the 
more becauſe there is then nothing to controul 
them. For in this ſlent interval of Reaſon 
Senſe only ſpeaks to us, and ſenſible Objects play 
their Batteries upon us, and we take their Im- 
1 like Wax, and keep 'em like Steel, there 

ing nothing either to hinder, or to deface 
them. For we are then all Sexſe, and ſenſible 
Objects are indear'd to us by our conſtant con- 
verſing with them: We are firſt Familiarized to 
them, and then in Love with them. And fo 
the World with all its vain Pageantry, the Luſt 
of the Fleſh, the Luſt of the Eye, and the Pride 


of Life, inſinuates it ſelf into our Affections, 


and takes an carly Poſſeſſion of our Hearts. And 
by this means that love of ſenſible Good which, 
as was noted before, is the Diſcaſe of our Na- 
ture, and the very Bias that turns us upon Evil, 
which we chuſe rather to commit than want that 
Good ; I ſay this Love of ſenſible Good which 
was before kindled in our Natures, receives a 
new Ferment, and grows more and more in- 
flamed, and withal more fix'd and rooted in us. 
So that by that time Reafon comes, and would 
ſuggeſt better Things, and recommend to us Ob- 


jets. more worthy of our Love, ſhe finds that 


Senſe has been before-hand with her, and that 
our Affections are preingaged. She finds that 
Senſe has had the Advantage not only of the 
firſt Seigzure, but of a long ſettled Uſurpation x 
and that *twill be no very eaſy matter with theſe 
Diſadvantages either to diſpoſſeſs the Uſurper, or 
to eſtabliſh her ſelt. | 14. But 
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14. But beſides as tis a great while before we 
come to the »ſe of our Reaſon, ſo even when 
we are, *tis a much longer time after that before 
we come to a mature and full uſe of it. What 
we commonly call Tears of Diſcretion, falls ſhort 
of it by a long Caſt, and is as it were but the 
dawning of it. For tho? our day has been then 
for ſome time broken, and our Light ſo tar ad- 
vanced as to ſubject us to Laws and Govern- 
ments, ſo as to make us reſponſible to them for 
our Actions, we are not yet however ſo far 
come to our ſelves, as duly to conſider our true 
Good and Evil, nor is our Reaſon ſo far awake, 
or grown ſo ſtrong as to be an equal match either 
for her own Paſſions, or for the World's Temp- 
tations. So that *tis ſtill but Morning with ns, 
and our Sun is yet at a good diſtance from the 
Meridian, In the mean time as it is getting thi- 
ther, it is to contend with Clouds and Miſts all 
the way, which tho' they do not ftop its Pro- 
greſs, yet they interrupt its Light. The thing 
that I intend is, that our Paſſzons are then very 
ſtrong and violent, while our Reaſon is weak 
and imperfe&, and require abundance of govern- 
ment while the other is hardly able ſo much as to 
hold the Reins. And ſo the heat of Paſſion 
hurries us along our youthful Stage, and while 
it does ſo, we muſt needs make many falſe Steps, 
commit many Follies and Indiſcretions, lay in a 
ſtock for future Repentance, and withal contract 
many ill Habits, . which will be work enough 
for our remaining Life to unlearn, and from 
which 
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which if we do not recover our ſelves about the 
maturer part of it (a very Critical Time for 
Men's breaking off their Vicious Habits and ta- 
king up wiſer Meaſures) 'tis muchwif we ever 
tio. It our Sun does not overcome the miſt and 
break out then, about the noon of our lives, tis 


much if it be not i for the whole day. Accord- 


ingly 'tis obſerv'd, that *tis very rare that Men 
grow Good and Vertuous either when very 
Young, or when very Old. Not when very 
Young, becauſe of the violence of their Paſſi- 
ons, thoſe Youthful Luſte which the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks of. Nor yet when very Old, becauſe of 
their Evil Habits, which, if they have carried 
them through the maturer ſeaſon of their lives, 
and kept them till then, are too confirm'd upon 
them to be removed by any ordinary Remedy. 
And indeed *twill be work enough to do it even 


at the maturer part, tho? they f9u74 be ſo for- 


tunate as to take that Critical Scaſon for it. That 
indeed is the moſt likely time, after Paſtion be- 
gins to cool, and before our Habits are too much 
confirm'd, but even then 'tis a great Work, to 
dare to be Wiſe and Good, and what cannot be 
done without a great deal of Prudence and ra- 
tional Application. I ſhall now diſmiſs this 
Conſideration with this Remarque. We reckon 
that late Penitents have a great diſadvantage as 
to Goocineſs becauſe of the many ill Habits which 
they hav e contracted. And 'tis very true. But 
indeed th is. is in great meaſure the Caſe of us all, 


by reaſon of the long interval not only from a7 
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Birth to the uſe of our Reaſon, but even from 
that to our coming to the ful uſe of it, which 
is much longer. In all which dark Interval, Paſ- 
ſion being very ſtrong in us, and Reaſon but 
weak and infirm, the conſequence is, that (with- 
out a ſpecial Grace preventing and ſecuring ns) 
we mult fall into many Diſorders, and ſo con- 
tract ill Habits, which to grapple with will be a 
great Contention, and to overcome as great a 
Victory, but not to be hoped for without as 
great a Prudence. 

15. To theſe Conſiderations if we further add 
the great Diſadvantage of Youth by reaſon of 
Careleſneſs, Inadvertency, and want of Expe- 
rience, as well as particular Luſts and Paſſions, 
and the Sins that by that means are incident to 
it ; the great Prejudice of Education, which if 
it be bad, gives a Man a wrong turn for his whole 
Life. What a World it is that we are to live in, 
and the manifold Temptations of it, which are 
ſo inſidiouſly placed, and lye as it were in Am- 
buſh for us, that we can hardly move a ſtep 
without treading upon a Snare. The great Va- 
nity of the Age, and the Corruption and Dan- 
ger of Converſation, and what an Art it is to 
manage it ſo as neither to give Offence to thoſe 
we converſe with, nor to take Injury by them. 
The great Contagion of Example, and the as 
great Prevalency of bad ones, and how hard it 
is, and how much Prudence it demands, to be 
able to ſtem ſuch a ſtrong tide, ſo as not to fol- 
low a multitude to do Evil, The inticements of 
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Wicked Men, and their falſe Maxims of Honour, 
and their malignant Oppoſition, that Contra- 


diction of Sinners whereof the Scripture ſpeaks, 


if you refuſe to comply with their Inticements, 
and to come into their Meaſures, it being ſuffi- 
cient matter for either Sport or Quarrel if you 
will not be Mad for Company, run with them to 
the ſame excels of Riot, and be Damn'd for a 


 Frolick. Add to this the more ſolemn Perſecu- 


tions that often ariſe for Righteouſneſs ſake from 


Laws and Governments, and the ill uſe of that 


Power which God has ordain'd for Edification 
and not for Deſtruction, which was the caſe of 
the Primitive Chriſtians, and has been of others 
ſince, and may at any time be ours. To which 
we may add the great difficulty of AfHickions in 
general, and the Prudence that is neceſſary both 
to bgar them, and to improve them as we ought. 
Nor are we to forget the. danger of ſome Cal- 
lings and Profetiions, 25 alſo of ſome Circum- 
{tances and Conditions in the World. Adverſi- 
ty and Proſperity, Poverty and Riches are both 
great Tryals, and accordingly the wiſe Man was 
tor neither of them. Poverty is much the ſafer 
of the two, there being no Camel, nor Needle's 
Eyc to be found there. And yet. it a Man's 
Condition in the World be very. low, he had 
need oi a great deal of Prudence to keep him in 
Temper, and to prevent the natural Reſentments 
of Euvy and Diſcontent. And if his Condition 
be very bigh in the World, eſpecially if it comes 
to be fo by a fudden Promotion, he had ee. 
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have a good ſteddineſs of Head to bear that 
Height, a Height that is ſo ſtrange and unfami- 
liar to him. Theſe, and ſuch like, (for in ſo 
great Plenty one can't well rake clean) are the 
Difficulties; Diſcouragements and Diſadvantages, 
that attend the Exerciſe of Vertue and Practice 
of a good Chriſtian Life, in paſſing through 
which, Pradence will be as neceſſary as a Torch 
is to a Traveller that is to take a Journey in dark 
and difficult ways. General Theory, and Habi- 


tual Knowledge, will not do, there muſt be a 


particular ſenſe of things, a preſent actual and 
practical Light to conduct a Man through the 
difficult ſtages of a Vertuous Life. For to re- 
ſume our laſt Compariſon, the Traveller may 
have a general Knowledge of the Countty, and 
well enough underſtand the Geography of it, nay 
he may be acquainted with the particular Roads, 
and yet if it be dark, and the ways foul or dif- 
ficult, he had need travel with a Torch in his 
hand, that fo he may neither take a wrong way, 

nor blunder or ſtumble in the right. 23 
16. But to give a (trier, clearer and briefer 
Demonſtration of this Matter, viz, the Neceſſity 
of Prudence to the Practice of a Vertuous Life, 
I ſhall only ſuppoſe one Principle, ard that as 
unconteſted a one as any in Morality, that there 
is no willing Evil as Evil, upon which I thus 
reaſon, Therefore a Man muſt act as he thinks, 
that is, muſt a& that which he then thinks beſt 

to be done, or elfe *tis plain that he muſt will 
Evil as Evil, coatrary to the Principle ſuppoſed; 
e But 
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But now if a Man muſt act as he then thinks, 
then *tis plain, that if he acts ill he muſt then 
think ill. And as if he acts ill he muſt then think 
ill; ſo 'tis as plain on the other hand, that if 
at that time he thinks ill, he muſt and will moſt 
certainly act ill; that is, if at the Point of Action 
he thinks that to be good or eligible which re- 
ally and truly is not ſo, then he will chuſe and 
act that which really is not good ; that is, he 
will act amiſs, as well as think amiſs, and that 
becauſe he can act no otherwiſe than as he at 
that time thinks. Now from hence this Conclu- 


ſion will follow, That for a Man's acting right, 


tis neceſſary he ſhould at that time hi right. 
But now to think or judge right in the very 
Inſtant of Action, is that very Practical Wiſdom 
which we call Prudence. And conſequently, with- 
out Prudence there can be no ſuch thing as a 
Vertuous Life. | 
17. All that can be reaſonably queſtion'd here 
is, whether general I heory, or mere Notional and 
Habitual Knowledge, may not ſerve to ſupply 
its place. In Auſwer to which (befides a Touch 
or two which I have given upon it already) I 
do not deny, but that Notional and Habitnal 
Knowledge is a very good Foundation for a truly 
Vertuous and Chriſtian Life, ſo far am I from 
ſiding with thoſe who make Tgnorance to be the 
Mother of Devotion. It muſt certainly be a 
blind Devotion whereof Tgnorance is the Mo- 
ther, and not that reaſonable Service which the 


Apoſtle ſpeaks of. Knowledge certainly is a 
| : Ch much 
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much better Principle for that, and he that has 
it has a very great Advantage, as having now 
nothing to do but to reduce that his Habitual 
Knowledge to act, ſo as to have a preſent Ap- 
prehenſion, a lively and affecting Senſe of what 
he knows. But however a mere Notional and 
Habitual Knowledge will not do. The Angels 
that ſinn'd had it, and yet they finn'd, nay they 
have it (till, and yet (till they fin. And fo 'tis 
with Mex too, who not only ſin with their 
Knowledge, but zgaiyſt their Knowledge, that is, 
their Habitual Knowledge, for as for Actual they 
have then none to ſin againſt, being then aCtu- 
ally ignorant of what they habitually know, 
There is thcrefore ſomething more required to 
make a Man good and vertuous than Habitual 
Knowledge, even an Actual and Prefent Senſe 


of what he knows, and that becaufe 'tis our 


Actual and not our Habitual Thought upon 
which our Practice immediately depends, and 
which is the next Principle of Action. Even in 
Sin a Man acts as he then thinks, follows the 
preſent determination of his Mind, or his pra— 
ctical Judgment. He may fin againſt his Habi- 
tual (which is enough to ſalve what we call ſin— 
ning againſt Knowledge) but cannot fin againſt 
his Actual Thought, For 'tis that which deter- 
mines him; and if that his laſt Thought be 
wrong, his Practice wil! be wrong too, and he 
will infallibly fin, whatever his Rabitual Judg- 
ment or Knowledge be. Whence it is plain that 


Habitual Knowledge, tho? even ot tne moſt An- 
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gelical Clarity and Brightneſs, cannot poſſibly 
ſupply the place of Prudence in order to the 
purpoſe of a Vertuous Life. On the contrary, 
Prudence can do much better without Notional 
Knowledge, than Notional Knowledge can do 
without Prudence, Which by the way may be 
applied to the Solution of a Difficulty, at firſt 
appearance a little ſurprizing, why ſo many 
weak 1gnorant People ſhould be good and ver- 
tuous, when ſo many knowing, learned, and 
which is more, even judicious Men, are lewd and 
vicious: This ſhews that Notional Knowledge is 
one thing, and Prudence is another, and that 
theſe weak People, as they call them, are not 
weak in Prudence, tho? they are in Knowledge; 
but what they want ia Theory they have in the 
other, which more than ſupplies that want, ?Tts 
true indeed they have but little Light, but that 
little is in their hands, ready for their uſe, and 
ſo they walk well by it. Whereas the other, tho? 
their Lamps are better furniſh'd with Oyl, and 
fo can give more Light, yet they take them not 
with them, but leave them at home, and tho? 
they can it they pleaſe go home and fetch them, 
vet in the mean time for want of them they ſtum- 
ble and fall. And no wonder, for as I have 
Gbſerv'd alrendy, and cannot too often repeat 
it, is our preſert Light that leads us, and a 
Candle in a hian's Band will do him more Ser- 
vice lor the ditecting his Steps, than Sun, Moon, 
aud Stars under the Horizon. Thoſe Iumina- 
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ries, as great as they are, give Light only to the 
World to whom they are preſent. 

18. There is therefore no diſpenſing with Pra- 
dence, We may diſpenſe with Wit, we may diſ- 
penſe with Notional Knowledge, we may dif- 
penſe with Learning, we may diſpenſe even with 
clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of Conception, and 
what is the conſequence of it, ecactneſs of Judg- 
ment, (for there are many good and vertuous 
Men that have none of theſe Qualifications) but 
there is no diſpenſing with Prudence. And yet 
it muſt be confeſs'd, that there is a great latitude 
and variety in this matter, that Prudence is not 
alike neceſſary for all, but that a far leſs degree 
of it will ſerve ſome than others. Princes and 
great Perſons, Men of Station or Men of Buſi- 
neſs, thoſe who have all the Opportunities of 
gratifying their Luſts, or are involv'd in a mul- 
titude of Affairs, had nced have a good ſtock of 
Prudence to guard their Vertue. And therefore 
I think Solomon was very much in the right, 
when he pray*d God to cndue him with Wiſdom 
to qualify him for his Royal Charge. As for 
Men of a lower Sphere, and of a more private 
and leſs involv'd Lite, here a leſs meaſure may 
do. As alſo when a Man's Natural Inclinations 
do not carry him to any Vice, or when he has 
no Temptation or Opportunity to commit it, 
when he meets with no extraordinary Trials, and 
is involv'd in no Difficalties, but his way lies 
clean and ſtrait before him, and he has no Coun- 
ter-intereſt to deny, (the genera! Corraption of 
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Nature only excepted) or Paſſion to counter- 
mand, or Competition to controul, ſo that he 
need not facrifice his Inclination to his Duty, 
becauſe there is little or no Competition between 
them, but may be Vertuous with almoſt as little 
Trouble or Expence as otherwiſe, the Scale hang- 
ing pretty even on both ſides. In ſuch a Caſe 
as this (which may be ſuppoſed to be much the 
Caſe of ſome Men, at leaſt for ſome time of their 
Lives) there will be no need of ſuch abundance 
of Prudence. A little Light will ſerve in a good 
Way. But then as ſuch a Man's Vertue will be 
of no great value, as having ſo very little Self- 
denial and ſacrifice of the Will in it, fo it is 
alto of as little ſtability, indeed very precarious 
and uncertain. He may hold his courſe for a 
while in plain and even Ground, as a Ship fails 
gently on in a calm Sea without finding much 
work for the Pilot; but let any thing of a Dit- 
ficulty be thrown in his way, and the Man pre- 
ſently ſtumbles, and his ungrounded Complexr- 
oval Vertue finks, as the Houſe did that was built 
upon the Sand. Or if it ſtands, it muſt be by 
the help and ſupport of a more than ordinary 
Prudence, without which however we may be 
Vertuous, yet there is no ſecurity of our Vertue. 
So then Prudence is always neceſſary more or 
leſs, or if we could ſuppoſe that ſome particular 
good Actions may be done (as perhaps they may 
zatcrially conſider'd) that are not under its poſi- 
tive Conduct and Direction, yet what's this to 

the leading of a Vertuous or Chriſtian 15 3 
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For tho' a Ship, by the help of a favourable 
Wind and Tide, might take a right Courſe for 
a little way without any Body ſitting at the 
Stern, yet it can't be ſuppoſed that it ſhould 
make a Voyage at that rate; nor, I preſume, 
would any one therefore pretend that a Needle 
and Compaſs were not neceſſary for Navigation. 


CES 3. 


Of the Power and Sufficicucy of Prudence 10 4 
Vertuons Life. 


1. I Have already endeavour'd to reprefent the 
Neceſũty of this great Cardinal Vertue, 

the Vertue of Prudence, and I think it appears 
in a full Light. But yet however 'tis to be re- 
member'd, that this is but one fide of the con- 
nection that it has with Vertue. There is alſo 
another to be conſider'd by him that will do it 
Juſtice, it being no leſs ſufficient for the Practice 
of Vertuc, than neceſſary to it. For as we can- 
not be good and vertuous without it, ſo we ſhalt 
not fail to be ſo with it. This alone will ſerve 
to make us fo, that is, I mean, as an immediate 
Principle. For tho' all that is good in us muſt 
be finally reſolv'd into the Grace of God, pre- 
venting us that we may have a good Will, and 
working with us when we have that good Will, 
as our Church expreſſes it, yet it being one part 
of the Grace of God to inlighten our Under- 
ſtandings, and to fix and fray our Minds in the 
5 by Senſe 
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Senſe and Conſideration of thoſe Things which 
would move and effectually work upon our 
Wills, which is true Spiritual Wiſdom, this will 
not hinder, but rather imply and infer that the 
next and immediate Cauſe of our Goodneſs and 
Vertue may be Prudence. And that it actually 
is fo, and ſuch as will not fail (1 need not ſay 
with the Grace of God, for that's included as 
acting by Prudence) to effect and procure Good- 
neſs in us, may eaſily and with' great brevity be 
made appear upon the foregoing Principles. Thus. 
Every Man muſt act as he thinks, that is, as he 
then thinks when he acts. Which is all one with 
that common Maxim of the Schools, that the 
Will follows the laſt practical Dictate of the 
Underſtanding, which I take to be a clear Prin- 
ciple. For as for that Complaint of Medea, of 
ſeeing and approving better things, and doing 
worſe, that I take to be no Contradiction to this 
rightly underſtood, which is only of our Specu- 
lative, Univerſal and Habitual Judgment, which 
indeed we do not always follow. But if an 
one will ſay, that the meaning of that celebrated 
Paſſage is, that what we ſee and approve as beſt 
by a practical Knowledge or Judgment, when 
we conſider the thing as cloath'd with all its 
Circumſtances, and ſo pronounce our final Sen- 
tence upon it, that even that we do not follow, 
then I deny the Propoſition. And that for this 
plain Reaſon, becauſe this would run us into the 
confeſs'd Abſurdity of willing Evil as Evil. Fot 
the avoiding of which we muſt ſay; that Pry 
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Man acts as he then thinks. And therefore as 
if he thinks ill he muſt act ill, ſo if he thinks 
well he muſt as neceſſarily act well. That is, if 
he judges that to be beſt when he acts, which 
indeed is ſo, then he will alſo chuſe and act that 
very Good which he then pronounc'd to be ſuch, 
ſince he cannot go againſt that his practical Judg- 
ment without willing Evil as Evil, which can- 
not be. So then a juſt and right ſenſe of things 
infers a conformity of Practice. Not indeed if 
it be only Notional and Habitual, becauſe a Man 
may go off from that again, may form another 
Judgment after that, and ſuch as is contrary to 
it, and *tis a Man's laſt Judgment like his laſt 
Will and Teſtament, that ſtands and takes effect. 
But if this juſt and right Senſe be alſo a preſent 
and an actual Senſe, it muſt needs draw the Will 
along with it. For the Object of the Will being 
apparent Good, if that appears to a Man as 
Good which really is ſo at the time of Action, 
there can be nothing wanting to regulate his 
Practice. - And for this Reaſon it is that Good- 
neſs and Vertue is ſo often repreſented in Scrip- 
ture by the name of Wiſdom, and made the re- 
ſult and product of a good Judgment, and rec- 
tify'd Underſtanding. 4 good Onderſlanding 
have all they that do his Commandments, Pſal. 111. 
A good Underſtanding (1 mean one that is pra- 
ctically Good, actually right in its Judgment of 
Things at the very time of Action) never fails 
to make a good Vi, and to ſ:cure a good 
Choice. To which I further add, That the 
Et 35 a N 925 a a Reaſons 
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Reaſons and Arguments for Piety and Goodnefs 
are ſo ſubſtantially ſtrong, and the Motives of 
Religion (eſpecially thoſe which are taken from 
another World) ſo very perſwaſive in themſelves, 
that if they are rightly conſider'd, duely weightd, 
and the ſenſe of them be preſent and actual up- 
on a Man's Mind, their own propcr weight will 
make them effectual. An Habitual and Dormant 
Senſe of theſe Things may indeed conſiſt with 
an Immoral Life, and ſo a Man may hold any 
Truth in Unrighteouſneſs, but a Preſent and an 
Actual Senſe cannot, becauſe the Things are ſo 
momentous and important that they want only 
to appear as they are. So that in ſum, tho? a 
Man may fin againſt Habitual Knowledge, yet 

there is no ſinning againſt Prudence. We may 
ſin indeed againſt Prudence objeFrve, but there 
is no ſinning againſt Prudence ſuljedtive. That 
is in plainer words, wc may fin againſt the Laws 
and Rules of Prudence, or againltt what Pru- 
dence, if we had it, would direct us to but 
we cannot poſſibly fin againſt that Prudence 
which is ad ually inherent in us, which as tis 
neceſſary to Vertne, fo ?tis alſo ſuffictent to ſe- 
cure it even under the greateſt Temptations, and 
the very woric of Circumſtances. 

2. The Scripture aFords us a very lively and 
ſinſible Repreſentation of this in the Examples 
of two very Eminent Perſons, Joſeph and Moſes. 
The Caſe of Foſeph was extraordinary. He was 
tempted indeed to a common Sin, but with pe- 
culiar Circumſtances. He was got from the low 
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Condition of a Slave into the Favour of his 
Lord, and the Favour of his Miſtreſs too, who 
aſſaulted his Vertue with Immodeſt Love. He 
was a Young Man, and of like Paſſions with 
other Men of his Age, and had now a fair O 
portunity, not only of gratifying thoſe Juvenile 
Paſſions which were then ſtrong and flaming, 
but alſo of making his Fortune, and advancing 
himſelf at Court, finding himſelf beloved b 
one of ſo much Intcreſt there. To comply wh 
her Deſires was the ready way to oblige her to 
imploy that Intereſt for him, and to deny it was 
not only to loſe a Friend, but to make an Ene- 
my, and to incur all that the Malice of a pro- 
voked Love could do. So that the Temptation 
was every way well laid, and ſuch as in the 
courſe of Things one would have expected ſhould 
have ſucceeded. And had it not fall'n upon a 
Perſon of a proportionable Prudence, no doubt 
but that it would. But he had his Thoughts 
about him, conſider'd the aatural Wickedneſs of 
the Action, (for as yet there was no expreſs 
Law of God againſt it, which by the way ſhews 
that there is a Morality in Actions antecedent to 
any poſetive Law.) what an Unworthineſs and 
Ingratitnde it would be to his Maſter to whom 
he owed all Fidelity, and the rather for his re- 
poſing ſo much Truſt in him, and withal what 
an Offence it would be againſt God. And ac- 
cordingly he refuſed her lewd Propoſal with this 
diſcreet and conſiderate Anſwer, Behold, my 
Maſter wottcth not what is with me in the Houſe, 
N ard ' 
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and he hath committed all that he hath to my hand. 
There is none greater in this Houſe than I; neither. 
hath he kept back any thing from me, but thee, be- 
cauſe thou art his Wife, How then can I do this 
great Wickedneſs, and ſin againſt God? Gen. 39. 
8, 9. In this Anſwer are couch'd all the fore- 
touch'd Conſiderations, which it ſeems he had 
then before him in a preſent and actual View, 
And fo the late Learned Biſhop of Ely explains 
it in his Comment upon the Place. How fhatt ] 
commit ſuch a Wickedneſs as Adultery ? Such 4 
great Wickedneſs ? Againſt ſo kind a Maſter, who 


fo intirely truſts in my Integrity Eſpecially ſince 


it cannot be committed without the higheſt Offence 
to God ? Now, I ſay, theſe were wiſe and great 
Thoughts, and ſuch as for their Moment and 
Importance ought to take place. But yet had 
they been only ſo many ſpeculative Notions, 


fheath'd under a general Power or Habit, he 


might have yielded to the Fair Tempter not- 
withſtanding all this. But they ſtood before 
him as ſo many zaked and draws Swords pointed 
at his Breaſt, like the drawn Sword of the Angel 
forbidding the Advance of the Prophet. As the 
Conſiderations were in themſelves great, ſo he 


had a practical and preſent ſenſe of them, then 


actually ſhining out upon his Mind, and giving 
him a prevailing conviction of what was beſt 
to be done. Accordingly upon this he acted, 
and by this his Innocence was preſerv'd, being 
under the ſafe Protection and Guardianſhip of 


Wiſdom. 
N 3. Moſes 
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. Moſes incounter'd if not a greater, yet a 
brigater and more dazling Temptation, eſpeci- 
ally to one who had had a Royal Education. 
For ſuch was his, who _ an - poſed Infant 
was adopted the Son of the Princeſs, | 
who as Philo notes, tho? Married for 15 1 
a long time could not yet be a Mo- 2. 504 Fans 
ther, and was very defirous of a 
Child that might ſucceed to the Hereditary 
Crown, which otherwiſe muſt go to a ſtrange 
Family. So ſhe makes him her Son, deſpairing 
of a more Natural Heir, and that he might be 
indeed taken for ſuch, ſhe had, as Philo tells us, 
made her ſelf by Art big before-hand. Accord- 
ingly he tells us that he was taken for her Son, 
ſtood in the Hopes or Expectations of all as the 
next Taker to the Egyptian Crown, and was 
call'd nothing leſs than the Toung King. And 
this perhaps might pleaſe him for a while; but 
when he had ſome more Years over his head, he 
ſaw through the Vanities into the Dangers of a 
Court Lite, would not accept of that Honour 
and Grandeur which the World fo idolizes, but 
choſe rather to be little and good, than to be 
great and wicked, For ſo the Scripture tells us, 
Heb. 11. 24, 25, 26. that Moſes when he was come 
to Tears (perhaps that critical Maturity of Life 
we were fpeaking of before) refuſed to be cal d 
the Son of Pharaoh's Daughter Chuſing rather to 
Suffer Afflickion with the People of God, than to 
enjoy the Pleaſures of Sin for a ſeaſon. Eſteeming 
the Reproach of Chriſt greater Riches than the 
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Treaſures in Fo yt. For he had rcſpeF unto the 
Recompence of the Reward, Now the wiſe Men 
of the World may refle& upon this, if they 
pleaſe, and *tis likely they will, as a wrong ſtep 
in Moſes's Conduct; but indeed it was an Act 
of the higheſt Prudence and Diſcretion, ' and 
ſhews that he was learned in ſome other 13ſdow, 
beſides that of the Egyptians. For the Reſult of 
his Choice in ſhort was to prefer even afflicted 
Innocence and Vertue before the tranſient Plea- 
ſures of a Vicious Life, an Heavenly before an 
Earthly Crown. And was not this a wife Choice, 
and was it not Wiſdom that determin'd him to 
make it ? For tho” if the Queſtion were put in 
the general, to which of theſe the Preference is 
to be given, any one of common Senſe that un- 
deritoad the Terms of it, would judge as he 
did, as to a Notional and Speculative Judgment; 
yet to keep up to this Judgment, and to live 
under a preſent and actual Senſe of it, and to 
have the Convictions of it all clear and glowing 
upon ones Mind, that's the Difficulty ; and 
'twas this very thing (not a mere Notional 
Knowledge, which another might have had as 
well as he, and have ſinn'd with it) that influ- 
enced and directed Moſes in his Conduct, and 
made him chuſe the better Part. He not only 
believ'd a Future Recompence with a general 
and habitual Faith, but had the Caleſtial Glo- 
ries in his preſent actual View, ſaw how far they 
outſhone thoſe of the Egyptian Court and Crown, 
and that neither the Pleaſures nor the — 
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of this preſent time were worthy to be compa- 
red with the Glory that ſnould be reveal'd. And 
ſo ſays the Text, For he had reſpect, or turn'd 
away his Eye towards the Recompence of the Re- 
ward. And again, He indurcd as ſeeing him who 
is inviſeble, v. 27. 

4. Here let me beg my Reader to make a ſhort 
Panſe, and conſider what a vain empty thing 
the Greatneſs of this preſent World is, and how 
vain and little it will appear when beheld in a 
true Point of View, and with the leſſening end 
of the Proſpective, not that which makes it leſs 
than it is, but which repreſents it in its true 
littleneſs. This World is naturally dear to us, 
and indeed has the advantage of the other, as 
making its court to us by our Senſes, but of all 
things in the World there is nothing that fo in- 
tirely ſubdues us to it, and that ſo generally tri- 
umphs over the Hearts of Men, as its Greatreſs, 
thoſe Characters of Honour, Dignity and Power, 
whereby we are elevated above the common Le- 
vel, and ſtand upon a little higher Ground than 
our Neighbours. For this gratifies our Pride 
and Ambition, Vices that bear the greateſt ſway 
in our corrupt Nature, and accordingly while 
the other Objects of the World inflame our 
Hearts, this melts them down, or rather quite 
ſteals them away from us. Accord ingly St. John 
mentions the Pride of Life in the laſt place, as 
the greateſt of the World's Temptations, 1 Joh 
2. 16. And accordingly this was the Tempta- 
tion which the Devil moſt depended upon, as 

his 
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his Maſter- piece, in his Aſſault of the Son of 
God, and ſo kept it in reſerve as his laſt, pre- 
ſuming that this would do if all others fail'd, 
and the rather, becaufe it prevail'd once upon 
himſelf. And yet after all there is ſomething 
greater than all the Greatneſs of the World, and 
that is the Mind that deſpiſes it, as being indeed, 
notwithſtanding the room that it takes up in our 
Hearts, and the Figure that it makes in our Ima- 
ginations, a very little and light Thing when 
weigh'd in the Ballance of a right and inlightned 
Judgment. And accordingly here we have a Per- 
ſon of good Senſe, and (leſt narrowneſs of Spi- 
rit ſhould be objected) of an inlarged Education, 
and brought up in a Princely way and manner, 
actually deſpiſing it, and rejecting it with Con- 
vid Antiquities, tempt. Nor was this the firſt time 
B. >. Chap s. that he did ſo, if Jaſephus informs 
| us right. For when Pharaoh in 
Complement to his Daughter T hermnuthis put the 
Crown upon the Infant's Head, he pull'd it off, 
threw it down, and ſpurn'd it with his Feet. 
And now he was grown up to be a Man, he 
ſhew'd it no better reſpect, refuſing to be calPd 
the Son of Pharaob's Daughter, and fo diſclaim- 
ing all Title and Relation to the Crown. And 
this he did when 'twas offer'd to him, and that 
in the very Temple where this Idol is worſhip'd, 
the Royal Court. Thoſe who cannot come at 
Greatneſs, may look at it with the fame Indit- 
ference as a Man does at the Sky which he can- 
not touch, nor is concern'd whether he can or 
no; 
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no ; but 'tis quite another thing when the Scene 
of its Glory opens to us within our reach. And 
ſo a Philoſopher may read a Lecture upon the 
Contempt of the World in his School, and a 
Monk may practice it in his Cloi/tzr, but 'tis quite 
another thing to do it in a Cert, where there 18 
ſo much regard had to Human Greatneſs, as if 
there were nothing elſe to be admired. But what 
was it that made Moſes act at this odd rate? 
Was it a mere Notional Kno edge of the World's 
Vanity 2 But who has not that ? Vanity of Va- 
nities, all is Vanity, (avs Solomon; and who is 
there that will not ſubſcribe to that as a Propo- 
ſition univerſally truc? 'Tis demonſtrable from 
the nature of things that it muſt be ſo, and Ex- 
perience ſhews that it is ſo, and every one is 


convinc'd of it, I mean Netronally convinc'd. 


But the eager and paſiionate Purſuits wherewith 
they follow the World as long as they have any 

reath to run, ſhew that they have not an aua 
Convickion of this Habitual Knowledge. But 
this it ſeems Moſes had; and 'twas this that 
trade him do that uncourtly, but indeed very 
wiſe and judicious Action, to refuſe the Crown 
of Egypt, when it could not be had but at the 
Price of his Innocence, and to prefer not only 
a private, but an affiFed Condition before it. 
In all which as he acted Prudently, fo 'twas Pru- 
dence that made him do as he did. Nor is it 


any Contradiction to this Account, that the 


Scripture reſolves it into Faith, For ſo ſays the 
Author to the Hebrews, By Faith Moſes when he 
E. Gy 
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was cone to years, &c. But this makes no real 
Oppoſition. For tho* Faith was the ultimate, 
yet Prudence might be the immediate Principle. 
And this indeed was the very truth of the mat- 
ter. Faith laid the general Foundation, and 
Prudence built upon it. The Foundation was 
that Necompence of Reward wherewith God re- 
pays the Obedience of his Servants, particularly 
thoſe who for his ſake renounce this preſent 
World. Now upon this Principle of Faith Pru- 
dence thus reaſon'd. If then there be ſuch a 
Future Recompence of Reward to be expected, 
then tis beſt for me to chule rather to ſuffer 
Affliction with the People of God, than to enjoy 
the Pleaſures of Sin for a ſeaſon. And conſe- 
quently, to renounce a Temporal and Corrupti- 
ble, that I may have an Eternal and Incorrupti- 
ble Crown. Thus he rcaſon'd, and thus he act- 
ed, and both with the greateſt Prudence as well 
as Faith. | 
5. And thus we may ſee the Force and Power 
of Prudence for the Preſervation and Security of 
Human Vertue, and that (as appears by theſe 
Examplcs) in two of the moit dangerous Temp- 
tations and Vices, Luſt and Ambition ; Paſſions 
that are ſo ſtrong and furious as if they would 
divide the Heart of Man between them, and in- 
deed even the World it-ſelf, In which there is 
but one Temptation more that threatens our 
Vertue, and that is what St. Fohx calls the Luſt 
of the Eye, or Covetouſneſs; which indeed is a 


Vice that tho? in the higheſt degree es” | 
and 
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and abſurd, has yet this peculiar advantage, that 
it is moſt incident to Men in the iſeſt and moſt 
mature part of their Lives, and ſhelters it ſelf 
under the grave and reputable Name even of 
Prudence it ſelf. For that's the Character that 
covetous Men too often go under, they firſt 
uſurp the name of Frugal and Thrifty, and that 
being really a commendable thing, and what be- 
comes and belongs to a Wife Man, they thence 
find it an caſy ſtep to aſſume the name of Wiſe, 
Prudent, and Provident Perſons. But yet how- 
ever there is no reaſon to doubt but that true 
Prudence will be a ſufficient guard and defence 
even here too. For he that has true Prudence, 
and is indeed a wiſe Man, befides the thorough 
Conviction that he has of the Vanity of the 
World in general, mult needs alfo know the 
true worth of Money, that *tiz a Mears, not an 
End, valuable only for its uſe, and not for it 
felf, and he muſt needs know alſo what that / 
is, viz, to procure a ſupply for our preſent wants, 
to ſerve as a Vraticam in our way, and he knows 
that thoſe wants are but few, and that a little 
will ſuffice for a few wants; and we may alſo 
ſuppoſe him to be ſo much Maſter of himſelf, 
and to have ſo much government of his Paſſious, 
as neither to make more needs than he naturally 
and indeed has, nor to lay in a ſupply for thoſe 
which he has, beyond their meaſure. He muſt 
be therefore above the inordinate deſire of get- 
ing or having, ſo as neither to covet what is ano- 
ther's, nor too greedily and too tenaciouſly to 
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keep what is his own. A Prudent Man therefore 
can never be a Covetous Man, He may indeed 
be ſo reckoned by thoſe who conſider not his 
Circumſtances, nor underſtand his Meaſures, as 
in like manner, a Covetous Vian may with the 
Injudicious paſs for Prudent and Diſcreet. But 
as a Covetous Man {whom the Scripture calls a 
Fool, 1 hou Fool, Luke 12. 20.) can really never 
be a Prudent Man, ſo neither can a Prudent Man 
be really Covetouus, And thus there is no Temp- 
tation, and conſequently no Sin (for who com- 
mits Sin for it ſelf?) but what Prudence is a ſure 
and infallible Guard againſt, which is that Ar- 
mour of Light, that is a ſufficient Defence againft 
all the Works of Darkxcſs. 

6. And for this Reaſon it is, becauſe Prudence 
is ſo neceſſary to our being Good and Vertuous, 
and withal of ſuch force to make us fo, that it 
is ſo much magnified, and alſo commended to 

us in Holy Scripture. St. Ambroſe 
De Lade. makes the tour Rivers of Paradice to 
zap. 3. g © i 
ſignify the four Cardinal Vertues, and 
refers Prudence to the ſirſt of them, ſuppoſing 
it to be deſigned by P/ But leaving Allego- 
rics to thoſe that better underſtand them than I 
do, I ſhall content my ſelf (and I hope my Rea- 
der) with a few plainer Obſervations to this 
purpoſe. Moſes wiſhes it to his People, - O that 
they were wiſe, that they underſtood this, & c. Dent. 
32. 29. And King Dad begs it for himſelf, 
and as what alone would anſwer all that he 
need deſire, O grant me underſtanding and I ſhall 


live, 
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live, Pſal. 119. And ſays his Wiſe Son, Prov. 
2. 10, 11. When Wiſdom entreth into thy Heart, 
and Knowledge is pleaſant unto thy Soul, Diſcre- 
tion ſhall proſerve thee, Underſtanding ſhall keep 
thee, that is from Sin. For ſo he goes on, #0 
deliver thee from the way of the evil Man, &c. 
And, to deliver thee from the ſtrange Woman, &c. 
Again ſays he, Prov. 3. 13. Happy is the Man 
that findeth Wiſdom, and the Man that getteth 
Onderſlanding. For the Merchandiſe of it is bet- 
ter than the Merchandiſe of Silver, and the Gain 
thereof than fine Gold. She is more precious than 
Rubies, and all the things thou cant deſire are not 
to be compared unto her. She is a Tree of Life to 
them that lay hold upon her, and happy is every one 
that retaineth her. Again ſays he in the ſame 
Chapter, v. 21. Keep ſound Wiſdom and Diſcre- 
tion, ſo ſhall they be Life to thy Soul, and Grace 
to thy Neck. Then ſhalt thou walk in thy way 
Safely, and thy foot ſhall not ſlumble. Which 
agrees very well with what has been diſcours'd 
in this Section, concerning the Power that Pru- 
dence has to preſerve us from Sin. Again ſays 
he with great Paſſion and Earneſtneſs, Prov. 4. 5. 
Get Wiſdom, get Underſtanding, forget it not. 
Forſake her not and ſhe ſhall preſerve? thee, love her 
and ſhe ſhall keep thee, Wiſdom is the principal 
thing, (which is more than to call it a Cardinal 
Vertue) N get Wiſdom, and with all thy 
getting get Onderſtanding. Again he brings in 
Wiſdom thus ſpeaking of her ſelf, Prov. 8. 34. 
Bleſſed is the Man that heareth me, watching daily 
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at my gates, waiting at the poſts of my doors : For 
whoſo findeth me findeth Life. And again, Prov. 
16. 22. Underſ/landing is a well-ſpring of Life un- 
to him that hath it. Like unto which we have in 
his Book of Feclefraſtes, Wiſdom is a defence. and 
Money is a defence, but the excellency of Know- 
led ce is, that Wiſdom gineth Life to them that 
have it, Eccleſ. 7. 12. Solomon abounds upon 
this Theme ; but I ſhall only further obſerve, 
that Vertue and Vice, in the language of his 
Writings, are ordinarily deſcribed under the ca- 
tours of Wiſdom and Folly ; not that Wiſdom 
and Vertue, Folly and Vice are formally the 
ſame, (for every body knows they are very di- 
ſtinct things) but they are deſcribed by Wifdom 
and Folly as the true Principles and Cauſes of 
the one and the other reſpectively. Ignorance 
and Folly makes Vien wicked, and Wiſdom and 


Prudence makes Men good and vertuous. And 


accordingly we find in the New Teſtament, Miat. 
25. that our Saviour ſets forth the good and 
bad among the Profeſſors of his Goſpel, by the 
Characters of wi/e and fooliſh Virgins, both pre- 
tending to meet the Fridegroom, but one of 
them only, namely the wiſe, being in a ready 


Preparation to do ſo, and that becauſe they had 


a ſtock of Oyl in their Veſſels, and their Lamps 
were burning. Agreeable to this alfo it is, that 


Repentance, and the prectice of Juſtice and 


Righteouſneſs, and all Moral Duties, is ſignificd 


by the Name of the Wiſdom of the Juſt. For 


ſo it is reckon'd among the extraordinary Ser- 
vices 
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vices of John the Baptiſt, and as one great Suc- 
ceſs of his Miniſtry, that he ſhould turn 242 
Diſobedient to the Wiſdom of the Fuit, Luke 1. 
17. Which ſuppoſes theſe Diſobedient, before 
this their Converſion, to have been Fools ; and 
that they cannot be otherwiſe but by turning to 
the Ways of God, the Practice of true Religion 


and Vertue, which is true Wiſdom, that is, that 


which true Wiſdom directs us to, and which it 
is an effective Principle of. And becauſe it is fo, 
Wiſdom is part of the Character of a good Man, 
and becomes as neceſſary even as Innocence it 
ſelf. And accordingly our Saviour links them 
both together in his Admonition to his Diſci— 
ples; Mat. 10. 16. Be wiſe as Serpents, and harm- 
leſs as Doves. And 'tis remarkable that he gives 


_ Wiſdom the Preference of Order, as being the 
Principle and Foundation of the other. For 


Vertue cannot ſubſiſt without Prudence, any 
more than it can be abſent with it. And ac- 
cordingly St. Paul's Advice to all Chriſtians is, 
to walk circumſpectly, not as fools, but as wife, 
Eph. 5. 15. He would have them wiſe in the 
firſt place, and then to do what all wiſe and 
conſiderate Men uſe to do, to walk, that is, to 
live, with Care and Circumſpection. I ſhall al- 


ledge no more at preſent from Scripture, but ſo 


much (out of the abundance that is there to this 
purpofe) I thought it neceſſary to alledge, that 
it may appear, that as great Things as have been 


ſaid, nothing has been faid too much in the 


Commendation before given of Prudence, from 
E 4 | the 
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the neceſſity and effectual ſerviceableneſs of it 
to a Vertuous Lite, ſince it has Scripture, as well 
as the Reaſon of the Thing, for its Warrant. 

7. Well, but then if, as we have ſeen, the 
Moral Power of Prudence be fo great as to be a 
ſulhciont Qualißcation tor Vertue, then we may 
hence inter in the firſt place, that whoever has 
true Prudence has all Vertues. Not that Pru- 
dence is in a formal Scnſe all Vertue, or that 
there is no other Vertue but Prudence, (for there 
is Moral as well as Intellectual Vertue) but that 
Prudence contains them all radically or ſeminal- 
ly, that is, it contains them all inis Power, 
and neceſſarily infers them as a Principle, and 
fo is a kind of auiverſal Vertne, as J may call it. 
This is what the Moraliſts mean, when ſpeaking 
of the connection of the Vertues, they ſay they 
are all connected in Prudence, that is, as in their 
common Head or Principle. As indeed it is 
plain that they muſt be. For as there is no 
Vertue without Prudence, as appears from the 
concluſion of the firſt Section, ſo where true 
Prudence is there can be no Vertue wanting ; 
ſince as is ſhewn in the ſecond, Prudence alone 
is ſufficient for Vertue, which it could not be, it 
where true Prudence is, any Vertue were not. 
And therefore he that has true Prudence mut 
needs have all Vertuc. Which agrees well te 
that antient Saying, 


Nullum nuncn abeſt, fi fit Prudentia preſcns. 
To 
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To ſay therefore of any one that he is a prudent 
Man, is a greater Character than moſt People 
are generally aware ot; and we had need conſi- 
der where we beſtow it, there being indeed but 
few, exceeding few that deſerve it, or upon 
whom we can, without the hazard of our own 
Prudence, beſtow it. 

8. Again 2d!y, If Prudence, as we have ſhewn, 
be ſufficient for Vertue, then we may hence far- 
ther infer, that whoever has not Vertue has not 
Prudence. For if he had, then by that very 
Suppoſition he would alſo have Vertue, fince 
Prudence is ſuppoſed to be ſufficient for it, And 
therefore if he has not Vertue, that's a plain 
Argument that he is as deſtitute of the other. 
Wit he may have, and Canning he may have, 
enough to deceive others, and himſelf too, and 
Learning he may have, and what's much more 
excellent, ſound Judgment and Clearneſs of Un- 
derſtanding, but Prudence he cannot have, and 
ſo muſt paſs for one of Solomon's Fools, how- 
ever in the World he may go for a Wit, or a 
Politician, or even a very Oracle, For as *tts 
his Ignorance aud Folly that makes him wicked, 
ſo his Wickedneſs gives us a Right to call him 
a Fool. which we may the more freely do, be- 
cauſe the Scripture gives him no better a Name. 
Which brings us to the old Maxim, That only 
Good Men are Wiſe, Solus Frobus Sapient. Tis 
a Title that ſome others pretend to, and which 
every one covets and is ambitious of, but which 
the good and vertugus only have a juſt Right 
tO, 
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to. Which by the way as it ſhews that there are 
but few wiſe Men in the World, fo it may ſerve 
to reprove and condemn the Folly and Incon- 
ſiſtency of thoſe who had rather be accounted 
wiſe than good, and accordingly are more jea- 
lous and impatient of what reflects upon their 
Wiſdom, than of what reflects upon their Ver- 
tue; whereas tis the latter that gives them the 
beſt title to the former, there being no Reproach 
to a Man's Underſtanding like bad Morals: But 
as to the Truth of this ſecond Inference, it may 
be made appear another way from the ſame Prin- 
ciple. For it Prudence has ſufficient Power to 
make a Man vertuous, then as we may reaſon 
thus, that whoever has not Vertue has not Pru- 
dence, ſa we may as well reaſon thus, then tis 
for want of Prudence that Men are not good and 
vertuous. I ſay for want of Prudence, not for 
want of Notional Knowledge. For tho? ſome 
meaſure of this be requiſite, and there may be 
ſome that want ir even in this neceſſary mea- 
ſure, yet gencrally ſpeaking 'tis not want of No- 
tional Knowledge that makes Men ſo bad as they 
are, but mere want of Prudence and Diſcretion, 
becauſe they have not an actual and preſent Senſe 
of what habitually and in the genera] they know 
well enough, and perhaps much better than thoſe 
whoſe Actions are more regular. And as want 
of Prudence is the cauſe of Mens Wickedneſs, fo 
*tis alſo, and for that very Reaſon, the cauſe of 
their final Ruin and Deſtruction. Which reſolves 
into that of Solomon, Fools dye for want of Wiſ- 
om, Prov. 19. 21. $6. And 
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9. And thus I have ſhewn the neceſſity and the 
ſufficiency of Prudence to a Vertuous Life, which 
are the two Branches of its Connection with 
Vertue, and conſequently of its Importance, 
For the Importance of Prudence is abſolutely 
ſpeaking its Connection with Happineſs, and it 
is connected with Happineſs in the ſame manner, 
that is, by the ſame ways as it is connected with 
Vertue. And therefore ſince it has been ſhewn 
to be both neceſſary and ſufficient for Vertre, it 
follows that it muſt have the like connection 
with Happizeſs. That of the other World eſpe- 
cially, but not excluding the Happineſs of the 
Life that now is, to the Happineſs of which, 
Prudence, tho? perhaps it may not always be a 
Safficient, is yet always a very xeceſ/ſary Condi- 
tion and indiſpenſable Qualification. For ſetting | 
aſide the Influence that Vertue has upon the Pre- 
ſent as well as Future Happineſs of Man, and | 
that without Prudence there is no Vertue, as | 
has been ſhewn, tis further to be conſider'd that 
the Paſſions of Men are ſo unruly, and the Pro- 
vocations which by this means they give one 
another are ſo many, that unleſs they have Pru- 
dence enough to govern their own Paſſions, and 
to bear other Mens Follies and Indiſcretions, 
there will be no living together with any tole- 
rable Comfort or Euj :yment in the World, nor 
will Human Life be any Happineſs even to thoſe 
who enjoy it in its beſt Circumſtances, but 1a- 
ther Vexation of Spirit as well as Vanity, Not 
but that the Happineſs of this Lite, as well as 
that 
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that of the other, may depend upon other more 
immediate Cauſes, particularly upon certain ſo- 
ciable Vertues, ſuch as Juſtice, Charity, Humi- 
lity, Meekneſs, Peaceableneſs; but ſtill Prudence 
being at the bottom of all theſe, its laſt ſtay and 
dependance will ſtill be upon that, as the weight 
of the Building makes its laſt reſt upon the Foun- 
dation. So that we may ſay of Prudence what 
the Apoſtle ſays of Godlineſs, that it i profit- 
able unto all things, having it not the Promiſe, 
yet the Happineſs of the Life that now is, and of 
that which is to come. By all which it may now 
appear, what an Important Subje& we have in 
hand, and why ſo many great and glorious 
Things are ſaid of it in Holy Scripture, particu- 
larly in the Writings of Slomon. 
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CHAP. II. 
Being an Enquiry into the Nature of Pru- 


dence, ſhewing what Prudence, and par- 
ticularly ChriStian Prudence is, and how 
it differs from ſome «ther Things which 
carry a reſemblance with it, ſuch as Wit, 
Policy, &c. With a Remark that Pru- 
dence cannot con ſiſ with Fatality. 


E have ſeen the Importance of Pru- 
dence in the immediate Connection 
which it has with Vertue, and by Vertue with 
Happineſs. Our next ſtep ſhall be to inquire in- 
to the Nature of it, and to declare what it is. 
I was willing to conſider the Importance of it 
firſt, that it might appear that we are not giving 
our ſelves a needleſs Trouble, nor providing for 
others a vain and uſeleſs Entertainment, but that 
the Subject we are conſidering is indeed worthy 
of our Conſideration. Beſides that the Uſe and 
Importance of a Thing is that ſide of it which 
principally moves and affects us, who are more 
concern'd in the Relative than in the Abſolute 


J. 


Nature of Things, what they are to us, more 


than what they are in themſelves, in their Zood- 
eſs more than in their Truth. This alſo is firſt 
in view, and touches us before we are either ca- 

pable, 
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pable, or at leaſure to make any farther Enquiry. 
So *tis in Light, it ſtrikes our Eyes before it awa- 
kens our Minds to conſider what it is. We ſee 
by it, and feel Pleaſure and Warmth from it a 
long time before we have any Notion of its 
Nature, or can enter into its Philoſophy. At 
length our Curioſity is excited to conſider what 
that is from which we reccive ſo much Pleaſure 
and Benefit, which entertain- our Minds with 
Objects, gives Direction to our Way, and Com- 
fort to our Lives. 

2. Now for the better clearing our way to this 
matter, and in order to the giving a right Ac- 
count of it, I think convenient in the firlt place 
to obſerve in the general that Prudence is not a 
Moral, but an Intellectual Vertue. It is indeed 
Moral i in reſpe& of the ObjeF, becauſe 'tis con- 
cern'd abont things that are to be done, or that 
are to be avoided ; but 'tis Intellectual in teſpect 
of the SubjeF, as being ſubjected or ſeated not 
in the Will but in the Underſtanding. For 'tis 
a directing and governing Vertue, not ſuch as is 
directed or govern'd. For tho? there are certain 
Rules and Laws whereby it is to be govern'd, 
Cotherwiſe Prudence would be an arbitrary and 
mutable thing, and not the ſame in all Men) 
yet it is not Se? by any other Vertue, but 
is it ſelf that Vertue which direFs and governs 
all the reſt, there being no Vertue but what is 
the effect of Prudence. For as Underſtanding is 
before willing, it being impoſlible there ſhould 
be any Will of what is unknown, ſo the Under- 

ſtanding 
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ſtanding muſt perceive and judge right before 
the Will can a& right. Now as thoſe Habits 
which immediately diſpoſe the Will to act right, 
and are ſubjected in it, are properly what we 
call Moral Vertues, ſo that in the Underſtand- 
ing which directs and practically determines the 
Will ſo to act, is as properly an Intellectual Ver- 
tue. Such is Prudence, and therefore that it is 
an Intelle&ual Vertue is plain. A Vertue, be- 
cauſe it determines the Will to that which is 
good. And an Intellectual Vertue, becauſe it is 
ſubjected in the Underſtanding, tho? ſtill Moral 
as to the Object, as was noted before. For in- 
deed the Objects are really the ſame in Prudence 
and in thoſe other Vertues which we call Moral, 
the things that are to be done being the Objects 
of both. But yet with this remarkable difference 
as to the Formality. They are the Objects of 
Prudence as ſo many Practical Truths which 
Reaſon approves and recommends, but they are 
the Objects of the Moral Vertues as they are de- 
firable Goods, To clear this by an Example. 
To eat and drink moderately belongs at once to 
Prudence and Temperance. To Prudence, as 
directing ſuch a proportion to be taken ; to 
Temperance, as inclining the Will to take ac- 
cording to the meaſure by Prudence preſcrib'd. 
So that tho' the Object be really the fame in 
both, yet *tis not under the ſame manner and 


formality that it is ſo, it belonging to Prudence 


after a more Rational and Intellectual way than 
to the other Vertues. So that even here where 
| they 
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they agree, they alſo differ. But that which ! 
mainly inſiſt upon is, that Prudence tho? Moral 
as to the Object, is yet as to the Subject a Ver- 
tue purely Intellectual, which e. the diffe- 
rence between that and the Moral Vertnes clear 
and full. 


. From hence we may gather that Prudence 
is a ſort of Knowledoe, as belonging to the Ra- 


tional and Intellectual part , whoſe Charactet 
and Diſtinction that is. Tis clear in the gene- 
ral that it muſt be Knowledge; but what ſort of 
Knowledge, is the Queſtion. To which I An- 
ſwer firſt, Not an Habitual Knowledge, or ſuch 
as a Man has in Power on ly, as the Knowledge 
of a Mathematical Propoſition which a Man has 
in his Sleep; or when he does not think of it, 

or remember the grounds ot the Demonſtration, 

and yet he is ſaid to know it, becauſe he is 0 
far Maſter of it, that he can demonſtrate it 
whenever he has 2 mind to attend to it, and re- 
collect himſelf, This I underſtand by an Habi— 
tua! Knowledge. But Prudence is not ſuch a 
dormant Knowledge as this, (ſince if it were, a 
Man might do a great many taoliſh and impru— 
dent Acts with it, almoſt as many as without it) 
but a preſent and actual Knowledge, whereby a 
Man being awaken'd into a right ſenſe of things, 

conſiders and actually fees and knows what is 
beſt and fiite!t to be donc, as ihe Mathematician 
knows the Concluſion which he is inferring from 
its proper Principles. Only with this difference, 
that the Mathematician not only actually knows 


the 
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the Concluſion, but the Principles and Reaſons 


upon which it is founded, and ſo his Knowledge 
is Science properly ſpeaking, Whereas it is not 


. neceſſary that our. Prudent Man ſhould always 


underſtand the Reaſons of his Practical Propo- 
ſition, that this or that is to be done, nor that 
the Reaſons he has for it ſhould be always de- 
monſtrative, nor is Morality perhaps in every 
Inſtance capable of ſuch Reaſons. is ſuffici- 
ent that he has ſuch an apprehenſion or percep- 
tion of things that are to be done, as may de- 
termine his Will to the doing of them, and ſuch 
as may be call'd Knowledee in a large ſenſe, 
and that it be preſent and actual, without which 
indeed his Will cannot be determin'd by it. 

4. Again, as Prudence is not an Habitual but 
Actual, ſo neither is it a Speculative or Notional, 
but a Practical Knowledge. The general diffe- 
rence between which two I conceive to be this, 
That Speculative Knowledge contemplates Truth 
for it ſelf, and accordingly ſtops and reſts in the 
Contemplation of it, which is what we com- 
monly call Theory, Whereas Practical Knowledge 
has an order or reference to Action; that is, it 
contemplates Truth (for that is common to both) 
not merely as Truth, but as a Rule or Principle 
of ſome Human or Moral Operation. The 


Ground of this (according to Baronius) is the 


Diſtinction that is in things, whereof ſome are 
neceſſary, and ſome contingent. Accordingly 
that Knowledge which contemplates neceſſary 
things, muſt needs reſt in the Contemplation of 


F them 
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them as its end. For ſuch things not depending 
upon us, nor being in our Power to be done or 
alter'd by us, we have nothing to do but to 
contemplate them. But that Knowledge which 
has contingent things for its Object, need not 
reſt in the Contemplation of them, but may 
proceed from thence to Action, becauſe the 
things which it is concern'd about are ſuch as 
depend upon us, and may be done by us. And 
this he makes to be the Ground of Speculative 
and Practical Science, taking the Diviſion partly 
from the Object, and partly from the End. But 
this Account, as I humbly conceive, wants a 
little correction to make it right. For tho? it 
ſhould be granted that Speculation is properly of 
neceſſary Truth, yet I ſee no neceſſity that all 
Knowledge of neceſſary Truth ſhould be ſpecu- 
lative, cr reſt in the Contemplation of it as its 
laſt term. For it may have a further Reference, 
and be both in the Nature of the Thing it ſelf, 
and in the Intention of him that has it, in order 
to Practice. For nothing hinders, but that what 
is otherwiſe a ſpeculative Truth may be practi- 
cally we ks that is, may be confided not 
barely as a Truth, but as a Rule or Principle of 
ſome Moral Action that is to be form'd upon it. 
And many ſuch neceſſary Truths there are both 
in Morality and in Divinity. And yet however, 
there is ſo much Truth in this Account, that if 
all Things were neceſſary, and nothing. contin- 
gent, there-could be no ſuch thing as Practical 
Knowledge, but all would be pure Speculation. 

Becauſe 
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Becauſe then, ſince we could not make any al- 
teration in things, we could only contemplate 
them as they are in their own Immutable Natures, 
without referring what we knew of them to any 
Practical End. Which indeed would be impol- 
ſible, becauſe we could not then a pply our Know- 
ledge as a Rule or Principle for the doing any 
thing, ſince upon that Suppoſition there would 
be nothing to be done by us, all being Neceſſary 
and Immutable. So that Contingency at leaſt 1s 
of the ground of this Diſtinction. But as for 
Neceſſity if that has any part in it, *tis not that 
the knowledge of neceſſary things is always ſpe- 
culative (as our Metaphyſician will have it) but 
becauſe ſpeculative Knowledge is always of ne- 
ceſſary things. But whether the latter be indeed 
ſo or no, is beſides my preſent purpoſe to diſ- 

Ute. 
4 5. To go on therefore with our Subject, when 


Prudence is here faid to be a Practical K nowledee, 


my meaning is not that 'tis only a knowledge of 


Practical things, as if twere the ObjeF only that 


made the diſtinction. For there may be a Noti- 
onal Knowledge of ſuch things as in themſelves 
are of a Practical Nature ; as when a Man ſtudies 
Divinity or Morality (as moſt *tis to be fear'd 
do) only for knowledge ſake, without any de- 
ſign of forming his Manners upon the Truths 


which he contemplates in either. Beſides, if 
Prudence were only ſo far Practical, as that ſ1g- 


nifies a Knowledge of Practical things, then 
whoever had that Knowledge would thereby im- 
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mediately become a Prudent Man, whereas the 
contrary 1s moſt evident by experience as well as 
reaſon, there being many Good Moralifts that 
are Bad Men, and if Bad Men, to be ſure not 
Prudent Men. And therefore when I make Pru- 
dence to be a Practical Knowledge, I don't mean 
only that tis a Knowledge of Practical things, 
but a Knowledge that has an order to Pra@ice, 
that is, that it contemplates Moral Truths, not 
barely as Truths, but as Rules and Principles of 
Action. And therefore St. Auſtin's Notion of 
. Prudence ſeems not ſo correct, when 
2 2 A. he defines it to be, Appetendarum G. 
«I, Cap. 13. , 82 
vil andarum rerum Scientiam, the 
knowledge of things to be deſired, and to be 
avoided. This by what we have already ſaid of 
Prudence (not to inſiſt upon what remains for 
the compleating its Notion) appears to be too 
large and general a definition of it, as maki 
it Practical only, as a Science is ſaid to be Pra- 
ical, becauſe it treats of Practical things, and 
conſiders certain Moral Truths. Beſides, if Pru- 
dence were no more than the Knowledge of 
what is to be deſired, and what is to be avoid- 
ed, then Prudence would be all one with Moral 
Knowledge, that is, the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil, which as ſuch is no Vertue, ſince it is in 
the Devil and the worſt of Men, who by this 
Definition might alſo come in for a title to Pru- 
dence. Which would alfo then be fo very cheap 
and common a thing, that there would be no 
Secaſion for that Queſtion in Job, Where ſhall 
wiſdom 
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wiſdom be found, and where js the place of under- 
landing ? Job 28. 12. For indeed where would 
it not be rather. 

6. But tho? we are got beyond St. Auſtin, I 
think we are too general yet. And therefore to 
our foregoing Account of Prudence, that 'tis a 
Practical Knowledge, I further add that 'tis alſo 
a Knowledge actually directive of our Practice. 
For indeed to ſpeak out at once what I have been 
driving at and making way for by theſe ſteps, I 
take Prudence, if not formally, yet materially 
and in the reality of the thing, to be the ſame with 
the laſt Practical Dictate of the Underſtanding, 
judging rightly, and directing the Will to the 
choice of that which is right and fit to be Cho- 
ſen. This I do not offer as a formal Definition, 
but however ſuch a one may now be given upon 
the forelaid grounds. For taking Practical Know- 
ledge, not as it ſignifies a Knowledge of Practi- 
cal things, but as a Knowledge that has an order 
to Practice or Operation, l would define Prudence 
thus, that 'tis a Practical Knowledge of Good 
and Evil, actually directive of the Will in the 


choice of that which is Good, and refuſal of 


that which is Evil. I do not ſay of that which is 
Morally Good or Evil, becauſe there may be Pru- 
dence in other things beſides theſe which concern 
Morality (tho that be the chief Scene of it) as 
In the ordering a Man's Civil Behaviour, or the 
management of his Temporal Affairs. And we 
are now conſidering the nature of Prudence at 
large, and therefore muſt define it in ſuch gene- 
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ral Terms as may comprehend it in its full ex- 
tent, which I ſuppoſe the foregoing Definition 
to do. But indeed if the Queſtion be, not of 
Prudence at large, but of Moral Prudence, what 
that is, then we muſt reſtrain the Definition to 
Moral Good and Evil, excluding things of a 
more indifferent concernment, as our Behaviour, 
Temporal Affairs, &c. And if the Queſtion be 
concerning Criſtian Prudence, we muſt make it 
ſtraiter yet, that is not ſhorter, but more ſpecial 
and determinate; as in this or the like form. 
Chriſtian Prudence is a Practical Knowledge of 
that Good which Chriſtianity requires, and of 
that Evil which it forbids, actually directive of 
the Will in the choice of that Good, and the 
refuſal of that Evil. In which Definition is ta- 
ken in what belongs to the general Idea of Pru- 
dence, only adding ſuch reſtrictions as are neceſ- 
ſary to make it properly Chriſtian, For Chri- 
ſtian Prudence differs not from any other Pru- 
dence as to its general Meaſures, but only as to 
its Obje& and its End ; and let but a Chriſtian 
be as careful to avoid Sin, and the Conſequences 
of it, as the Man of the World is to avoid any 
Temporal Loſs or Damage, and he will be as 
wiſe in his Generation as the other is in his. If it 
be faid that there is ſome other Evil to be avoid- 
ed by Chriſtian Prudence beſides the Evil of Sin, 
viz. that of Puniſhment, as alſo ſome other 
Good to be choſen beſides Moral Good, vix. 
that of Happineſs; I grant it; but this was not 
ſo neceſſary to be expreſly ſet down as being 
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vertually included in the other. However, in- 
ſtend of that Good which Chriſtianity requires, 
and that Evil which it forbids, *tis but to ſay, 
that Good which it requires and promiſes, and 
that Evil which it forbid, and threatens, and the 
Definition will be in all its parts 1ntire. 

7. But to refle& back a little upon the prece- 
ding account of Prudence, it ſeems agreeable 
both to the nature of the thing, and to the com- 
mon Notions which Men have about it, which 
tho? not digeſted into this form, are yet reſol- 
vible into it, or what comes very near it. For 
in the Firſt place 'tis acknowledged to be an In- 
tellectual Vertue, and to belong to the under- 
ſtanding as the Subject or Principle of it, and 
therefore its Character in the general muſt be 
Knowledge. Which is according to the Notion 
Men have of it, and accordingly Prudent Men 
are call'd Wiſe Men, and diſcreet Men, as on the 
contrary Imprudent Men are commonly calPd 
Fools, and their Conduct Folly, It muſt then in 
the general be Knowledge. But what Knowledge > 
Not Habitual Knowledge. For Habitual Know- 
ledge is conſiſtent with Actual Tgnorance and 
Folly; beſides, that it is not the immediate Prin- 
ciple of Action. For Men do not act immedi- 
ately by their Habitual Knowledge, as appears 
plainly by this, becauſe they many times act 
againſt it, as is manifeſt in the caſe of Sin. Nei- 
ther are they reckon'd Prudent Men in the eſteem 
of the World who have this Quieſcent ſort of 
| Knowledge, which lies like Embers in the Aſhes. 
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and gives neither Light nor Heat till it be blown 
up, but hey rather whoſe Knowledge is in readi- 
neſs for Action, and who have ſuch a preſent 
ſenſe of things as ſerves for the uſe of Life, in 
many Circumſtances of which Men are put upon 
Acting before they have time to blow up thoſe 
ſleeping Embers we were ſpeaking of. Beſides, 
*tis very well known that many that have this 
fort of Knowledge, even to Excellency and 
Perfection, are at the ſame time ſome of the 
moſt Impradent Men in the World. ?*Tis plain 
therefore that Prudence muſt not be an Habitual, 
but an Actual Knowledge. And 'tis as plain a- 
—___— it muſt not be a Speculative Knowledge, 
ut a Practical one, that is, a Knowledge in or- 
der to Practice. For indeed otherwiſe if it were 
only mere Knowledge, tho? never ſo much in 
Act, yet if it were not alſo in order to Act and 
Practice, there would be no reaſon why it ſhould 
be a Vertue. That which makes it ſo is the Or- 
der which it has to Practice. And this alſo is 
very conſonant to the Notions Men have of 
Prudence, who look upon it as that Vertue which 
ſerves to the conduct of their Lives, and the 
government of their Actions. For indeed one 
great difference whereby Prudence is diſtinguiſh*d 
from Theory is this, not only that Theory con- 
templates Truth for it ſelf, and Prudence in or- 
der to ſome Operation, but that Theory has 
only Truth for its Object, whereas Prudence be- 
fides Truth has alſo for its Object (ultimately 
and terminatively) Good and Ful, it being wy 
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the ſake of Good and Evil, that is, for the chu- 
fing the former and avoiding the latter, that it 
contemplates Truth. And herein it is that the 
practicalneſs of Prudence as diſtinct from pure 
Theory chiefly conſiſts, in that it contemplates 
Truth for the ſake of Good. For which reaſon 
in the Definition it is more properly calPd a 
Practical Knowledge of Good and Evil, than a 
Practical Knowledge of Truth. But once more, 
as it muſt be a Knowledge in order to Practice, 
ſo it muſt be alſo (to compleat all) actually di- 
rective of that Practice. For Prudence is the 
Vertue that governs all our Movements, and di- 
rects them to their right end, and that not only 
in this ſenſe that whenever they are ſo directed 
tis that which does direct them, but that by 
Prudence they are ſure to be ſo directed. No- 
thing directs them but that, and that does it ef- 
fectually. For otherwiſe there might be no dif- 
ference as to a Man's Conduct between Prudence 
and Imprudence, or between him that has it, and 
him that wants it. For he that wants it can but 
miſconduct himſelf, and if he that has it may 
dlo the ſame, then (as to that) where's the dif- 
ference? But this rather ſhews that he has it not, 
as indeed every wrong ſtep that a Man makes 
ſhews that he wants Prudence as to that thing at 
leaſt, how Prudent ſoever he may be in other 
matters, Which is a Conſideration peculiar to 
this Caſe. A Man's ating wrong does not prove 
that he does not Notionally know what is right 
(if it did, we ſhould have a very dark World 
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of it) but it is a deciſive Argument that he wants 
Prudence, and why, but becauſe if he had it he 
would be better directed by it. This therefore 
ſhews that Prudence muſt be actually directive, 
becauſe thoſe who do not direct themſelves a- 
right are not Prudent Men. Neither does the 
World ſo account them, which always judges 
Men to be Wiſe or Fooliſh according to the mea- 
ſures which they take. And ſo does a better 
Authority, who is a wiſe man, and eadued with 
knowledge amoneſt you 2 let him ſhew out of a good 
converſation his works with meekneſs of wiſdom, 
Jam. 3. 13. And indeed this is one great thing 
wherein Prudence differs from, and goes beyond 
Habitual Knowledge, and Speculative Knowledge, 
yea, and Practical Knowledge at large; for all 
theſe have a directive Influence towards the order 
of a Man's Conduct, and do each of them in its 
proportion ſerve to that purpoſe. But yet ſo, 
that an ill Conduct is conſiſtent with any, or all 
of them. But with Prudence it is not conſiſtent, 
which ſhews that it has not only a directive ten- 
dency as ſome other things may have, but that 
it aZzally directs and conducts Men in the ma- 
nagement of themſelves and their Concerns. And 
indeed this Actual DireFiveneſs is of the very 
Eſſence of Prudence, without which we can have 
no perfect conception of it. And thus having 
gone over the Materials of our Definition, and 
ſhewn it to be right as to the Subſtance of it, I 
ſuppoſe there will be no great difficulty as to 
the Form, which therefore I ſhall leave to ſhift 
for it ſelf. ER 8. But 
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3. But before I proceed to other Conſiderati- 
ons, it may be a further Illuſtration, and per- 
haps Confirmation of this matter if we conſider 
the account which Ariſtotle gives of it. With 
whom as far as I agree; I ſhall have the Prote- 
ction of his Authority (which I confeſs to be of 
greater weight with me in Ethical than in Phyſe- 
cal Matters) and where I differ from him, I hope 
it will appear that I have ſome reaſon why I 
do ſo. Ariſtotle then in the 6th Book of his 
Morals, Chap. 5. lays down two Definitions of 
Prudence, tho? much of the ſame importance. 
His firſt Definition of it, as near as I can tranſlate 


it, runs thus, that *tis a true Habit with Reaſon 


Practical, concerning thoſe things that are Good 
and Bad to Min. His other 1s, that tis a Habit 
with right reaſon practical concerning things 
that are good to Man. To give theſe Definiti- 
ons in Greek there is the leſs need, becauſe T 
doubt that even in Ezeliſh they will be Greek to 
the common Reader. But for the ſatisfaction of 


them that can underſtand it, the Greet of the 


firſt is, durlw\ A UE and went abys wpaxbixdu?, met w? 
every djald u le . That of the ſecond is, gewmar 
77 Arai wart AYE * Ane, met d ayleumva take Trepxlixluy- 
That which makes theſe Definitions ſo blind is, 
that one does not well know how to diſpoſe of 
the word (Reaſon) whether to join it with 
Habit, or with Practical. If with Habit, then 
tis, Prudence is a Habit with Reaſon, Practical 
concerning Good and Evil. But a Habit with 


Reaſon ſeems to me an odd jumble, and what it 


means 
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means unleſs it be a Rational Habit, is not eaſy 
to underſtand, and if it means that, I think tis 
but untowardly expreſs'd. But if you join Rea- 
ſon with Practical, then *tis, Prudence is a Habit 
Practical with Reaſon, or to expreſs it more 
clearly, a Habit of Acting with Right Reaſon, 
concerning thoſe things, or in thoſe things which 
are Good and Evil to Man. Which indeed makes 
the better Senſe, and is (fo put) a clear Defini- 
tion. But whether true or no may be a Queſtion. 
But take it either way, there is this in common, 
that Prudence is here made to be a Habit, which 
perhaps has more Difficulty in it than moſt peo- 
ple are aware of. For if it be a Habit, *tis plain, 
that it muſt be an Intellectual Habit, and ſo a 
fort of Knowledge, and by conſequence it muſt 
be an Habitual Knowledge. But we have alrea- 
dy ſhewn Prudence not to conſiſt in Habitual! 
but in Actual Knowledge. And it ſeems a clear 
Caſe that it does not conſiſt in Habitual Know- 
ledge at large. For Prudence, as all Men under- 
Rand, is that whereby Men act aright. But Men 
are ſo far from acting aright by Habitual Know- 
ledge, that they do not properly a& by it at all, 
that not being the Immediate Principle of their 
Action. Nay, they very often act againſt it, and 
commit as many Follies with it as the moſt Ig- 
norant can do. Nor are Men reckon'd Prudent 
for their Habitual Knowledge, for thoſe unactive 
Notions of things which they have only in Pow- 
er, and ſo far at command that they can recover 
them when they apply themſelves to conſider and 
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reflect; but that which gains them this Chara- 
&er is that right ſenſe of things which they are 
actually awaken'd into, and the proof that they 
give of it by an anſwerable Conduct. But now 
as Ariſtotle himſelf obſerves in the very entrance 
upon this Chapter, the way to know what Pru- 
dence is, is to conſider who thoſe are whom we 
call Prudent Men, *Tis a good Remarque, and 
Jam willing to ſtand by it. Who then are thoſe 
whom we call Prudent, thoſe who Habitually 
underſtand what is fit to be done, or thoſe who 
have an Actual Senſe of it when they are to 
Act ? The latter without all Queſtion are the 
Prudent Men both in the Opinion and in the 
Language of the World. And ſo tis alſo in that 
of Scripture, which expreſſes its Wiſe, and Good 
Men (the only Wiſe Men in Scripture) under 
the Characters of Conſideration, Watchfulneſs, 
and girding up the loyns of the mind, 1 Pet. 1. 
13. an alluſion to Runners or Waiters, and ſig- 
nifying either way the greateſt Preparation and 
Readineſs of Mind. Which alſo makes the Cha- 
racter of the Wiſe Virgins in the Parable, and is 
the very thing that d iſtinguiſhes them from the 
Fooliſh. Both had Lamps, but both had not 
Oyl. Only the Wiſe too Oy! with them, and 
this was their W7ſ4oz. 
9 But beſides, if Prudence were Habitual 
Knowledge, then it would follow that wherever 
Habitual Knowledge is, there alſo muſt be Pru- 
dence, fince nothing can be divided from it (elf. 
But this is fo far from being true, that Habitual 
Know- 
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Knowledge even in the very fulneſs of its Light 
is conſiſtent not only with the want of Prudence, 
but with the higheſt Imprudence in the World, 
as is plain in the Caſe of the fall Angels, who 
in the midſt of all their Illuminations forgot 
themſelves, and committed Folly, even the great- 


eſt Folly conceivable, that of Rebelling againſt 
God. Nor is this an uncommon Caſe among 


Men,who with a great deal of this fort of Light 
do works of Darkneſs A moſt eminent Exam- 
ple of which, next to that of the Angels that 
ſinn'd, we have in King Solomon, who in the 
midſt of all his Habitual Light, Natural and Su- 
pernatural, went aſtray, and for ſome part of 


his Life at leaſt, and that the latter part too, 


wanted Prudence, even that very Practical Wiſ- 
dom of which he ſays ſuch great things. For 
ſtrange Women (and one would think they 
ſhould be ſtrange Women indeed) drew him 


aſide, and turn'd away his Heart to ſtrange Gods, 
even that Heart of his which was as large as 


the ſand that is on the Sea ſhore. How art thou 
fall'n from Heaven, thou Bright Star of the 


Morning, how is thy Light Eclipsd, and thy 
Glory Darken'd, and caſt into a Shade ! Thou 


that had'ſt Wiſdom for thy Spouſe, and whoſe 
Pleaſure and Happineſs was in Vertue ! And Oh 
how ought all Great and Good Men, and parti- 


cularly Men of Lieht and Knowledge, take warn- 


ing by thy Example, leſt they alſo fall when they 
think they ſtand. | 


10. But 
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10. But neither is Habitual Knowledge the 
thing that Men underſtand by Prudence, but we 
conſider them as diſtinct things, and are ſo far 
from being ſurprized to find one without the 
other, that tis a common ſaying with us, that 
ſuch a Man is an Ingenious Man, or a very 
Knowing or Learned Man, but he wants Pra- 
dence, which could not be if Habitual Knowledge 
and Prudence were the ſame thing. And 'tis im- 
plied by that very Expreſſion that they are not. 
But to conclude all in this ſhort Argument. Pru- 
dence according to the ordinary Notion we have 
of it is in general (for this is not intended as 
a ſtrict Definition) that Senſe or Apprehenſion 
of things, whatever it be, that governs and di- 
rects Men in their Actions, ſo as to make them 
do as they ſhould do. But Habitual Knowledge 
does not thus direct Men's Actions, partly as not 
being the Principle of Action, and partly as be- 
ing conſiſtent with the greateſt Miſconduct in 
Acting, and therefore Prudence is not Habitual 
Knowledge. But the Argument may be turn'd 
as well the other way. Prudence is that Senſe 
which directs Mens Actions. But that Senſe 
which dire&s Mens Actions, is that AFual Senſe 
which they have when they Act. Therefore that 
Actual Senſe which Men have when they Act is 
their Prudence. And ſo Prudence conſiſts not 
in Habitual but in Actual Knowledge, according 
to the Tenour of the preceding account. 

11. Not but that Habitual Knowledge is a very 
good Foundation for Prudence, as well as for 

Mo- 
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Moral Vertue, and he that is truly Prudent will 
be ſurc to build upon it, by attending to its ge- 
neral Rules and Principles, and applying them to 
the regulation of his Actions. He will build 
upon it not Wood, Hay, and Stubble, but Gold, 
Silver, and Precious Stones, the ſubſtantial Ver- 
tues of Chriſtian Life. But ſtil] the Foundation 
is one thing, and the Building is another; and 
he that has this Foundation alone, I mean only 


Habitnal Knowledge, tho? very capable of being 


improved into a Viſe Man, is however as yet 
but a more krowine Fool. But the ſhort is, Pru- 
dence muſt be that whatever it be, that makes a 
Man act Prudently, to do that which in every 
Circumſtance or Occurrence is fit to be done. 
But now.Habitual Knowledge 1s not that which 
makes a Man Act Prudently (unleſs it be in a re- 
mote and diſpoſitive Senſe, as a Foundation only, 
as was ſaid before) and that partly becauſe it ts 
not the immediate Principle of Action, and part- 
ly becauſe it is conſiſtent with the contrary,there 
being no Folly or Miſconduct ſo groſs, but what 
is well conſiſtent with Habitual Knowledge, and 
what Men moſt eminently quality'd that way 
have been guilty of. And therefore Prudence 
does not conſiſt in Habitual Knowledge. 

12. But may there not be ſome difference be- 
tween 2 Habit of Knowledge at large, and a Ha- 
bit of knowing or right thinking when we Ac, 
and tho? Prudence be not the former, may it not 
yet be the latter? This I ſhall conſider by and 
by. In the mean time I fhall grant that there 


may 


rn 
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may be a Habit of Prudence Materially confider'd 
that is, a Man by the frequent doing of Vertu- 

ous or Prudent Acts, may obtain a Habit of do- 
ing that which Prudence requires he ſhould do. 
But then this is not properly a Habit of Prudence, 
but a Habit of Vertue. Ot Vertue directly, and 
per ſe as we ſay, and of Prudence only by Acct- 
dent, becauſe the matter of Vertue and of Pru- 
dence is the ſame. And I ſhall alſo allow Pru- 
dence to be thus much further concern'd in it, 
that to a Man that has this Habit, a leſſer mea- 
ſure of Prudence will ſerve to determine him to 
the practice of that Vertue, as being by his Ha- 
bit already inclined to it, than what would ſerve 
another Man, who having not the advantage of 
ſuch a Habit, is to do all by force of Thought 
and Conſideration. So that this Habit is a great 

Help to Prudence, and ſuch as may in ſome de- 
gree ſupply the place of it. For a leſs degree 
will by this advantage be able to do as auch, 
and the ſame degree will be able to do more. But 
all this is not becauſe Prudence is a Habit, but 
becauſe the Habit happens to incl ine to the very 
ſame thing to which Prudence direct. 

13. I ſhall advance a ſtep nearer towards a 
Conceſſion of Prudence being a Habit, and that 
is to grant that a Man by frequent Thought and 

Reflexion may arrive to a Habit of Conſederate- 
eſs. Which will be a double Advantage to him, 
partly as ſuſpending his Action, and putting a 

ſtop to it, 'till he has ſuch a ſenſe of things as 
' ſhall direct him how to proceed, and 'partly as 


ſerving 
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ſerving as a Means to open his Thoughts, and 
awaken that ſenſe in him. And ſo this Habit 
will be a great Friend to Prudence, and may 
ſerve to make him that has it a Prudent Man, 
but ſtill his Prudence does not conſiſt in that 
Habit (which is plainly of another kind) but in 
that actual ſenſe of things rather into which that 
Habit of Conſiderateneſs ſerves to awaken him. 
14. But are there not Men who we ſay are 
Prudent Men, and that when they do not Act, 
and of whom we may ſay the ſame even when 
they are aſ{zep © True, and by this we mean that 
they are ſuch as generally do Act Prudently, or 
that will as we reaſonably preſume Act ſo, when- 
ever occalion is given, Well, but in the mean 
time, muſt there not be ſome fix'd and perma- 
nent Principle in them that ſhall determine them 
ſo to Act? And what is that but a Habit of Pru- 
dence ? This, I think, is the laſt puſh of the Ob- 
jection. But to this I ſay firſt, that there is no- 
thing that properly determines Men te act Pru- 
dently as an immediate Principle, but that Actu- 
al ſenſe which they have when they Act. What- 


ever is ſaid to determine beſides, does it only 


Mediately aud Indirectly, ſo far as tis aſſiſtant to 
the other. And this I ſay Secondly; may be that 
Habit of Conſiderateneſe which | was ſpeaking, of 
before. The Men we are talking of, I ſuppoſe, 
to be arrived to this Habit of Conſiderateneſs, 
which is alſo what ſome Mens natural Temper 
diſpoſes them to. And this Habit of Conſide: 


xateneſs may be alſo ſuppoſed to fall in with a 
| 9 8 | naturally 
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naturally good underſtanding, and with a good 
ſtock of Habitual Knowledge, the Principles of 
which (that in other Men would lye dormant) 
this Habit of Conſiderateneſs will tis like reduce 
to Act, and make a Practical Application of them 
to the direction of Life. And ſo theſe Men may 
in ſome ſenſe be faid to have 2 Habit of Pru- 
dence, that is, they have ſuch a Habit, or Habits; 
as are uſeful and miniſterial to beget Prudence 
in them, to ſtrike a light into their Minds when 
they come to Act, and ſo to make them Act like 
Prudent Men. But they cannot be faid for all 
this to have a Habit of Prudence in the farre 
ſenſe as we are ſaid to have a Habit of Tempe- 
rence, For the Habit of Temperance is ſuppo- 
ſed to be the very Vertue of Temperance ; and 
when we ſay a Man has the Habit of Tempe- 
rance, we mean that he has that Temperance 
which is a Habit. But in the preſent Cafe, this 
Habit of Prudence does not ſignify the very Ver- 
tue of Prudence ; and when theſe Men are ſaid 
to have a Habit of Prudence, we ought not to 
mean that they have that Prudence which is a 
Habit. For in the Caſe fuppoſed 'tis plain, that 
theſe Habits are of another nature from Prudence, 
and that tho* they are aſſiſtant to it, yet that 
Prudence does not conſiſt in any of them, but 
rather in ſomething conſequent to them, even itt 
that Actual Practical Senſe or Judgment which 
directs a Man's Actions. 
15. I ſhall approach one ftep nearer towards a 
Conceſſion yet. Prudence is that Knowledge or 
1 G 2 right 
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right ſenſe of things which we have when we 
Act, and which ditects our Actions. And one 
may conceive that by frequent Acting Prudently, 
and by having this right ſenſe when we Act, we 


may acquire a Habit or Power of having it, and 


ſo may in this ſenſe (which is more immediate 
than the other) be ſaid to have a Habit of Pru- 
dence. But whether Prudence be formally that 
very Habit or Power, as in the Caſe of Tempe- 


rance, 1s the Queſtion. And it ſeems not. For 
Prudence is not Knowledge at large, but that 


Knowledge which directs us when we AF. But 
now a Knowledge which directs us when we Act, 
muſt be a Knowledge which we have when we 
Act. And that Knowledge which we hque when 
we Act, is AFual Knowledge. And therefore 
tho? there may be a Habit of this directive Know- 
ledge, yet it ſeems that this Knowledge cannot 
be it ſelf a Habit, and that becauſe an A@ can- 


not be a Habit. It ſeems reaſonable that Pru- 


dence ſhould import Actual Knowledge, ſince if 


we have never ſo much Knowledge in Habit or 


Power, yet unleſs we have it in Act too, it can 
be of no ſervice to us when we Act. But now 
if Prudence be Actual Knowledge, it is not very 
obvious to conceive how it can be a Habit too, 
unleſs an Act can be a Habit, that is, unleſs di- 
ſtinct things can be the ſame. It may here per- 


haps not be unworthy of our Obſervation that 


the Caſe ſeems different as to Knowledge, and 
as to Vertue. A Man by frequent abſtaining may 
acquire a Habit of Temperance, that is, a * 
. | that 
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that may facilitate the Act, and diſpoſe him to 
the doing of it. And even this Habit of Tem- 
perance may alſo in a formal Senſe be Tempe- 
rance, becauſe the ſubje& of Temperance being 
the Will, the ſtanding Bent and Inclination of 
it, as well as the Act may come under that mo- 
ral Denomination ; and 'tis a ſign that the Ver- 
tue is the more rooted and ſettled in the Will, 
when it carries ſuch a Bent or Inclination to it. 
But now tho' by frequent Meditation we may 
come to have a Habit or Power of Knowledge, 
as well as of Temperance, yet it does not ſeem 
ſo eaſy to conceive that this Habit or Power of 
Knowledge ſhould formally be Knowledge (as 
that the Habit of Temperance ſhould be Tempe- 
rance) or that Knowledge ſhould be a Habit, as 
it is uſually ſaid to be, Knowledge and the pow- 
cr of knowing ſeeming diltin& things. Nor is 
it any addition to our Knowledge to fay it is in 
power, but a Diminution rather, the Act in 
Knowledge being more than the Habit, tho' in 
Vertue the Habit be more than the A&. Whereby 
again it. ſeems, that a Habit of Vertue and a 
Habit of Knowledge are of a different Conſide- 
ration. But tho' we ſhould allow a Habit of 
Knowledge to be Knowledge, and ſo Knowledge 
to be a Habit, yet Prudence being a ſpecial fort 
of Knowledge, a Knowledge which we have 
when we Act, and which directs us in Acting, 
and ſo importing a form of Actuality in it, there 
is not the ſame reaſon that this Knowledge ſhould 
be a Habit, ſince tho? the Habit of Temperance 
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be Temperance (that Denomination being com- 


mon to both Act and Habit) yet it is not hat 
Temperance which is the AZ of that Vertue, nor 
can that Temperance at leaſt be ſaid to be a 
Habit, which ſeems to be the Caſe here. But do 
we not call him a Prudent Man that has a Ha- 
bit of Prudence ? Be it ſo in the general. But 
when we come to examine more explicitly what 
that is, we ſha!! find that it is of thinking rightly 
when he Ads. And therefore muſt not Prudence 
be ſuppoſed to conſiſt in that right thinking, 
which being an Actual Thought, one can't well 
conceive how it ſhould be a Habit at the ſame 
time, Prudence and the Habit of Prudence ſeem- 
ing diſtinct things. All which may perhaps ſerve 
to explain (what otherwiſe might be thought a 
Difficulty) how the Habit of Temperance may 
be Temperance, and yet the Habit of Prudence 
may not be Prudence. I am ſenſible there may 


be fome difference between Habitual Knowledge 


at large, and the Habit of knowing or right 
thinking when we Act. But (till that Habit 
which we have of thinking rightly when we 
AR, is but Habitual Knowledge, tho? perhaps of 
2 more perfe& Kind ; and therefore if Prudence 
be Actual Knowledge (as it ſeems plainly to be) 
then whether this may not be as good an Argu- 
ment to prove that it is not this ſort of Habitual 


Knowledge, as that it is not Habitual Knowledge 


at large, Actual Knowledge being oppoſed to 
Habitual in its full extent. And if it be not a 
Habit of Knowledge, what other Habit it ſhould 
be I do not well underſtand. 16.1 
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16, I know not therefore whether I may not 
now make a Diſtinction, which before perhaps 
would have been thought too nice, and that is 
between a Habit of , call pare and Prudence 
which is a Habit. A Habit of Prudence may 
be granted, meaning not that Prudence is it ſelf 
a Habit, but only that there are ſome Habits that 
are aſſiſtant to Prudence, that befriend it, are 
ſubſervient to it, and diſpoſe Men for it, and 
ſach as in all reaſonable Preſumption will make 
Men Act Prudently. Or at moſt that we may 
have a power of Prudence. And this 1s all that 
the Objection proves. but the true point of 
the Queſtion is, not whether there may be Ha- 
bits in this manner aſſiſtant to Prudence, or 
whether there may be a Habit of Prudence it 
felf, but whether Prudence it felf be a Habit, as 
in Ariſtotle's Definition it is ſaid to be. If it 
be, then it may lye dormant as all other Habits 
do, and that even when it ſhould be awake. And 
then while the Pilot fleeps in his dark Cabin, 
what will become of the Veſſel? However, ſince 
Ariſtotle and the ſtrain of our common Morality 
will have Prudence to be a Habit, I ſhall not be. 
poſitive in this matter (except only that it is not 
Habitual Knowledge at large, and fo far I am 
poſitive) but would be underſtand rather as an 
Inquirer, or an Objectour, than by way of poſi- 
tive Aﬀertion. But before I leave this matter, E 
have one ſhort ſtricture ta make upon this defi- 
nition of Arzfotte, according to the ſecond and 
more intelligible rendring of it, viz, that Pru- 
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dence is a Habit of acting with right reaſon as 
to thoſe things which are Good and Evil to 
Man, Now the fault that I find with this is, that 
it is not a definition of what was intended to be 
defined by it, but of ſomething elſe. For *tis 
not a definition of Prudence, but rather of Ver- 
tue at large, this being the general Notion we 
have of Vertue, that tis a Habit of Acting ac- 
cording to right Reaſon. 

17. And thus having in ſome meaſure ſettled 
the notion of Prudence, I ſhall now to prevent 
Contfuſion, proceed to ſhew how it differs from 
fome other things which pretend Affinity with 


hrſt that makes this Pretenſion according to its 
uſual pertneſs and forwardnels, is it. A thing 
of the greateſt uncertainty imaginable, that puts 
on a thouſand ſhapes, and changes its dreſs with 
every Age and Climate, and is in one word a 
mere Amuſement, But to come to clear and di- 
ſtin& Ideas if we can, where there is fo much 
Eonfuſion and Obſcurity, I conſider in the firſt 
place, that it muſt be ſomething of the Intel- 
lectual kind, I mean that it belongs not to the 
Will; but to the Underſtanding. Not that it is 
the very Underſtanding it ſelf, but a certain 
Operation of it. Now this Operation muſt be 
diſtinguiſh'd cither by the Matter or by the 
Manner of it; by the Matter about which it is 
exerciſed, or by the Manner whereby it proceeds. 
For there is nothing but Matter and Mauner, or, 
Being and manner of Being in all things. Not 


by 
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by the Matter of Object, for that is, or at leaſt 
may be the ſame in Wit as in other mental Ope- 
rations ; neither does that diſtinguiſh any Opera- 
tion of the Mind that I know of, unleſs it be 
Science whoſe Object is neceſſary Truth. The 
other Operations of the Mind have all one com- 
mon Object, which is Truth in general; nor does 
Science it ſelf tranſcend the Compaſs of that 
Scale, tho* the Truth which it Contemplates 
muſt have a particular Qualification, This Ope- 
ration then which we call Hit, muſt receive its 
Diſtinction from the Manner. Not a Logical 
Manner, ſuch as Compoſition or Diviſion, Affir- 
mation or Negation, &c. For Wit was never 
thought a part of Logic, however it may conſiſt 
with it. And therefore it muſt be ſome other 
manner, and that I take to be the ſo ordering 
our Thoughts or Ex preſſions as to ſtrike the 
Fancies, move the Paſſions, or pleaſe the Imagi- 
nations of thoſe to whom our Addreſs is made. 
For the buſineſs of it, as I conceive,is not to in- 
ſtruct as ſuch, but to pleaſe. Now this I ſuppoſe 
is done chiefly by conſidering things in their 
generals, and repreſenting wherein they agree, as 
on the contrary, Judgment lies in diſtinguiſhing 

one thing from another, and ſhewing wherein 
they differ. And accordingly Wit, whoſe buſi- 
neſs is only to pleaſe, recedes generally from the 
plain, ſimple and downright way of Expreſſion, 
( unleſs that ſhould happen to be moſt pleaſng, 
as in ſome Caſes it is, and is then what we call 
Humour) and chuſes rather to exprefs things in 


the 
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the figurative way, that is, by their /zkexeſ5, which 
therefore is moſt acceptable and entertaining ; 
rtly, becauſe Agreement (as having a reſem- 
nce of Concord.) is more pleaſing than Diſa- 
greement, which looks as a ſort of Diſcord -; 
and partly, becauſe it is more eaſily apprehended. 
Now by this compendious account it may appear 
that Wit is a very different thing from Judgment, 
tho? why it ſhould differ fo much from it as Mr. 
: Lock ſeems to intimate, when he 
2 Fn. * ſays, that it conſiſts in ſomething that 
ic not perſetly conformable to Truth 

aud good Reaſon, I do not underſtand; For as 
on the one hand, Wit does not require a Con- 
formity with Truth and Reaſon, ſo neither does 
it require a Diſconformity, ſo as to conſiſt in it, 
as if 1t were of the Eſſence of Wit not to bear 
an Examination at the Bar of Reaſon, but to be 
only a more agreeable fort of Nonſenſe. Some 
things I grant that are call'd Wit, may deſerve 
no better a name 3; but to give this as the notion 
of Wit, and to make it Eſential to it that it be 
not according to Truth and Reaſon, is, I think, 
ſuch an account of it as is not conformable to 
either of them, As diſtinct as Wit and Judgment 
are, I ſee nothing that ſhould hinder but that 
they may meet both in the ſame Perſon, and in 
the ſame thing too. And I am much inclined to 
think that there are a great many uſeful and ſe- 
vere Truths that are capable of a very ornamen- 
tal Dreſs ; and tho? they do not abſolutely need 
it, yet will tale Paint very well, ſo * a 
| ruth 
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Truth ſhall neither ſpoil the Wit, nor the Wit 
ſpoil the Truth, but rather ſerve to recommend 
it with the greater Grace and Advantage. Or 
elſe truly I ſhould have a much meaner Opinion 
of Oratory and Poetry than I have; nor ſhould I 
think it very accountable why the Spirit of God 
in Holy Scripture ſhould give us ſo many ſtrains 
as it does of Both. But to return to the Buſineſs, 
It appears by what has been ſaid, that Wit how- 
ever conſiſtent with Judgment (as I cannot but 
think it is) is yet a very diſtin thing from it. 
And by the fame it appears that it is alſo as di- 
ſtin& from Kxomledęe which goes to the bottom 
of things, and comprehends their Differences as 
well as their Agreements, Knowledge being no 
Knowledge any further than it is clear and diſtinct. 
Wit then is diſtinct from both theſe, tho? I (ee 
no neceſſity of its being difconfermable to either. 
But now if Wit be a diſtin& thing from Judg- 
ment and Knowledge, it muſt be as diſtin& from 
Prudence, which is a ſound Judgment and 2 
practical Knowledge. Only it muſt be more di- 
{tin& from Prudence than from judgment or 
Knowledge, and that becauſe Prudence is more 
than Judgment or Knowledge, being all that with 
an Addition, And for this reaſon 1 further note, 
that Wit is alſo more diſtinct from Prudence than 
Judgment or Knowledge are diſtin& from it. 

For Prudence is Judgment and Knowledge with 
an Addition. of ſomething more ſpecial, but it 
cannot be ſaid of Prudence that it is Wit, or of 
Wit that it is Prudence, at all. For they differ 


In- 
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intirely, and according to their whole Ideas. Ac- 
cordingly we find they are often ſeparate, which 
is the moſt certain Mark of Diſtinction. There 
are a great many Witty Men, truly and properly 
Witty, nay, that have the brighteſt and the keen- 
eſt Wits, of whom one may ſay what was once 
ſaid of an eminent Perſon, that he never ſaid 4 
fooliſh thing, nor ever did a wiſe one. Many ſuch 
Perſons there are to whom both parts of this 
Character in great meaſure belong. Men that 
have abundance of Wit, that even ſhine and 
ſparkle with it, and yet at the ſame time are the 
moſt Imprudent Men in the World, managing 
themſelves with no Wiſdom or Diſcretion, either 
as to this World, or the World to come. Con- 
cerning whom we have a very ſevere but true 
common ſaying, and that juſtifies all I have ſaid 
in this matter, ſuch a one has Wit enough, but 
that a Fool has the hecping of it. 

18. Policy or Cunning comes a great deal 
nearer to Prudence than Wit, or indeed than 
any thing elſe, as being the moſt reſembling 
Imitatour, and as I may ſay, the very Ape of it; 
which perhaps is one reaſon why it pleaſes ſo 
little, and is indeed ſo very odious to all truly 
great and ingenuous Minds. Wit and Prudence 
are diſtinct all over, and ſtand divided like the 
oppoſite Points of the Compaſs ; but Policy and 
Prudence are like North and Weſt, that have 
ſome partial agreement and tendency towards 
each other. For Policy gocs a great way towards 
a mixture with Prudence, and indeed is really 

| Prudence 
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Prudence in a great meaſure ; and what pity is 
it that it is not ſo throughout! It bears, I fancy, 
much the ſame proportion to Prudence, as what 
we call Sophiſtry does to true Reaſoning, and 
Philoſophical Science. Sophiſtry is now uſed in 
an ill ſenſe, but Originally it had a very good 
one. For at firſt all Artiſts, and even Philoſo- 
phers themſelves, were calPd Sophiſters from the 
Grammatical derivation of the word ®3 m2 opiZar, 
as being not only wiſe themſelves, but Teachers 
of Wiſdom. But afterwards, when thoſe that 
ſet up for this Profeſſion began to be lovers of 
Money, grew Mercenary, and for the ſake of 
Gain corrupted the Sciences, and inſtead of true 
Knowledge and Wiſdom ſet up ſomething like 
it, conſiſting in Captious Queſtions, and Fallaci- 
ous and Illuſive Arguments, whereby Truth was 
only imitated,and Men's Underſtandings abuſed, 
inſtead of being inlightewd or inform'd; upon 
this the name of Sophiſter grew into diſrepute, 
and ſo Plato found it in his time, and has writ 
feveral Dialogues about it, and fo it ſtands with 
us now at this day. For by Sophiſter we mean 
a captious and cavilling Diſputer, that would 
make that ſeem to be true which indeed is falſe. 
And fo by Sophiſtry we mean the Art of deceiv- 
ing by falſe reaſoning, as alſo the falſe reaſoning 

it ſelf that is apt to deceive. And ſo by Sophiſer, 
we mean a falſe and fallacious Argument that 
carries only the appearance of Truth. Now 
much after the ſame manner it is that Poles 
ſtands in relation to Prudence and true Wiſdom. 


Ir 
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It carries a very ſpecious Appearance of it, and 
is often miſtaken for it, and yet is not really the 
thing it ſeems to be, but a mere Counterſeit. It 
is indeed a trickiſn ſort of Wiſdom, a mere Jug- 
gle, and yet the Legerdemain is ſo very fine and 
clean, that the Trick is not eaſily diſcover'd, but 
often paſſes undiſcern'd. And yet we know tis 
a Trick well enough in the general, and are fo 
tar from taking Craft or Cunning for true Pru- 
cence, that a Cunning Man is with us but a gen- 
tecler word for a Kzave ; but we cawt fo well 
tell where the Trick lies, and withal are apt to 
be impoſed upon in particular Inſtances, wherein 


Cunning often paſſes for Prudence,tho? the things 


in the general are confeſſedly diſtinct. He that 
ſees a Juggler do feats of Legerdemain, is ſatis- 


fied well. enough that it muſt be a Trick, not 


becauſe he knows the manner how 'tis done, but 


becauſe he knows very well that the thing in | 


reality is 7z9po//ible. And ſo tis in the Caſe of 
Policy and Prudence, which again makes it very 
parallel to a Fallacy or piece of Sophiſtry in rea- 
ſoning. We know well enough that ſuch an 
Argument muſt be a Fallacy, and that becaufe 
we know the Concluſion is abſolutely impoſſi- 
ble, and that what is neceſſarily Falſe can never 
be proved True, and yet there may be ſome dif- 
ficulty in finding where the Fallacy lies, and 'tis 
what many can't do, that can do the other. And 
ſo thoſe that know Policy to be only a falſe Ap- 
pearance of Prudence, don't always know, eſpe- 
cially in particular Inſtances, wherein that T 
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Appearance lies, nor how to lay open the Falla- 
cy. So that every way a Politick Cunning Man 
is a Sophiſter in Prudence. W OY 
19. But to come to a greater exacneſs in this 
matter, I ſhall conſider firſt, how far Policy agrees 
with Prudence, and then how and wherein it 
differs from it. Firſt how far it agrees. Sophiſtry 
has ſome agreement with good Reaſoning, or 
elſe it could not deceive, and ſo has Policy with 
Prudence. Indeed it agrees with it ſo much, that 
*tis in great meaſure the very ſame thing. Tt 
meets it half way, and where it meets it there it 
centers with it. For whereas there are two 
neral parts of Prudence, as we ſhall ſhew here- 
after, one that conſiſts in the propoſal of a right 
end, and the other in proſecuting it by fit and 
convenient means. Policy ſtrikes in with Prudence 
intirely as to the latter of theſe. For Policy 
proſecutes its End by as fit means as Prudence 
does, if not ſuch as are abſolutely fit in theae- 
ſelves, yet ſuch however as are fit to the End, 
that is, effectual for its Attainment. For this is 
the very notion we have of a Politic or Cunning 
Man, we mean one that knows how to compaſs 
his End, that is, to uſe fit means for the obtain - 
ing of it. ?Tis not conſider'd here whether the 
End be good, and ſuch as ought to be deſign'd, 
nor whether the means be good, as that ſignifies 
Lanful, *tis enough if they are good with reſpect 
to the End propoſed, if they are fit for the Pur- 
poſe, as we (ay, and he has the Character of a 
Cunning Man who by any means can obtain his 
End. 
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End. Policy therefore agrees with Prudence as 
to the Execution part, the uſe of fit or effectual 
means. Only Prudence goes further, and there 
begins the difference. Which I now come in the 
next place to conſider. 
20. Prudence is not only a good Executor, but 
a good Deſſener too. It does not only purſue 
its End by fit and proper Means, but alſo takes 
care that its End be good, and ſuch as deſerves 
to be purſued. And as to the Means alſo, it 
takes care that they be as worthy of the End, as 
well as effectual to obtain it, that is, that they be 
good and lawful, Morally as well as Phyſically 
good. Tho' I confeſs this is but one thing in 
the Caſe of Prudence, becauſe ſuch is its End, 
that no other means are effectual, but what are 
alſo good and lawful. But however, I mention 
theſe things diſtin&ly, becauſe they are formally 
diſtin& in themſelves, and in the Caſe of Policy 
really and actually ſeparate, which conſiders no- 
thing in the means it uſes but only their effectu- 
alneſs to the end, not regarding the goodneſs or 
lawfulneſs of them. If it does, 'tis ſomewhat 
extraordinary, and that exceeds the limits of 
Policy as ſuch, and is an Advance towards true 
Prudence; and he that is thus Conſcientious in 
the choice of his Means ſo as to conſider the 
goodneſs of them, makes a ſort of Compoſition 
which very ſeldom happens, and that is that of 
an Honeſt Politician. But Policy as ſuch goes not 
ſo far, regarding nothing in the means but the 
uſefulneſs of them to the end. And in that alſo 
it 


. 
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it is faulty, propoſing a wrong End for its aim, 


and ſuch as is not fit to be Proſecuted by any 


Means, much leſs by bad ones. So that Policy 
fails of Prudence both in reſpect of the End and 
the Means too, not providing for a worthineſs in 
the forracr, nor ſtanding upon the lawftuineſs of 
the latter. In ſhort then it agrees with Prudence 
in one reſpec, and it differs from it in two. It 
agrees with it as to the uſe of effectual means, 
but it differs from it partly as to the goodneis of 
the End, and partly as to the lawfulneſs of thoſe 
means, which tho it may ſometimes happen (for 
a Politician won't refuſe means becauſe they are 
Lawful) is yet purely Accidental to Policy. 
21. From the whole we may gather that Po- 
licy is an imperfect Prudence, or Prudence in a 
certain reſpect, or in a limited Conſideration, 
ſecundum quid according to the Scholaſtic k Phraſe, 
For tho? it be not Abſolutely Prudence, or Pru— 
dence all over, yet 'tis Prudence as far as it goes, 
12. as far as the effectualneſs of the means, and 
its only fault is, that it goes no farther; and ac— 
cordingly our Saviour tells us, that the Children 
of this World are in their generation wiſer than the 
children of light, Luke 16. 8. By ſaying that 
they are wiſer, he implies that they are wiſe in 
part, ſince where the poſitive is not at all, or in 
any degree, there is no room for the compara- 
tive. And yet he does not ſay that they are 
abſolutely Wiſe, no, nor abſolutely iſer, (tr 
that they are not, becauſe their End is ſo tear 
and unworthy, tho? their Conduct bg never ſo 


or ſhrewd) 
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ſhrewd) but only that they are Wiſer in their 
Generation, that is, for the World, and in their 
way, being more dextrous and provident, more 
active and diligent in the ſecuring their worldly 
Intereſts, than the Children of Light are as to 
the far greater concernments of a better Life. 
That is in ſhort, they are Wiſer as to the Means, 
tho? not ſo Wiſe as to the End. 

22. And here indeed it is that the Wiſdom of 
the World, and of all Worldly Men, chiefly fails. 
Their Wiſdom fails as to the Ezd, as that of the 
Children of Light does as to the Meant, and 
we muſt take ſomething from each; the Religi- 
ous Man's End, and the Worldly Man's Sagacity 
and Diligence as to the uſe of Means, to make 
a compleat right Wiſe Man ; but as it is, they 
are generally both Fools, one for propoſing no 
worthier an End than he does, and the other for 
proſecuting his indeed excellent and right wor- 
thy End with no greater Care and Application. 
But however there is this Aggravation on the 
Worldly Man's fide, that he often fails as to his 
Means as well as his End ; I don't mean as to 
their Unaptneſs or Inſufficiency (for that's a de- 
fe& common to both, and in which Religious 
Men are moſt concern'd) but that they are not 
always ſo Honeſt and Lawful as they ſhould be, 
a ſmall Objection to them who have large Con- 


ſciences, and narrow Hearts, and whoſe Godli- 


neſs is their Gain. Theſe are the Defects of 
Worldly Wiſdom,and the Diſhonours of Worldly 


Wiſe Men, the Alloy of their Metal, and the 
Dark || 
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Dark Spots that are to be found in their Orb, or 
rather Hemiſphere of Light. Their Aims are 
wrong, and ſo oftentimes are their meaſures too, 
I mean as to the Juſtice and Honeſty of them, 
but (till they are dextrous in their Management, 


and execute well what they ill propoſe, and in 


that reſpe& like the unjuſt Steward are to be 
commended, becauſe they do Wiſely, That is 
Wiſely ſo far. And could this worldly Wiſdom 
be perſwaded to correct and ſupply theſe defects, 
could it be brought to raiſe its Aim higher than 
this vain World, and where the Intereſts of it 
may be regarded, to be more Juſt and Conſcien- 
tious in the uſe of its Means, it would then be 
true Wiſdom, perfect and exact Prudence, that 
Wiſdom which is from above. Whereas now 
by theſe Diſorders, it ſinks and degenerates into 
a Serpentine Subtilty and Craftineſs, a little De- 
viliſh Cunning, and Trickiſh Policy, even that 
Wiſdom which is from below, that is Earthly, 
Senſual, and Deviliſn. For there's a great deal 
of the Devil in the Character of Policy and Cun- 
ning. For the Devil (therefore very fitly call'd 
by the name of the Old Serpent) has a great deal 
of Cunning, tho? no true Wiſdom or Prudence z 
and his Cunning is the more odious for the re- 
ſemblance it has with Wiſdom, as Aping, and at 
the ſame time belying ſo Divine and Excellent a 
Vertue.. © 
23. And the ſame may be applied to Human 
Policy. But of all the ſorts of it, the worſt and 


the moſt Diabolical that 1 know of is, when 


H 2 Men 
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Men play the Polzticians in Religion, where if 
any where, there ought to be the greateſt Pla in- 
neſs, Simplicity, end Integrity. Not but that 
innocent Arts and Stratagems may be uſed in Re- 
ligion, which admits of contrivance and good 
management as well as other Concerns ; and 
often ſuffers for the want of it. And indeed 


ve cannot imploy what Artifice and Managery 


we are Maſters of to a bettcr purpoſe, than in 
the Service, ard for the Intereſt and Advantage 
of Religion Always provided that we joyn the 
Dove with the Serpcat, and when they are to- 
gcther, take care that the Serpent do not devour 
the Dove. Bat the Policy which I condemn in 
Religion is of another kind, and there are two 
ſorts of it. The firſt is, when Men think to ſerve 
Religion or what they call by that name, by 
Cozenage and Impoſture, by Cheats and Fictions, 
by Falſhoods and Deceits. Such as the Fabulous 
Traditions of the Jewiſh Doctors, and the Fa- 
bulous Divinity of the Groſiicks, made up of 


Gentiliſm and judaiſm, and the Pious Frauds 


of the Church of Rome, particularly thoſe of 
the Legendary way. The contrary to all which 
the Apoſtle declares, not only in that general 
Rule that we ſhould not do Evil that Good may 
come, but more particularly when he ſays of 
himſelf and his fellow Apoſtles, We have not fol- 
lowed cunningly deviſed Fables, when we made 
known unto you the Power aud Coming of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, 2 Pet. x. 16. For if ſich Politic 
Practices are not allowable in the firſt * 
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of Religion, there is as little reaſon why they 
ſhould be uſed now. The Second fort is, when 
Men do make uſe of Religion as a Tool, in or- 
der to the bringing about ſome Worldly and 
Secular Ends. Intereſt is their Aim, the true 
Mark which they ſhoot at; and that they may 
take their Aim the better, they uſe Religion tor 
their Reſt. And accordingly, they will change 
one Religion for another, lay down old Princi- 
ples and take up new ones, whenever the humour 
of the Age, the turn of the Times, reaſon of 
State, proſpect of Preferment, or any emerging 
Juncture ſhall make it for their Advantage to do 
ſo. This is the Policy of 7emporizers, Men that 
ſteer their courſe by the compaſs of Woridly In- 
tereſt, and rather than baulk that, will make 
even Religion it ſelf to truckle to it. And in 
this they are conſiſtent with themſelves For 
they look upon Religion as a Polilie Device, 
merely for Order and Government, and ſo no 
wonder if they make a Politic uſe of it. Which 
perhaps is all the uſe that ſome Men make of 
Religion, Bur tho? Religion be the beſt Policy, 
yet they are much miſtaken if they think Policy 

the beſt Religion 
24. Theſe two Methods of Policy agree in 
this, that they are both Abuſes of Religion, but 
in this they differ, that in the former Religion is 
made, or at leaſt pretended, as the End, and ill 
Means are made uſe of to ſerve it. In the lat- 
ter Worldly Intereſt is the End, and that low 
End 1s ſerv'd by Religion, Both theſe are bad 
| H 3 Practices, 
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Practices, but the latter much the worſt of the 
two. For the former acknowledges the Prehe- 
minence of Religion, and pays ſome Reverence 
to it in that it makes it an End, however it may 


neglect or forget the Rule and Order of it in 


offering to ſerve it by undue Means. But the 
latter depretiates and undervalues Religion to 
the. loweſt degree; it even profanes and proſti- 
tutes it, and viliſies it to the very utmoſt, by 
poſt-poning it to the things of the World, the 
Means being always ſuppoſed to be of leſs worth 
and value than the End. And therefore he that 


ſhall pretend Religion, and give out that for the 


Word, when all the while his End is to enrich 
himſelf, or to greaten himſelf, or to carry on ſome 
Worldly or Politic Intrigue, which he thinks he 
can carry on much better with a ſhew of Reli- 
gion than without it, and therefore puts on the 
Prophet's Mantle that he may the better deceive ; 
tis plain, that ſuch a one beſides his Hypocriſy 
in pretending to be what he is not, offers alſo 
the greateſt Affront and Abuſe to Religion that 
he can poſſibly offer, by making it a Decoy to 
his Worldly, and perhaps worſe Defigns ; and 
that he has really no Religion at all, nor Acts 
upon any Principle, unleſs it be that of Secret 
Infidelity. 

25. As to Knowledge at large, Prudence differs 


from that not in the Kind, as it does from Wit 


and Cunning, but only as a more ſpecial from 
a general. For Prudence is a fort of Knowledge, 
as being an Intellectual Vertue as was obſerv'd 

5 before. 
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before. It is therefore not a thing ſimply diffe- 
rent from Knowledge, but only in a certain re- 
ſpect, that is, it is Knowledge under certain Qua- 
lifications. Which Qualifications are, that it be 
Actaal and Practical. Actual in oppoſition to 
Habitual, and Practical in oppoſition to Notio- 
nal or Speculative. After which I need not add 
a third Qualification, that it be a Particular Know- 
ledge in oppoſition to Univerſal, ſince if it be 


Actual it muſt be Singular or Particular. Pru- 


dence then does not differ ſo much from Know- 
ledge at large as from ſome other things, being 
only a Specification of it. But as to Science ſtrictly 
ſo call'd, there the difference may be a little 
wider, the Object of Science being neceſſary Truths, 
ſuch as have an immutable Nature and cannot be 
otherwiſe than they are, and the Object of Pru- 
dence being things of a contingent Nature, that may 
or may not be, and that may be thus or other- 
wiſe. For neceſſary things are not in our Power, 
and conſequently do not come under our Con- 
ſultation or Advice. For as Ariſtotle well obſerves 
in the fore-cited place, no body does conſult a- 
bout things that cannot be otherwiſe, or that 


cannot be done by him. The Object therefore 
of Prudence (whereby it differs from Science) 


muſt be contingent things, and not only contin- 
gent things at large, but ſuch of them as are with- 
in the Sphere of our Power, and may be either 
done or not done by us, ſuch as Human ATions. 
Which by the way is a very conſiderable Argu- 
ment for Liberty of Will, and againſt Fate and 


H 4 Neceſ- 
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Necellity, ſince where all things are immoveably 
fixed, and as it were frozen up in a ſtiff Fata- 
Itty, there can be no room for Prudence. 

25. For one great Act or Ochce of Prudence 
(as we ſhall ſee by and by) is to conſult, delibe- 
rate and adviſe about the Exd which is fit to be 
propoſed by us, whether we ſhall place it in this 
Or that. But it the End be abſolutely fix'd and 
determin'd already, what need we conſult or 
adviſe about it, or how can we conſult about a 
thing that uſt infallibly be, and that does not 
depend upon our Power. And ſo again, another 
wk of Prudence is to conſult about the Mears, 

ut if the Means are alſo already fix'd and de- 
termin*d (as upon the ſuppoſition of an abſolute 
neceſſity, whether in the way of Fatality, or in 
the way of an abſolute Decree, it mult be) there 
ſeems as little room for Conſultation 1n this Cafe 
25 in the other. And where neither End nor 
Means fall under Human Couſultation, what place 
is left for Prudence, or what a Prudent Man has 


to do, will pozzle a Wiſer Man than T am to 1 


underſtand. The beſt Prudence in this Caſe 1s 
in my Opinion, to fit (till and be quiet, and not 
to give our ſelves a zeealcſs or 2 vain Concern 
about things which have already a Determinati- 
on to one fide not to be alter'd by us, and which 
are either Neceſſary or Impoſſible to be effected. 
But as for that Prudence which confiſts in a Poſi- 
tive direction of our Actions, there ſeems no 
place for it upon this Suppoſition, this Prudence 
(45 all we here ſay upon it) fuppoſing the _ 


n 
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ral Liberty of the Will, and that we have ſome 


power to diſpoſe of our ſelves, and of what we 
do. 


— 
— 


— —— 


CHAP . 


[herein the Acts or Offices of Prudents; 
and particularly Chriſtian Prudence, are 


con ſider d. And firſt of its general OH- 
ces, and that with reſpect both to End 
and Means, 


t. [-. Aving in ſome meaſure ſettled the Nature 

and Notion of Prudence, and placed it 
in its right Light, the next thing that ought re- 
gularly to follow, ſhould be the Diviſſon of it. 
But it being hardly worth while to make a di- 
ſtin& Chapter about thar, eſpecially fince I de- 
ſign but one ſort of Prudence as the Subject of 
this Treatiſe, and being willing not to ſtay my 
Reader (whoſe Edification I intend) in dry and 
barren places that afford no Moral Nutriment to 
his Mind, but to haſten as much as may be with 
Convenience to things of a more Practical Con- 
cern, I ſhall make fo bold with the rules of Art 
for the Advantage of greater Edification, as to 
throw 1n here at the beginning of this Chapter 
what I ſhall think neceſſary to be obſerv'd con- 
cerning that Matter. 


2. In 
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2. In the Diviſion of Prudence we are to con- 
ſider the parts of it. Not thoſe which they call 
Integral Parts, or Potential Parts, but thoſe which 
they call Subjective Parts, that is, the ſeveral ſorts 
or ſpecies that are contain'd under it. It may be 
then conſider'd that Prudence may either reſpect 
a Man's felf, or others, That which reſpects a 
Man's ſelf may be call'd private or perſonal Pru- 
dence. That which reſpects others may be di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by the name of Public or Social Pru- 
dence. And this again may be diverſify'd ac- 
cording as the nature of the ſociety is, or the 
manner of its Adminiſtration. If it be a Family, 
we may call it Domeſtic Prudence; if a Country 
or Commonwealth, we may call it Civil or Poli- 
tic Prudence; if an Army, Military Prudence, e*c. 
with many other Inter-Diviſions between theſe, 
particularly between a Family and a Common- 


wealth, for which we want a Name. And thus 


I range theſe things in compliance with the com- 
mon way of ſpeaking ; but if I may be allow'd 
to ſay ſo, this ſeems to me to be Prudence in a 

large and improper ſenſe, and to be a Diviſion 
rather, after the manner of an Accident into its 
ſeveral Subjects, than of a general or univerſal 
into its Species. For *tis all but Perſonal Pru- 
dence differently applied, as concern'd about 


different Objects, or in different Circumſtances. 


So that one may as well ſay, Virginal, or Con- 


jugal, or Vidual Prudence as any of theſe. For 


ſtill the Immediate Object of theſe Prudences is 
a Man's own Actions, only thoſe — are 
| one 
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done in different States, and exerciſed about 
different Perſons and Things. So that all ſeems 
to reſolve into Perſoral Prudence, only that Per- 
ſonal Prudence has a larger Scene in ſome Men 
than in others, which for ought I know may be 
all the difference. And whether that be founda- 
tion enough for ſo many formal Diviſions, let 
others conſider. However this is certain, that 
when we ſpeak of Prudence abſolutely, or Im- 
prudence, we mean that which is Perſona), and 
that in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, whereby a Man diſpo- 
ſes well or ill of his own Actions and Concerns. 
And accordingly, this is the Prudence which is 
intended as the Subject of the preſent Diſcourſe, 
and whoſe Acts or Offices I proceed now to 
conſider. 

3. Now theſe are either general or particular. 
The general (which are the Subject of this Chap- 
ter) may I think conveniently be reduced to theſe 
two. Firſt, To propoſe a right End. And Se- 
condly, To chuſe and apply fit and proper Mears 
for the Attainment of it. Here I take the liberty 
to ſuppoſe that Prudence reſpects the Eud as well 
as the Means, Wherein I differ from the account 
of our common Moraliſts, who will have Pru- 
_ dence to be concern'd only about the Means, fo 
as to have this for its general Office to diſpoſe 
of thoſe things that are in order to the End, and 
not to preſcribe or determine the End it ſelf. 
Which they ſay belongs to Natural Reaſon. It 
does ſo, but I ſee not why it ſhould not belong 

to Prudence too, Indeed *tis commonly * 
Sk 1 that 
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that Conſultation is not of the End, but of the 


Means only. And the ſame is alſo ſaid of 
EleFion. And there is I own ſome ground for 
theſe Sayings, which in many Caſes are true. For 
ſo a Phyſician does not conſult or deliberate 
whether he ſhall Care his Patient or no, but by 
what Mears. Nor does an Orator deliberate 
whether he ſhall perſwade, but how. But then I 


ſay firſt, that this is ſo oftentimes only upon 


Suppoſetion of the End*s being already fix?d. And 
then indeed there remains nothing to be conſul- 
ted about or choſen but the Means, as in the 
Caſes alledged. But before the fixing of the 
End there is room tor both, or clſe how comes 
it to be fix'd. And tho it be not ordinary for 
a Phyſician to deliberare whether he ſhall Cure, 
yet this is pot barely as tis an Exd, but becauſe 
it happens to be in an Inſtance, where he has, 
generally ſpeaking, no Temptation to the con- 
trary, and were auy certain Method of Cure as 
nnexceptionable, he would as little deliberate 
about that. But ſuppoſe a Phyſician be the next 
Heir to a great Eſtate after the deceaſe of his Pa- 


tient, may he not then deliberate about his Cure ? 


Yes, no doubt but that abſolutely ſpeaking he 
may; and unleſs he bears a good honeſt Mind, 
tis eaſy to gueſs what the reſult of his Delibe- 
ration will be. 

4. But to this I ſay Secondly, that whenever 
it is abſolutely true, that Conſultation is not of 
the End but of the Means only, this muſt be 
underſtood only of the gencral and aalen 

End. 
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End, viz. Happineſs, and not of particular and 
intermediate Ends, iz. thoſe things wherein 
this Happineſs does or is ſuppoſed to conſiſt. 
For tho? a Man does not conſult or deliberate 
whether he ſhall be happy or no, yet he may 
very well inquire and adviſe wherein his Happi- 
neſs is to be placed, whether in Riches, or Great- 
neſs, or the Pleaſures of Senſe, ec. and ſo con- 
ſequently, whether he ſhall make theſe or ſome- 
thing better his End. All this will admit of De- 
liberation; and it not only admits it, but re- 
quires it. Happineſs in general indeed does not; 
not ſo mnch perhaps bccauſe it is an End, as 
becauſe it is ſuch an End. For Good in general 
is invincibly lovely, as having a ſort of Infinity 
in it, and as fully anſwering all the Capacity of 
our Natures. And ſo there is no room for any 
Deliberation here, any more than there is for 
Liberty. But there is no particular Good, or 
End, but what a Man may conſult, inquire and 
deliberate about, and upon ſuch Inquifition 
made, chuſe or refuſe as his Reaſon and Judg- 
ment ſhall at that time direct, and that accord- 
ing to the ſtricteſt ſenſe of (Hoice, as that ſigni- 
fies a free Preference or Acceptation of one 
Thing before another. I know the School-Mo- 
raliſts do not like the word Choice when applied 
to the End, but inſtead of that uſe the word In- 
tention, meaning by it a Tendency only of the 
Will to the End, as attainable by ſach Means; 
that is, that the Will loves it as a Good, and 
intends it as an End, but does not properly chaſe 


It. 
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it. But as to this I ſay the ſame as of Conſul- 
tation, that this indeed is true as to Happineſs, 
or Good in general, which is the Obje& of Will 
only, and not of Choice z becauſe Choice im- 
plies Liberty, which here has no place. But as 
to particular Goods or Ends, I ſee no Reaſon 
why they may not come under our election as 
well as any thing elſe, And *tis in ſuch Goods 
and Ends as theſe, as I ſhall ſhew by and by, 
wherein Prudence is concern'd. 

5. But to argue a little nearer to common 
Senſe and Obſervation ; do not Men very often 
chuſe wrong Ends ; I mean, wrong particular 
Ends : For Men are all right enough in the ge- 
neral. Happineſs is ſo large, and at the ſatne 


time ſo fair a Mark, that there is no poſſibility 


of miſſing it. No Body makes any miſtakes here. 
But as for particular Ends, nothing is more com- 
mon than tor Men to make Blunders and Mi- 


ſtakes in them, to chuſe the wrong inſtead of 


the right, while one makes Pleaſure his end, and 
another Wealth, G. And is not this done eve- 
ry day, and all the World over? And is not 
this the very Fault which we find with the Hea- 


then Philoſophers, particularly the Epicureans, 


that they were out in their Ends, in miſplacing 
their Happineſs ? And is not this alſo the Fault 
which we charge upon the Children of this World, 
whom our Saviour pronounces wiſer in their 
Generation than the Children of Light, that as 
wiſe as they are, they take a wrong Aim, and 


ſhoot well at a falſe mark; and ſo, upon the 
whole, 


8; 
| 
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whole, we condemn them for Fools, tho? in 
their way wiſer than the other. But now if 
theſe Men do not properly chuſe theſe their 
wrong Ends, why do we find fault with them? 
And if they do chuſe them, then an ill End may 
be choſen, tho? in it ſelf not juſtly eligible, as 
being ill. And if an ill End may be choſen, 
then an End may be choſen; and if an End 
may be choſen, then tis plain {which is the Con- 
clufion to be infer'd) that Prudence, which di- 
rects our Choice, muſt be concern'd in it. But 
in ſhort, Prudence comprehends the intire diſ- 
poſal of a Man's ſelf, and takes in his whole 
Conduct. But I think tis evident, that the End 
is an Integral Part of a Man's Conduct, and be- 
longs to the Perfection of it, as well as the 


Means. And therefore I think it muſt be allow'd, 


that Prudence does not reſpect the Means only, 
but the End alſo, if not principally. And ac- 
cordingly I ſhall make no ſcruple, with or with- 
out the Leave of the School-Morality, to lay 
down this as the firſt general Office of Prudence, 
eſpecially of Chriſtian Prudence, for a Man to 
propoſe to himſelf a right Ed. 

6. But when I make this the firſt general Part 
or Office of Prudence, to propoſe a right End, 
I do not mean a right End in general. For there 
Men are never wrong, nor capable of erring. 
All Men are right in this, and they all conſent 


in this. They all propoſe the ſame laſt End con- 


fuſely and in general to themſelves. The Good 
and the Bad, the Prudent and the Imprudent, 
| the 
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the Wiſe and the Fooliſh, as wide as they are 
from one another otherwiſe, all moſt Harmoni- 
ouſly agree here in propoſing good in general, 
or Happineſs for their End. So there is no need 
of any Moral Advice or Inſtruction upon this 


part, where Men are already determin'd and ſet 
right by Nature. Nor is it a matter capable of 
Choice, nor conſequently of Prudence. For our 


Moraliſts are right as to their ſuppoſition, that 
where there is no Choice, Prudence can have 
no place. And therefore if it were true, as they 


ſay, that the End does not fall under our Ele@i- 


on, it would be alſo true what they farther ſay, 
that Prudence does not reſpect the End. But 
now this tho? not true abſolutely, as we have 
ſhewn, 1s yet however very true as to Good in 
general, or Rappincſs, which is the Obje& not 
of our Free. but of our Natural Love, and fo 
does by no means come under our Elef7o0z, nor 
conſequently within the Sphere of our Prudence, 
which being that which 1s to order and regulate 


our Choice, can be concern'd no farther than 


that reaches. Tis plain therefore that Prudence 
has nothing to do here, becauſe Nature has al- 
ready done all; nor, I preſume, was it ever 


made a part of the Character of a Wiſe or Pru- 


dent Man, that he propoſed a right End ro 
himſelf in this large and general fenſe. For ſo 
far at leaſt we are all ie Men. 


7. By a right End therefore here we are to 


underſtand ſuch as is right in the particular. 
Meaning, that that true and laſt End which all 
| l Men 


N 


| 
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Men by the inclination of Nature, and not by any 
free choice, propoſe confuſely and implicitly, as 
propoſing that which can be found only therein, 
that this End be propoſed diſtinctly and expli- 
citly. Or to put it in more eaſy and familiar 
terms, that as a Man naturally propoſes Good in 
general, or Happineſs to himſelf as his End, fo 
he ſhould place this Happineſs in. the right Ob- 
jet, in that wherein it does truly con as our 
common language runs, but perhaps more di- 
ſtinctly, in that (whatever it be) which is the. 
true Cauſe of this Happineſs to us. For Happi- 
neſs is not a thing without us, but only a cer- 
tain State, Condition, or Manner of Bcing, and 
whatever it is that can cauſe or give us that 
manner of Being, that I call the true Object of 
our Happineſs, or that in which our Happineſs 


does truly and particularly conſiſt. The former 


of theſe, the School Moraliſts call Formal Hap- 

ineſs (tho' I think it might be as well, if not 

tter, call'd Subjective) meaning by it that 
Happineſs which is in the Man who is ſaid to be 
Happy. The latter they call Objective Happi- 
neſs, meaning by it that Good or End in whoſe 
fruition this Formal Happineſs does conſiſt. Now 
I fay that then, and then only it is that a Man 
propoſes to himſelf a right End, in the Senſe 
and Intention of this firſt general Office of 
Prudence, when his ObjeFive Happineſs is right. 
For as to the Formal part, there he can never be 
wrong. And the Buſineſs of Prudence is not 
to direct or conduct us where we can never Err, 


I but 
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but where we may, and often do. Which is in 
the Objective part, and therefore that's the part 
which Prudence is to ſecure. For indeed this 
Objective Happineſs is really the ſame with the 
abſolutely right and laſt End. There is only this 
Formal Difference between them, that *tis call/d 
the laſt End, as *tis that for whoſe ſake we AF, 
And Objective Happinefs, as *tis that by which 
we are made Happy. But this is a Diſtinction of 
Reaſon only, ariſing from a different manner of 
conceiving, and not from the different nature of 
the things conceiv'd, which in reality are one 

and the ſame, ts 
8. The right End therefore which Prudence 
preſcribes is a right particular End, Object, or 
Cauſe of Happineſs. But before we proceed any 
further, I muſt here take notice that this Office 
or Act of Prudence preſuppoſes another, and that 
is, that every Man ſhould propoſe a certain End 
to himſelf, By which I mean ſome laſt End or 
Summum ꝓBonum as tis calPd, forme good or 
other which he looks upon as deſirable for it ſelf, 
and which he makes the great ſcope and butt of 
his Life, to which he directs and levels all his 
Actions, and for the ſake of which he docs 
whatever he deliberately does. Some ſuch End 
as this (for who has rot his little Ends and De- 
ſgnes? ) every Man ought in Prudence to pre- 
fix himſelf, and not to live at large and at ran- 
dom, and at all adventure as a great many do, 
without having any Mark or Aim in their View, 
except ſome little under Ends and Deſigns which 
10 
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no one can be without, and that large one of 
Happineſs in general, which is not to be reckon'd 
as a certain End, nor can they that propoſe that, 
only be ſaid to propoſe a certain End to them- 
ſelves, any more than a Ship can be ſaid to be 
bound for a certain Country, only becauſe it 
carries a Needle in it which points towards the 
North. Our Inclination to Happineſs is no bet- 
ter, and therefore as ſuch a Ship is rather looſe 
than bound, as being under no particular Di- 
rection, ſo is he that ſteers his Courſe to no cer- 
tain Point, but drives at large as Wind or Tide 
happen to carry him, and that notwithſtanding 
his general Inclination to Happineſs. . There 
ought therefore to be ſomething more determi- 
nate and particular to which a Man ſhould tend, 
and direct his courſe, ſome certain Point or Cen- 
ter which ſhall receive aud unite all his lines of 
Action. But there are a great many Men whoſe 
Actions are not like lines drawing to a Center, 
but like lines drawn from a Center, tending. to 
no Point, but diſperſing wider and wider as they 
go on, till they loſe themſelves in a wild Infinity. | 
And all becauſe they have no certain Aim in 
what they do, but Live and Act as their fancy, 
their Humour, their Paſſion, their Intereſt, their 
Pleaſure, their Converſation, their any thing, 
ſhall happen to incline them. And thus having 
no fixd End of their Actions, there is neither 
Reaſon for them nor Order in them, but all is 
Looſe and Uncertain, Irregular and Diſuniform, 
becauſe indeed there is nothing to unite or regu- 
6b 1 2 late 
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late them. For 'tis the having an End before 
one in all our Actions that does this, and there- 
fore they that have no ſuch fix?d End, muſt 
needs Act as ſome Men talk and write, without 
any Order or Coherence. Of ſuch wandring, un- 


principled Planetary Men as theſe it is that the 
Poet ſpeaks when he ſays, | 


= aliquid quo tendis, & in quod dirigis Arcum 2 
u paſſim ſequeris Corvos, teſtaque lntoqs ? 
Securus quo pes ferat, atqʒ ex tempore vivis. 


Where he compares thoſe who have ſome fix'd 
and ſettled End, to them who ſhoot at a certain 
Mark, and thoſe looſe and unſettled Men who 
have none, to them who with dirt or ſhells, or 
whatever comes to hand, follow the Crows up 
and down from place to place, as they happen to 
lead em. The Image is very Lively, and very 
Natural, only it is like ſo very any, that *tis 
impoſſible to tell for whom it was drawn. 

9. We onght therefore by this firſt, great and 
gencral Rule of Prudence to fix ſome end to 
our ſelves, and that a Right one. For indeed, 
as diſlolnte and uncertain a State as it is for a 
Man to have no End at all for the Scope of his 
Life, ſuch a one being unſtable in all his ways, 


like an unguided Ship that floats looſely upon 


the waves z yet I muſt needs ſay that of the two, 


?tis much better to have no End at all, than to 


have a bad one. For tho? the former be more 


Brutiſh and Irrational, yet the latter is more Vi- 


cious 
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cious and Immoral. The former may carry in 
it more of an inconſiderate and unreflecting 
Mind, but the latter beſpeaks a more wicked and 
corrupt Will. Indeed there is as much difference 
between them as between not deſigning at all, 
and deſigning ill. The undeſigning Man has 
moſt of the Fool, but the Man that deſigns ill 
has moſt of the Knave, An ill Deſign is the 
worſt thing that can be. Where there is a good 
End, there is always ſomething good. For a 
good End will ſanctify. indifferent Means; and 
tho? it will not juſtify bad ones, yet however it 
retains its own Goodneſs, and in all the diſor- 
der of the Proſecution, there is a good End 
ſtill. But a bad End ſpoils all. For tho? a good 
End will not juſtify bad Means, yet a bad End 
will ſerve to corrupt good ones; the very beſt 
Actions which a Man can do becoming Sins, if 
done for a bad End, or with an ill Deſign. S0 
that where a bad End is, there is nothing good. 
And for this reaſon it muſt be acknowledged 
that the Children of Light, tho' not ſo careful 
and diligent in the proſecution of their End as 
they ſhould be, and as ſo worthy an End de- 
ſerves, nor conſequently ſo wiſe in that reſpect 
as the Men of the World, (as our Lord tells us 
they are not) yet abſolutely and upon the whole 
they are, if not wiſer, yet better Men; a good 
End, tho' not fo well proſecuted, being better 
than an ill End, tho? managed never ſo well. 
For indecd the very goodneſs of its management 
makes it upon the whole ſo much the worſe, 


I 3 becauſe 
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becauſe the ill End is by that the more effectu- 
ally ſecured, It concerns us therefore above all 
things that our End be good, ſince if that be 
wrong nothing can be right. DES | 
10. What this right End is in particular, is 
not the concern of this Chapter to ſhew. But 
that it belongs to Prudence, eſpecially that 
which is Chriſtian, and is indeed the principal 
| part of it, to have ſuch a right End, is, I think, 7 
very plain. For Prudence is to direct a Man | 
right in the whole conduct and diſpoſal of him- 
felf. And therefore as it takes in the End, as 
was ſaid before, ſo it neceſſarily requires a right 
End; and that becauſe without a right End tis 1 
|; impoſſible this ſhould be done. For beſides that PF 
| a right End 1s one principal part of a Man's 55 
1 Conduct, and conſequently he that is out in that, 
| is out in the firſt and leading part of Wiſdom. 
When once a Man has fix'd himſelf a wrong 
End, he has cnt out a falſe channel for the whole 
courſe of his Life, which in every ſtep of it 
will partake of that firſ# Errour, ſince nothing 
can be done well, that is done with a wrong 
Deſign. And let a Man be never ſo skilful and 
dextrous afterwards in compaſling this his wrong 
End, his Wiſdom comes too late, and does 1n- 
deed more harm than good. For this is fo far 
from rectifying his firſt Miſtake, that it only 
ſerves more infallibly to ſecure it to him, and 
to entail it upon him. Tis like travelling well 
in a falſe Road, or to a wrong Place, which on- 
ly leads a Man the more out of his way, on 
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fets him the further off from his Journey's end. 
Or if you will have a nicer Compariſon, tis 
like a Man's Reaſoning well upon falſe Princt- 
ples, which carries him off the wider from the- 
Truth, and ingages him the further in Errour. 
The looſe and inconſequential Reaſoner has here 
the Advantage, becauſe he in his wild ramble 
may happen to light upon Truth, whereas he 
that argues cloſely and conſequentially upon a 
wrong Ground, is by the very train of his good 
Reaſoning carried clear away from it. The 
cloſer he keeps to his Principle, the wider he 
departs from the Truth, and is miſled even by 
his own ſteddineſs. | 
11. By this it is apparent of what Conſe- 
quence and Concernment it 1s to Human Lite, 
that a Man's End be right. And yet in this it 
is wherein Men are generally wrong; and there- 
fore how can one expect that their Lives and 
Actions ſhould be more regular than they are, 
when even their very Aim, which ſhould regu- 
late them, is it ſelf erroneous and mifplaced. 
If the Light which is in thee be Darkneſs, how 
great is that Darkneſs, and how great Darkneſs 
and Confuſion muſt it cauſe! As it did among 
the Gentile Philoſophers. For this was their 
blind fide, the part wherein their vain Philoſo- 
phy faiPd, They miſtook the great End of Man, 
the true Summum Bonum, and were no leſs de- 
eiv'd in the Object of Happineſs, than in the 
Object of Worſhip, as appears from their great. 
Conteſts and Diſputes, and the great varicty of | 


1 Opinions. 
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Opinions which they had concerning that mat- 
ter, taken notice of by Learned Men, particu- 
larly Varro and St. Auſtin. Not but that there 
might be ſome among the wiſer Heathens who 
placed Happineſs in the right Object, among 
Frilt. 56. ad which St. Auflin reckons the Plato- 
Dio/corm, miſts, who as he ſays, placed their 

Summum Bonum in the Fruition of 
God. But as others of them did not, ſo 1 do 
not ſee upon what grounds even thoſe that did, 
could in a proper ſenſe propofe this Summum 
Bonum to themſclves as an End, ſo as to be able 
to act with due regard to it, and in purſuance 
of it, or to govern their Lives by it, becauſe 
they knew of no means whereby this Sovereign 
Good was by them attainable. For not only the 


excellency of a Good, but the attainableneſs of 
it, or at leaſt the ſuppoſed attainableneſs, ſeems 


a neceſſary Condition of an End. For an End 
being that for whoſe ſake a Man acts, it muſt 
be conceiv'd as attainable, ſince a Man cannot 
act for the acquiring that which he does not 
think it poſlible for him to acquire. And there- 
fore tho' ſome wiſe Heathens might upon the 
Conſideration of the World's Vanity, and the 
Divine Excellencies, place Happineſs in the Frui- 
tion of God, yet how they could propoſe the 
Enjoyment of ſuch a Good as their End, unleſs 
they thought it attainable by them, I ſee not; 
and how they ſhould think it ſo attainable is 
not much eaſier to comprehend, ſince they could 
not be ignorant what a great and ſtrange 1 57 
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tion of Human Nature this muſt be to enjoy ſuch 
an End, and knew nothing of him who is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

12. But that the Gentile that knew not God 
(as St. Paul ſays 1 Theſſ. 4. 5.) ſhould be miſta- 
ken in their End, is not ſo much to be admir'd 
as pity'd. The Wonder is that Chriſtians, wha 
both know God, and the Way and Means where- 
by they may arrive to the Fruition of ſo Beatific 
a Good, ſhould err ſo widely as to take up with 
a wrong End. That they ſhould be wanting in 
the Means is not near ſo ſtrange, becauſe that 
depends upon Diligence and Application, and 
upon a painful ſtruggle with a Man's own W1ll 
and Paſſions. But as to the End, that being 
chiefly the concern of the Underſtanding, (the 
Will having no reaſon to refuſe what the Un- 
derſtanding repreſents as ſuch, however it may 
boggle at the Means) it is indeed a very won- 
derful thing that in the Light wherein Chriſtians 
are placed, any of them ſhould be miſtaken zhere, 
And yet there are a great many that are, even 
as many as there are Children of this World. 
Theſe are all miſtaken in their End, or elſe our 


Saviour necded not to have expreſs'd himſelf 


with ſo much Caution concerning them, in ſay- 
ing, that they were in their Generation wiſer than 
the Children of Light. For were their End as 
right as their Means, they would be not only in 
their Generation, but abſolutely wiſer, and in- 
deed would want nothing to fill up the Chara- 
cter of Wiſe and Prudent Men. But there it is 


that 
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that they fail; and failing in this fundamental 
part of Wiſdom, they muſt be contented with a 
far more inferiour Character, that of a little De- 
viliſh Craft and Cunning. For the moſt that they 
can pretend to is to be good levellers at a wrong 
Mark, to run well, but for a Prize that is not 
worth running for. This they do to obtain a cor- 
ruptible Crown. They do in the Art of Living, 
as ſome Men do in that of Reaſoning, who in- 
deed Reaſon well, but *tis to prove a wrong 
Propoſition, that wherein the Queſtion is not 
concern'd. And ſo theſe Worldly Men commit 
the ſame Blunder. Their Conduct is good, but 
their End is wrong, and ſo their Life, tho? car- 
rying the ſhew of Wiſdom, is really but a Fal- 
lacy, a very Ignoratio Elenchi all the way. 


13. Only there are two ways of conceiving 


this. There are ſome of the Children of this 
World, whom we may conceive to make the 
World (by which I mean the Pleaſures of Senſe, 
or any other good this preſent Lite affords) their 
End, directly, profeſſedly, and as it were in 
Theſe, pronouncing this World their chief Good, 
ſetting up for the Intereſts of it, ſome in the way 
of Wealth, ſome in the way of Pleaſure, and 
ſome in the way of Honour and Grandeur, and 
pretending to no more than to make the moſt 


of this ſenſible Life, and to enjoy as much of 


the World as they can, making Gold their Hope, 
and ſaying to the fire Gold thou art my Confi- 
dence, as Job exprefles it z or like the Rich Man 
in the Goſpel, beſpeaking a Reſt and * 

| or 
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for their Souls in the good Things of this Life. 
Ju A ο, Soul (top thy ſelf, or repoſe thy ſelf. 
Luke 12. 19. All Infidels, and Atheiſtical Men, 
all profeſs'd Epicures and Senſualiſts, and all 
Covetous Men, thoſe I mean who are guilty of 
that degree of Covetouſneſs which St. Paul calls 
Idolatry, may be placed in this Claſs. For they 
that Idolize the World make a God of it, and 
they that make a God of it, to be ſure make an 
Exd of it. But there are others again, who tho? 
they do not directly and profeſſedly make the 
World their End, yet they do it conſtructively, 
and by conſequence. They may not ſpeak as 
the Rich Van did, (as perhaps there are not 
many that will) but they live and act both as 
"2 he did, and as he ſaid. And of ſuch Children 
of the World as theſe, the Worla (the moſt 
fruitful of all Parents) 1s full. They cleave to 
the World, and purſue 1t 1n all its Intereſts, as 
if it were their Sum7mnm Bonum; and as far as 
one may judge by their Practice, they believe 
it ſo. For ſo 'tis alſo in Idolatry. We call them 
Idolaters, not only who formally and expreſly 
ſet up a falſe God, but who pay that Religious 
Worſhip which is due only to God, to ſomething 
elſe that is not God. In like manner, they who 
purſue the World as they would or ſhould do 
their true End, and that love it as they ſhould 
do God, with all their Heart, Soul, Mind, and 
Strength, may be but too truly ſaid to make an 
End of it. They do it Practically; and if their 
Notion be not according to their Practice, all 
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that I can ſay is, that there are Hypocrites elſe- 
where as well as in Religion. 

14. And thus I have repreſented the firſt and 
great general Office of Chriſtian Prudence, and 
that is the Propoſal of a right End, I now pro- 
ceed to the ſecond, which is the choice of right 
Means. By which I mean not only Naturally, 
but Morally right; that is, not only that they 
be ſuch as have a ſufficient aptneſs or efficacy for 
the obtaining the End propoſed, but that they 
be alſo ſuch as are otherwiſe good and lawful in 
themſelves. A Politician perhaps would regard 
only the former of theſe, but a Chriſtian muſt 
make Conſcience of the latter, ſince even the 
beſt of Ends is not to be ſerv'd by bad Means, 
nor will juſtify their Badneſs, if the Doctrin of 
St. Paul be right, Rom. 3. 8. according to which 
we are not to do Evil that Good may come, 
not the leaſt Evil for the ſake of the greateſt 
Good. The Means therefore muſt be Abſolutely 
as well as Relatively good, good in themſelves 
as well as good in order to the End, regular and 
lawful as well as naturally ſerviceable, and fit 
for the purpoſe, Indeed the natural Goodneſs 
of the End (I ſpeak of the laſt End, which is an 
End only and not a Means) is enough to re- 
_ commend it to our Choice, who have nothing 
elſe to conſider in it, but only whether we can 
be Happy by it. But this will not ſuffice in the 
Means, they muſt have a Moral as well as a Na- 
tural Goodneſs, The reaſon of which difference 
may be this. The End is ſomewhat without 0 

an 
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and which we have nothing to do with any fur- 
ther than to enjoy it if we can. But the Means 
arc our own Actions, which fall under the Ob- 
ligation of a Rule, and for which we are ac- 
_ countable. Again, the End as ſuch is not ca- 
pable of any other Good but what is Natural; 
all that is to be look'd for there being only 
whether it be ſuch a Good as can make us Hap- 
py. But the Means, as being our own Actions, 
are capable of Moral as well as Natural Good. 
Once more, the End is will'd for it ſelf, as a 
ſelf-defirable Good, and accordingly willing it 
only for it ſelf, we are no further concern'd than 
only to conſider it abſolutely in it ſelf, whether 
it be indeed ſuch a Natural Good as is able to 
make us Happy; whereas the Means are will'd 
not for themſelves, but for the ſake of the End 
to which they ſerve, and accordingly *tis requi- 
ſite that they ſhould be not only naturally fit 
and effectual to obtain it, but that they ſhould 
be alſo worthy of it. And accordingly St. Paul 
tells us, 2 Tim. 2. 5. that if a Man ſtrive for 
maſteries, yet is he not crown'd unleſs he ſtrive 
lawfully, that is, unleſs he contends fairly, ac- 
cording to the ſtated and allow'd Rules of the 
Game, or Combat, be they what they will. 

I5. Now that this order of the Means is one 
general part of Prudence, I preſume is as certain 
as any thing that belongs to it. The School- 
Morality will have Prudence concern'd in no- 
thing elſe but the ordering and diſpoſing of the 
Means, the contrary to which I have ſufficiently 


{heywn. 
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ſhewn. But that it is really concern'd in the 
choice of the Means, and to take care that they 
be right in heir kind, as the End is in 7ts kind, 
is, I think, too plain either to be denied, or to 
need much Proof, For the Means is part of a 
Man's Conduct as well as the End, and ſo muſt 
belong to Prudence, under whoſe Government 
and Direction that falls. For as on the one hand, 
good Means can't make a Man Happy without a 
right End, fo neither on the other hand can a 
right End ſuffice for his Happineſs, without good 
and proper Means to bring him to it. In the for- 
mer Caſe he will fail of being Happy for want 
of Sufficiency in the Object to make him ſo, in 
the latter for want of a Poſſibility of enjoying 
it. And in this there is not much, if any diffe- 
rence. Tis true indeed, in the Concerns of Ma- 
rality the End is by much the principal, ſince if 
the End be right, tho' it does not juſtify the 
badneſs of the Means, yet neither is it corrupted 
by it, but there is ſtill ſomething good, and we 
may ſay the Man means well, But it the End 
be wrong, all is wrong, nothing being good 
that is done with an ill Intention, or for a bad 
End. But as to Happizeſs, the Ballance ſeems 
to hang pretty even on both ſides, the Means as 
to that being of like importance and neceſſity 


with the End. For a deſc& on either fide will 


prove an equal Diſappointment, it being all one 
to me if the Object wherein I place my Happi- 
els be not ſufficiently qualified to make me 
Happy, or if the Means which I uſe be not ſuch 
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as they ought to bring me to the fruition of it. 
So that here the choice of right Means is as ne- 
ceſſary as the choice of a right End, and as much 
a part of Chriſtian Prudence. 

16. Here I muſt not omit to take notice, that 
the School-Moraliſts under this Part of Prudence 
which reſpects the Means, (to me a part, but 
with them the whole) are wont to, conſider a 
threefold Act of it. For as they make but one 
general office of Prudence, viz. the diſpoſal of 
thoſe Things that are to the End, or to direct 
concerning the Means, ſo they divide this one 
general Office into three Acts. Whereof the firſt 
is to conſult or inquire about the Means. The 
ſecond is to judge of them when they are found. 
And the third and laſt is to order, or command, 
that they be uſed or put in execution. Some 
expreſs this one way, and ſome another, but I 
think this is the ſum and ſubſtance of it. And 
in proportion to theſe three Acts of Prudence, 
with reference to the Means, they tell us of ſo 
many anſwerable Vertues, or Habits, which they 
call Potential Parts of Prudence, viz. Eubulia, 
or a Habit of Conſulting or Deliberating : Sy- 
neſcs, properly Intelligence, but with them Per- 
ſpicacity or Diſcernment in Judging, particular- 
ly in thoſe Things that are ſtated and defined 
by any Law. And laſtly Gaome, by which they 
mean a Habit of Sentencing, as I may call it, 
or Determining, particularly in thoſe matters 
which are not defined by any Law, and yet come 


the 
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the greater Difficulty ; in which Caſes a Man 
muſt uſe his Natural Reaſon as well as he can, 
as having no other Guide. Now I do not deny 
but there may be ſuch Vertues, and that they 
may accompany Prudence, and may be alſo ſer- 
viceable and aſſiſtant to it, but why they ſhould 
call them Potential Parts of it is not ſo eaſy to 
underſtand. For a Potential Part anſwers to a 
Potential Whole, and as a Potential Whole is 
ſuch a Whole as contains its Parts not actually, 
but in Power only or Capacity, and ſignifies the 
ſame as a general or univerfal, ſo a Potential 
Part muſt be ſuch a Part as is not actually con- 
tain'd in its Whole but in Power only, and fo 
muſt ſignify the ſame as a Species, or Individual, 
which indeed are Potential Parts of the General, 
contain'd not ſo properly in it, as under it, as 
being within the extent and reach of it. 

17. But what Impropriety ſoever there may 
be in theſe Mens way of Speaking, their Notion 
as to thoſe three Acts of Prudence before men- 


tion'd is, I think, right enough, and it may be 


worth out while to beſtow a few Reflections 
upon them. The firſt of them is Conſultation or 


Inquiry, which indeed is very neceſſary, and 


what becomes every Wiſe or Prudent Man. When 
once 2 Man has propoſed to himſelf an End, 
ſuch as he takes to be right, his next buſineſs is 
to conſult, inquire, or deliberate, not whether 
there be any means for the attaining it or no 
(for *tis ſuppoſed that a Man will not propoſe 
himſelf an End which he thinks dy 6 ) 
| at 


elſe it is that may recommend one way before 
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but what they are, and which of them is ſitteſt 
for his Purpoſe. In order to which he muſt 
compare them both with the End it ſelf, and 
with one another. With the End, that he may 
know whether they are abſolutely fit and pro- 
per; with one another, that he may know which 
of them to prefer. For ſo the Traveller, when 
he has once propoſed and determin'd with him- 
ſelf to go to ſuch a place, he next conſiders of 
the means. But in order to direct himſelf right 
as to that, he firſt turns his thoughts to the 
place again, and conſiders whereabouts it is, and 
in what Situation it lies, that he may thence take 
ſome general meaſures how to come at it. Then 
he takes care to inform himſelf more particular- 
ly, either by Map or ſome other Intelligence, 
about the ways that lead thither. Then he con- 
ſults and adviſes which 1s the beſt of theſe ways, 
which the neareſt, which the cleaneſt, which 
the ſafeſt, which the caſieſt to find, or whatever 


another. And ſo in all other Caſes, the firſt 
thing we do or ſhould begin with after the fixing 
of the End, is to conſult and deliberate about 
the Means, and the greater any End or Under- 
taking 1s, the greater this Conſultation ſhould 
be. And accordingly in the Moſaic Acconnt of 
the Creation we find, that even God himſelf is 
brought in as it were conſulting and adviſing a- 
bout the Production of Man. Not to ſignify 
any real Deliberation within himſelf, or any 
Difficulty in the work, but to repreſent to 11s 
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the greater Difficulty ; in which Caſes a Man 
muſt uſe his Natural Reaſon as well as he can, 
as having no other Guide. Now I do not deny 
but there may be ſuch Vertues, and that they 
may accompany Prudence, and may be alſo ſer- 
viceable and aſſiſtant to it, but why they ſhould 
call them Potential Parts of it is not ſo eaſy to 
underſtand. For a Potential Part anſwers to a 
Potential Whole, and as a Potential Whole is 
ſuch a Whole as contains its Parts not actually, 
but in Power only or Capacity, and ſignifies the 
ſame as a general or univerſal, ſo a Potential 
Part muſt be ſuch a Part as is not actually con- 
tain'd in its Whole but in Power only, and fo 
muſt ſignify the ſame as a Species, or Individual, 
which indeed are Potential Parts of the General, 
contain'd not ſo properly in it, as under it, as 
being within the extent and reach of it. 

17. But what Impropriety ſoever there may 
be in theſe Mens way of Speaking, their Notion 
as to thoſe three Acts of Prudence before men- 
tion'd is, I think, right enough, and it may be 
worth out while to beſtow a few Reflections 
upon them. The firſt of them is Conſultation or 
Inquiry, which indeed is very neceſſary, and 
what becomes every Wiſe or Prudent Man. When 
once a Man has propoſed to himſelf an End, 
ſuch as he takes to be right, his next buſineſs is 
to conſult, inquire, or deliberate, not whether 
there be any means for the attaining it or no 
(for *tis ſuppoſed that a Man will not propoſe 
himſelf un End which he thinks * ) 
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but what they are, and which of them is fitteſt _ 


for his Purpoſe. In order to which he muſt 
compare them both with the End it ſelf, and 
with one another. With the End, that he may 
know whether they are abſolutely fit and pro- 
per; with one another, that he may know which 
of them to prefer. For ſo the Traveller, when 
he has once propoſed and determin'd with him- 
ſelf to go to ſuch a place, he next conſiders of 
the means. But in order to direct himſelf right 
as to that, he firſt turns his thoughts to the 
place again, and conſiders whereabouts it is, and 
in what Situation it lies, that he may thence take 
ſome general meaſures how to come at it. Then 
he takes care to inform himſelf more particular- 
ly, either by Map or ſome other Intelligence, 
about the ways that lead thither. Then he con- 
ſults and adviſes which is the beſt of theſe ways, 
which the neareſt, which the cleaneſt, which 
the ſafeſt, which the caſieſt to find, or whatever 
elſe it is that may recommend one way before 
another. And ſo in all other Caſes, the firſt 
thing we do or ſhould begin with after the fixing 
of the End, is to conſult and deliberate about 
the Means, and the greater any End or Under- 
taking is, the greater this Conſultation ſhould 
be. And accordingly in the Moſaic Acconnt of 
the Creation we find, that even God himſelf is 
brought in as it were conſulting and adviſing a- 
bout the Production of Man. Not to ſignify 
any real Deliberation within himſelf, or any 
Difficulty in the work, but to repreſent to ns 
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the Dignity of Man, and that he was made with 
admirable Wiſdom, and great Prudence, as the 
Learned Biſhop of Ely expreſſes it in his Com- 
ment upon the Place. Agreeable to which is 
alſo the Language of the Apoſtle concerning 
God, when he ſays of him, that he worketh al 
things after the Counſel of his own Will, Epheſ. 1. 
11. Not that God can properly deliberate, for 
that implies Imperfection, as ſuppoſing ſome de- 
gree of Ignorance ; but this is Huzzavly ſpoken, 
as many other things are, and fignifies only that 
God does not procced by mere Will and arbi- 
trary Pleaſure in the Government of the World, 
but that his Will is directed by the higheſt Rea- 
ſon, and that his Providential Conduct is in all 
things as perfectly Wiſe and Prudent, as if he 
had conſulted and advited about it never ſo 
much. But however, tho? God be not ſtrictly 
capable of Deliberation, yet this may ſerve to 
recommend it to us who are, and 1s a great Re- 
buke to all Raſhneſs and Precipitation, ' and In- 
conſiderateneſs in Undertaking, one of the great- 
eſt Enemies in the World to a Prudent Conduct. 
And therefore ſays Solomon, I} ith the well advi- 


he, Every Purpoſe is eſtabliſhd by Counſel, and 
with good Advice make War, Prov. 20. 18. 7 

18. But before I leave this Head of Conſulta- 
tion, I have two neceſſary Remarks further to 
offer upon it. One is, that tho' our common 
Morality appropriates it to the Means only, yet 


it is alſo no leſs applicable to the End, Net 
ee 
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deed to the general End, or Happineſs abſiraZly 
conſider?d, which is neceſſarily and unrefuſably 
lovely, but it may very well be applied to con- 
crete Happineſs, or to that particular Object 
wherein Happineſs is ſuppoſed to conſiſt, For 
ſure a Man may very well conſult and deliberate, 
tho' not whether he ſhall be happy or no, yet 
wherein he ſhall place his Happineſs, whether in 
Riches, Horour, or Pleaſure, or in ſomething 
more excellent than any thing this World can 
afford. This will very well bear an Inquiry, as 
appears by the Diverſity of Opinions which the 
Wiſe Men of old fell into about it. My other 
Remark is, That this Conſultation about the 
Means, has its chief place in thoſe Means that 
lead to a ſubordinate End. For as to thoſe 
Means which ſerve in order to the ultimate End, 
that is, to that particular Obje& wherein Hap- 
pineſs does conſiſt, or which is the true and im- 
mediate Cauſe of it, there is not abundance of 
Deliberation to be uſed about them, not per- 
haps ſo much as is to be uſed about the Beatific 
ObjeF# it ſelf, For as to that Diſputes have 
been, and may be; but that being once rightly 
fix'd, there is not much need or room for a 
great deal of Deliberation about the Means that 
lead to it, or that are required to put us in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, Eſpecially to us Chriſtians, whom 
God has taken care to eaſe of a great part of 
this Trouble, by deſcribing to us in large Cha- 
racters the way that leads to Happineſs. We 
have his Spirit, and his Word ; and if our Ears 

K 2 do 
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do not hear a Word behind us, I/. 30. 21. yet 
our Eyes at leaſt may ſee a plain Rule before us, 
that tells us, this is the way, walk ye in it. 
He hath ſhew'd thee, O Man, what is good, &c. 
Micah 6.8, | 
19. That which follows Conſultation is Jude- 
ment, For when we have conſider'd and inqui- 
red about finding the Means, the next thing we 
have to do is to judge of them when found. 
To judge of them both as to their Natural and 
as to their Moral Capacity, whether they are 
ſufficient for the obtaining the End, and whe- 
ther fit and lawful to be imploy'd for that pur- 
poſe, and withal, which of them in cither re- 
ſpect is to be prefer'd. After we have thus 
duely conſulted and inquired, then, and not till 
then, we are fit to judge; and how happy were 
it if we would ſuſpend our Judgment of Things 
till then. What abundance of Errour, and what 
abundance of Sin ſhould we by this means a- 
void! While we ſuſpend we are ſafe, and when 
we proceed not to judge till after we have well 
conſider'd and adviſed upon the matter, we take 
the beſt way to be ſafe too. For Attention be- 
gets Light, and if we will ſee, we muſt firſt Iooꝶ, 
and the more we look upon the Object the bet- 
ter we ſhall ſee, and the more we ſhall difcover 
of it. And if by thus confidering we come to 
a clear Perception, then we may ſafely judge 
and a& too ; but if we have not that Light we 
muſt ſtay till we have, remain in our Suſpence, 
and not venture out in the dar, by acting what 

we 
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we doubt of. Indeed we are told in the Caſe of 
a donbting Conſcience, that the expreſs Command 
of a lawful Authority is to over-rule any ſuch 
Doubt, ſo as to warrant and oblige a Man to 
act notwithſtanding. Which indeed I acknow- 
ledge. But then this, as I apprehend, is to be 
' underſtood only of that Doubt which a Man 
has concerning the Action it ſelf ſimply conſi- 
der'd, whether it be in it ſelf lawful or no. Such 
a Doubt as this is without doubt to be over- 
ruled by a lawful Authority, whoſe weight muſt 
needs turn an equal Ballance. But if the Doubt 
be upon the whole, taking in and including with 
the Action the Authority alſo that commands it, 
whether even then it be to be done, I do not ſee 
how a Man can act under ſuch a Doubt as that; 
for there I think St. Paul's Rule takes place, that 
whatever is not of Faith is Sin, Rom. 14. 23. 
Every Man ought to come to a Reſolution one 
way or other before he acts, and be ſatisfy'd in 
his Mind of the lawfulneſs of what he is about. 
And the way to be ſo is to conſult and delibe- 
rate well before-hand, before we judge or act. 
And *tis for want of this that Men run into fo 
much Errour as they do, and into ſo much Sin, 
the Fruit and Conſequence of Errour. But con- 
ſulting and deliberating are thoughtful and pain- 
ful things, to judge and act is much more eaſy 
and ready, and Men are in a great deal of Im- 
patience, and ſo like haſty Travellers they take 
the ſhorter cut before the better way, preferri 

their Eaſe before Truth or Innocence. 
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20. The third and laſt A& of Prudence with 
reſpe& to the Means, is that Order or Command 
which it gives for their uſe or execution. For 
when a Man has well weigh'd and conſider'd 
the Means to any End, and finds them every 
way fit for his Purpoſe, what elſe has the Mind 
more to do but to give order for the putting 
them in Practice? This I confeſs to be but a 
Metaphorical kind of Expreſſion; and therefore 
to bring it to a greater ſimplicity and clearneſs, 
I think we muſt interpret this Order or Com- 
mand as they call it, to be only an {/ative kind 
of Judgment, that ſuch Means before judged of 
and approved ſhould be actually uſed or applied. 
For the whole matter lies in this Syllogiſm. The 
right Means is to be uſed : But this is ſo, There- 
fore this is to be uſed. Now the firſt Propoſi- 
tion here, Prudence (as now concern'd about 
the Means) proceeds upon as a ſuppoſition, as 
being included in the propoſal of the End. For 
whoever propoſes any End in good earneſt, is 
preſumed in the ſame act to will the right Means 
to obtain it, confuſely and in general, tho* not 
diſtinctly and in particular. This therefore is 
here ſuppoſed, that the right Means are to be 
uſed. But then as to the ſecond Propoſition, 
This is the right Means, this directly expreſſes 
that ſecond Act of Prudence which they call 
Judgment, and implies alſo the firſt, that of Con- 
ſultation, as depending upon it. Then as to the 
laſt Propoſition or Concluſion, Therefore this is 
to be uſed, this contains that Prudential . 
whic 
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which they call the Order or Command, and tho' 
an Illative Judgment is yet but Judgment ſtill, 
differing from the other only in this, that where- 
as that is a ſimple and direct Judgment, this is 
a complex and illative one; and again, that 
whereas that is a Judgment concerning the fit- 
neſs of the Means, this is a Judgment concern- 
ing the actual »ſe or application of them, that 
is in ſhort, 'tis a Judgment for the doing of that 
which the former Judgment pronounc'd fit to 
be done. So that it is properly a Practical Judg- 
ment or Dictate of the Mind, that laſt Dictate 
which the Will is ſaid to follow, and which 
produces Conſent in the Will, and by the Will 
thoſe Motions or Operations (Imperate AFs as 
they are call'd) which are perform'd by the me- 
diation of the Body, and its external Organs. 


And this I take to be that Order or Imperial A& 


of the Mind wherein Prudence is concern'd. 
There is indeed another fort of Order or Com- 
mand belonging to the Will, which is both more 
proper and more immediate,” that whereby the 


Parts of the Body are moved. But I do not take 


Prudence, as being an Intellectual Vertue, to be 
properly conceru'd in this, but rather in that 
Order which is Intellectual, and which ſeems to 
be no other than a Judicial Act. For indeed 1 
underſtand not how the Mind can be ſaid to or- 
der or command the doing of any thing, any 


otherwiſe than by judging that it ſhould be 
done. + 8 
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21. And now Prudence has done her Part. 
And where that ends, there the Executive Pow- 
ers begin. For the Underſtanding having given 
its Orders for the uſe of ſuch Means (in the way 
that I have explain'd) to the Will, if they con- 
bl. fiſt in internal Acts, ſuch as the Love of God, 
5 ec. the Will then executes them her ſelf, but if 
9 in external, then the Will tranſmits theſe Or- 
10 ders to the inferiour Faculties, that is to ſpeak 
wit out of Metaphor, moves thoſe Faculties to a&, 
\K or rather by the Power ſhe has over the Animal 
Spirits by Vertue of the Law of Union between 
the Soul and Body, cauſes ſuch Motions in the 
Organs or Parts of it, as are required to the 
performance of ſuch Actions. And in this it is, 
bl that what we call the Uſe, or the Application, 
5 or Execution of the Means, does properly con- 
ſiſt. Which fe depends more immediately up- 
"8 on the Will and the members of the Body, but 
bl! remotely and originally upon the Underſtand- 
ih ing, upon the Will as the firſt Mover, and upon 
the Underſtanding as the firſt Director. And 
phy that it is that Prudence (which is an Intelle- 
48 ctual Act, and properly ſpeaking goes no further 
i than the Mind) comes to be concern'd in it. 

1 22. And thus I have now done alſo with the 
ſecond general Office of Prudence, that which 
Wi reſpects the Means, which I have diſtinctly re- 
1 preſented in the three particular Acts of it; all 
3 which I comprehend, as we uſually do, nnder 
1 that one general Name of the Choice of right 
Means. Now what theſe right Means are, is 7 
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the proper buſineſs of this Chapter to ſhew, - 


which is concern'd no further than the general 


Offices of Prudence. To particularize theſe” 


Means will be the buſineſs of the next. How- 
ever there is a general ſort of Queſtion relating 


to this matter which may be here ask'd, and that 


is, Whether beſides the Moral Goodneſs, and 
Natural Aptneſs or Effectualneſs of the Means 
(two qualifications of them already mention*d) 
the Simplicity of them may not be another Con- 


dition to make them right, and required by Pru- 


dence. The Thing that I mean plainly is, Whe- 
ther Prudence requires that a Man ſhould always 
act by the ſimpleſt Means, that is, ſhould take 
the neareſt and ſhorteſt way to his End. The 
Occaſion of my putting this Queſtion is, becauſe 


an Eminent Author has made this a Character 


of the Divine Conduct and Wiſdom, to act al- 


ways by the oſt ſimple ways. Upon which 


Principle he lays a great weight, drawing from 


it Conſequences of the greateſt Importance to 


the Order both of Nature and Grace. Now I 
muſt needs ſay, that this appears to me a very 
clear and certain Propoſition with reſpect to God. 
Which our moſt Excellent Author thus briefly 


at once demonſtrates and explains. I ſuppoſe, 


ſays he, that God would have the Body A 
ſhould ſtrike againſt the Body B, Now fince 
God knows all things, he well knows that 4 
can go to ſtrike B by innumerable crooked Lines, 


and by one only right one. But God only wills 


that A ſhould ſtrike B. And we ſuppoſe, that 
he 
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he wills the tranſport of 4 towards B for no 

other purpoſe, but only for the ſake of this im- 

pulſe. Therefore A muſt be transfer'd towards 
B by the ſhorteſt way, or by a right Line. For 

if the Body A were transfer'd to B by a crooked 

Line, that would ſhew either that the Tranſ- 

porter knew no other way, or elſe that he did 
not only will the concourſe of theſe Bodies, but 
alſo the means to effect it, otherwiſe than in re- 
lation to the concourſe it ſelf, which is againſt 
the Suppoſition. Again, ſays he, there is as much 
more Action requiſite to transfer a Body from 4 
to B by a Crooked Line, than by a Right Line, 
as the Crooked is greater than the Right. If 
therefore God ſhould transfer 4 to B by a 
Crooked Line double to a Right, half the Acti- 
on of God would be wholly uſeleſs. And fo 
one half of it would be done without Deſign, 
and without any End, as well as without Effect. 
Moreover, ſays he, Action in God is Will. There- 
fore there muſt be more Will in God to make A 
to be tranſported Circularly than Directly. But 
now we have already ſuppoſed, that God had 
no Will as to the Motion of A, but only with 
reſpect to the Impulſe. Therefore there is not 
Will enough in God to move A by a Crooked 
Line. And conſequently, 'tis a Contradiction 
that 4 ſhould move by a Crooked Line to B. 
And ſo it is a Contradiction that God ſhould 
not act by the moſt ſimple ways, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe that God in the choice of the ways he 
makes uſe of to execute his Deſigns, has _ 
1 thing 
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thing elſe in view beſides thoſe ſame Deſigns, 
which in our Suppoſition is a Contradiction. 
Other Conſiderations he has to this purpoſe, and 
from the whole concludes, that according to 
this manner of conceiving Things, God cannot 
employ more Will than he needs muſt to execute 
his Deſigns. So that he always acts by the moſt 
ſimple ways with relation to them. _ 

23. This carries a ſtrict Mathematical Evi- 
dence, and there is no diſputing againſt it. And 
therefore there is the more reaſon to inſiſt upon 
the Queſtion, Whether this would not be Wiſ- 
dom in xs alſo to act after this compendious 
manner. The generality of Men would perhaps 
like well enough to have it ſo, who as backward 
as they are to imitate God, are but too forward 


to do what looks like Imitation of him here. 


For they alſo are for acting by the moſt ſimple 


ways and means, are frugal and thrifty in their 


Religious Services, keep at the greateſt diſtance 
from Supererogation, are afraid of nothing more 
than of doing too much, ſtand hard in dealing 
for Heaven, and are for going thither as Cheap, 
and with as little Trouble as they can, and by 
the ſhorteiF cut. And can we blame this their 
frugal Management? They underſtand the worth 
of Goodneſs, and the value of good Actions, 
and ſo are not for throwing any of them away, 
not even for Heaven it ſelf. To what purpoſe 
is this waſt, as was ſaid in another Caſe, they 
think may be as well applyed here. And indeed 
it this be Wiſdom, the World is full of theſe 


wiſe 
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wiſe and prudent Men. And the Young Rich 
Man in the Goſpel, Mat. 19. 22. that came ſo 
briskly to our Saviour Chriſt, to inquire what 
he ſhould do to have Eternal Life, and went 
away ſo ſorrowful from him, becauſe he was 
bid ſell all that he had and give to the Poor, 
might be one of them, For perhaps he did not 
formally and expreſly chuſe to loſe Heaven, ra- 
ther than part with his Eſtate (that would have 
been madneſs even to fottiſhneſs and extrava- 
gance) but only thought the Demand ſomewhat 
hard, and hoped to have it upon eafier terms. 
In the mean time goes away ſorrowtul, becauſe 
he could not have it at his own Price. This 
Man was a little too ſhort in his Ways and Mears, 


and ſo, like a good Husband as he was, loſt 


Heaven to ſave the Charge of a Journey thither. 


24. Well, but as to the Argument, I think it 


muſt be granted, that if all other things were 
equal, this ſparingneſs or compendiouſneſs of 
the Means, which is a Perfection in the Divine 
Conduct, would be fo alſo in ours, and it would 
be our Wiſdom as well as his to act by the moſt 
ſimple ways, there being no reaſon why any In- 
telligent Being ſhould do any thing in vain, or 
to no purpoſe. And ſo far indeed the Ballance 
is even on both ſides. Tis true indeed the Wills 
and Acts of God are of an Infinite Value, and 
ſo the waſte and profuſion would be the greater 
if any of them ſhonld be thrown away. But 
ſtill a Saperfluity is -a Superfluity, and there is 
this in common between him and us, that there 
18 
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is no reaſon on either ſide why any thing ſhould 
be done in vair. Here therefore there is an equa- 
lity. But yet upon the whole there 1s a vaſt 
difference in the Caſe between him and us, and 
that both as to the End, and as to the Means. 
As to the End; the End which God propoſes is 
a certain, preciſe, determinate End, that conſiſts 
as it were in an Indiviſible, as in the Inſtance 
alledg'd, that there ſhould be a Contingency 
ſuppoſe of A and B. But now the Happineſs of 

Heaven, which is the End of a Chriſtian, has a 
latitude in it, and admits of great variety of de- 
grces. So that that meaſure of Goodnefs which 
will ſerve for the loweſt degree of Happineſs, 
will not ſerve for a higher. Then as to the 
Means, as God preciſely knows his End, ſo he 
as preciſely knows the very leaſt Means that will 
ſerve to acquire it; he knows exactly what will 
juſt do, the very ſhorteſt Line that leads to his 
Point. But now this we have not ſuch an exact 
knowledge of. For tho? we know the Terms of 
our Salvation in the general, yet I ſuppoſe it 
cannot be ſaid that we preciſely know to a grain, 
or a ſcruple, the loweſt degree of Holineſs or 
Goodneſs that will carry us to Heaven, that juſt 
ſo much Repentance, or juſt ſo much Charity, 
to the Nicety of a Right Line that lies the ſhort- 
eſt between its Points, will ſerve the turn. So 
that here is a great diſparity in the Caſe. And 
therefore to anſwer the Argument more formal- 
ly; Whereas it is urged, that there is no reaſon 
why a Reaſonable Being ſhould do any thing in 


vain, 
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vain, I acknowledge it as a clear and inconteſt- 

able Principle; but then I deny the Conſe- 

quence, that it thence follows that *tis Prudence 

in a Chriſtian to a& by the moſt ſimple ways in 

order to his End, or to employ the leaſt Means 

that he can for the obtaining of it. And that 

for theſe two Reaſons z partly becauſe he does 
not preciſely know thoſe leaſt Means, and there- 
fore it would be Prudence in him, as it is in a 
Traveller, rather to take a compaſs, and go ſome- 
what about, than to venture upon a ſhorter cut 
which he has not a certain knowledge of. And 
partly becauſe tho' he did know theſe leaſt Means, 
the loweſt meaſure of Goodneſs that would 
bring him to Heaven never ſo preciſely, yet 
there is ſo much Latitude in the Happineſs of 
that Place, that that leaſt degree of Goodneſs, 
which would be ſufficient for the loweſt degree 
of Happineſs, would be too little for a higher. 

To which it may be further added, That that 
Man ſhews himſelf to have but little love or va- 
lne for either God or Goodneſs, that is for pra- 

Ciſing as little of the one, and enjoying as little 
of the other as he poſſibly can. And beſides, 

after all there is no ſuch thing properly and ab- 

ſolutely ſpeaking as the leaſt Means to Happt- 

neſs, ſince as our Goodneſs (which is the only 

Means to Happineſs) increaſes, our Happineſs 

will be found to increaſe with it. Upon the 

whole therefore I conclude, that it is not advi- 

ſable in Prudence for a Chriſtian to act after this 

compendious manner with reference to his End, 

to 
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to be for the minimum quod ſic as we ſay in Re- 
ligion, to tread upon the very edge, and go as 
near as he can to Hell in his way to Heaven, en- 
deavouring after no more Goodneſs than he 
thinks will juſt ſerve to carry him thither, but 
rather on the contrary, to work out his Salvation 
with fear and trembling, Phil. 2. 12. and to give 
all diligence to make his Calling and Election ſure, 
2 Pet. x. 10. and in order to this, to be forward 
and zealous, active and induſtrious in the Ser- 
vice of God, and the Practice of all Chriſtian 
Duties, even abounding in the Work of the Lord, 
x Cor. 15. and making an ample Proviſion, and 
laying up in ſtore for himſelf a good foundation of 
good Works, 1 Tim. 6. if by any means he may 
lay hold on Eternal Life, and attain unto the 
ReſurreFion of the Dead, Phil. 3. 11. 

25. Before [ conclude this Chapter, I have one 
general Remark to make upon this Part of Pru- 
dence relating to the Means, anſwerable to that 
which was made before upon the other relating 
to the End. It was there obſerv'd, that that is 
the Part wherein the Wiſdom of the World 
Cwhich accordingly is ſaid to be Fooliſhneſs with 
God i chiefly fails, and wherein the Children of 


this World, all Worldly-minded Men, are moſt 


wanting. Now as the Children of the World 
fail chiefly in that Part which concerns the End, 
ſo the Children of Light fail chiefly in this 
which reſpects the Mears. Our Lord himſelf has 
made the Obſervation, and Experience bears 
witneſs to it, they either chuſing wrong Means 


for 
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for the obtaining their excellent End, or not 
imploying ſufficient Care and Diligence in the 
uſe of the right. Of the firſt ſort are they who 
have a Zeal for God, but not according to know- 
ledge, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks Rom. 10. 2. That 
have a Zealous and truly Conſcientious deſire in 
their Way to ſerve and glorify God, but that 
their Way is wrong, and their Zeal, tho? warm, 
is yet blind. Such as imbrace falſe Religions, 
or that ſerve God in ſuperſtitious and miſtaken 
Ways of Worſhip, or that place Religion in ſuch 
Things, wherein the true Spirit and Life of it 
does not conſiſt. Of the ſecond ſort are all 
ſlack, careleſs, lukewarm and indifferent Chri- 
ſtians, that are right enough as to their Ex, 
and as to the Mearns too, ſo far as their Judg- 
ment and Choice is concern'd; but their ſingu- 
lar Fault and moſt ſurprizing Folly is, that they 
do not imploy that Care and Diligence in the 
_ uſe and application of them for the compaſſing 
their End, that becomes either it or themſelves. 
Strange indeed it is that ſo much Darkneſs 
ſhould mix with ſo much Light; (for what 
communion has Light with Darkneſs ?) but fo 
it is, this is their blind and dark fide, their weak 
and feeble part; and here it is that the Men of 
the World infinitely outdo and diſtance them; 
nay, they are outdone by #hemrſelves, taking 
much more Care, and uſing much better Manage- 
ment in the Affairs of the World (tho? that be 
not #heir End, as 'tis the others) than they do 
in their great Concern of all, their one thing 

neceſſary. 
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neceſſary. For indeed ſhould they be in all their 


Other Affairs, as they are in thoſe Things that 


concern their Happineſs and Eternal Welfare, 
they would even in the common Judgment of 
the World paſs for very Fools. And ſo they 
would however, if Men did judge of Things 
and Perſons rightly, and as they truly are. But 
| know not how it comes to paſs, that Folly 
which would be excuſed no where elſe, finds 
Allowance, a Toleration, and as it were a San- 
Fuary in Religion, | 
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CHAP, IV. 


Of the Particular As or Offices of Chriſtian 
Prudence, with reſpect to both End and 
Means. Which Means are ſhewn to be 


God's Commandments, and conſequently 
that tis our Wiſdom to keep them. 


I, Eneral prepare the way to Particular, and 
Particular ſerve to clear and inlighten 
General Confiderations, which indeed of them- 
ſelves (however uſeful for Order and Diſtincti- 
on's ſake) have always ſomething dark and un- 
certain in them, and leave the Reader in ſuſpence 
till their blank and empty ſpaces are fill'd up, 
and their looſe and wandring Ideas are contract- 
ed and reduced to ſome certain and determinate 
Inſtance. And therefore having already taken a 
general ſurvey of the Acts and Offices of Pru- 
dence, which are as it were the firſt Shoots or 
Branches that ſpring from this great Root and 
Principle of all Goodneſs, let us now go on to 
conſider what its Particular Acts and Offices are. 
And becauſe Particulars always rctain and in- 
clude the nature of the General, as being that 
and ſomething more, therefore ſince the General 
Acts of Prudence concern the End, and the 


Means of obtaining it, we muſt keep within the 


ſame common bounds in our Account of its Par- 
ticular 
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ticular Acts, which accordingly diſpoſe themſelves 
in a twofold general order, one relating to the 
End, and the other to the Means. 

2. There is but one particular Act of Pru— 
dence relating to the End, all the reſt will be 
found to reſpect the Means. Now that which 
relates to the End is this, that we propoſe God 
only as our laſt End. To place it in Happineſs 
is not enough, becauſe that tho” a right End ag 
far as it goes, is yet too general, and does not 
go far enough. Beſides the general Part of Pru- 
dence goes beyond that, as reaching, tho inde- 
ſinitely, to a right particular Object of Happi- 
neſs; that is, to that Object whatever it be, 


wherein Happineſs does conſiſt. The particular 


Part of Prudence therefore muſt do that deter- 
minately, which the general does indeterminate- 
ly and at large; that is, it muſt point out God 
to us as our laſt End, and that becauſe that 
Happineſs which we naturally and with one 
conſent deſire in general, can be found only in 


Him, as the true Object and Cauſe of it. For 


Prudence proceeds according to the Order aud 


in the Form of this Practical Syllogiſm. That 


is to be made our End which is the true Object 
of our Happineſs. But God is the true Object 
of our Happineſs. There ore God is to be made 
our End. The firſt Propoſition of the Argu- 
ment expreſſes the general Part of Prudence, 
conſiſting in the Propoſai of a Right End. The 
Concluſion is that particular Part of ic which 
ya are no conſidering, as placing that Right 
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End in God. The middle or aſſuming Propoſi- 
tion contains the Reaſon of this Determination, 
which is becauſe God is our true Beatific Object, 
all the Happineſs we are capable of, and all 
— we ſeck or deſire being to be found only in 

im. 

3. That it is not to be found in any Thing 
out of Him is moſt certain, whether it be Riches, 
or Honour, or Greatneſs, or Fame, or Glory, or 
Power, or any Good of the Mind, or of the 
Body, tho? it be even ſenſible Pleaſure it ſelf. 
And this the School-Moraliſts, according to their 
Topical way, have abundantly proved; and 'tis 


plain enough in it ſelf that Happineſs cannot 


conſiſt in theſe things, (tho? by Mens eager pur- 
ſuit of ſome of them one would think that they 
thought it did) only Pleaſure ſeems to carry an 
appearance of ſomething more than ordinary, 
as if Happineſs, which flies our ſearch every 
where elſe, might at length be found there. And 
accordingly there it is that ſome have placed it, 
the Epicureans among the old Philoſophers, and 
ſince them the Mahometans in their Notion and 
Doctrin of a ſenſual Paradiſe, to which perhaps 
ſome of our Mz//maries may approach a little 
too near in their Account cf Chrift's Thouſand 
Years Reign upon Earth. More particularly and 
above all Ccrinthys, 'who is ſaid to have placed 
our Happineſs for a Thouſand Years after this 
Life in the Pleaſures of the Body. Which in- 
deed, bating only the limitation as to the term 
of duration, is much the ſame with the Maho- 
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»etan Notion. But that the Happineſs of Man 
cannot conſiſt in any Pleaſure of Senſe, tho? 
never ſo much greater than the preſent Laws of 
Nature allow, ſeems a very Reaſonable Preſum 

tion. For if it does, it muſt be either in the 
Senſe of Objective, or in the Senſe of Formal 
Happineſs ; that is, either that ſenſible Pleaſure 
is that which is the efficient Cauſe of our Hap- 
pineſs, or that it is that wherein our Happineſs 
does formally conſiſt. That it is not the effi- 
cient Cauſe or Object of our Happineſs is plain, 
ſince Pleaſure being only a Senſation, is a cer- 
tain manner or modality of our own Being, re- 
ally not different from our. ſelves, Modes not 
really differing from the Subſtances whoſe Modes 
they are. And therefore to ſay that ſenſible Plea- 
fare is the Cauſe or Object of our Happineſs, is 
as much as to ſay that we are our own Beatiffe 
Object, or an Object of Happineſs to our ſelves. 
Which cannot be, partly, becauſe our Deſires go 
out of our ſelves after other Objects, whereby 
it appears that they are not ſatisfy'd by any 
thing within our ſelves. And partly, becauſe 


they have a capacity for, and a tendency to an 


Infinite Object, whereas we our ſelves are Finite, 
and ſo are too narrow aud ſtrait-laced for our 
ſelves, and cannot ſatisfy even our own Deſires. 

4. If therefoft ſenſible Pleaſure be our Hap- 
pineſs, it muſt be in the formal ſenſe of that Ex- 
preſſion, viz. that Happinefs does formally con- 
ſiſt in it. But as to that 'tis to be conſider'd, 
that tho? this Pleaſure, as all other, be properly 
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being a Subject capable of it) yet 'tis of the Soul 
not immediately or by it ſelf, but by the media- 
tion of the Body ; that, as I take it, being the 
difference between ſenſible and intellectual Plea- 
ſure. But now that Pleaſure which the Soul re- 
ſents in this ſecondary and indirect way, by the 
mediation of the Body, however it may affect 
us in a ſenſible way, we may preſume not to be 
in it ſelf ſo natural and congenial to the Soul, 
or ſo abſolutely high, noble and truly delecta- 
ble, as thoſe Pleaſures which the Soul reſents 
directly and immediately by her ſelf, and from 
her own Thoughts, without being beholden to 
any Bodily Motions or Impreſſions to excite 
them; and the rather becauſe thoſe Perceptions 
which the Soul has immediately by her ſelf, ſuch 
as Thought, Reaſoning, or Science, are much 
more perfect and excellent than that Perception 
of Things which ſhe has by the Body, which 
we diſtinguiſh by the name of Sight. As for 


Inſtance, That Notional and Intellectual Percep- 


tion which I have of a Right Line, is much more 
clear and perfect, than what appears to my Senſo 
as ſuch ; it being certain that what Senſe repre- 
ſents as a Right Line is not really ſo, Intelle- 


ctual then is more perfect than ſenſible Viſion. 


And ſo ?tis alſo as to intellectual and ſenſible 


Pleaſure, which carry the like Proportion to each 


other. But now our Happineſs cannot conſiſt in 
any operation that is leſs perfect, and conſe- 
quently not in ſenſible Pleaſure. Beſides, * 
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the Pleaſures that are in the Rational and Intel- 
lective way muſt needs excel thoſe that are in 
the way of Senſation, as much as Reaſon is 
above Senſe. For indeed the Pleaſures of Senſe 
are not the Pleaſures of the Man as ſuch, as not 
being the Pleaſures of his moſt noble Faculty, 
which gives him his Character and Diſtinction, 
and therefore again Happineſs does not conſiſt 
in them. And we may further conſider that the 
Pleaſures of Senſe are capable of exceſs, and 
admit of a vicious and criminal Indulgence, and 
accordingly we need a particular Vertue, that of 
Temperance, whoſe buſineſs it is to moderate and 
regulate our uſe of them, and to ſet bounds to 
our gratifications of that. kind. But now we can 
never be 0 Happy; nor does Happineſs need 
any Government or Moderation. And fince ſen- 
ſible Pleaſure does necd and even require it, we 
may hence further obſerve, that this is an Argu- 
ment that it interferes with ſome greater Good, 
and indiſpoſes and unfits us for the enjoyment 
of it; that being indeed the only reaſon of its 
becoming evil, or of its needing any reſtraint. 
For ſenſible Pleaſure is ſimply and abſolutely 
good in it ſelf; and therefore if ever it be evil, 


it muſt be as unfitting us for a greater Good. 


Therefore there is then a greater Good than ſen- 
ſible Pleaſure, and conſequently, tis not in that 


ſort of Pleaſure that our Happineſs does conſiſt. 
Beſides after all if it did, we ſhould in no caſe. 


be aſhamed of it, for we are never aſhamed of 


Hoppineſs. But there is a Natural Shame that 
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attends ſome Pleaſures of Senſe, even when re- 
gular and according to the order of Nature. 
Which ſeems to be a natural Admonition to us 
that the final Happineſs of Man does not conſiſt 
in ſuch Pleaſures, but that he is capable of, and 
intended for far greater things. 

5. And thus having ſhewn that the Happineſs 
of Man does not conliſt in the Pleaſure of Senſe, 
which looks the moſt like it, and is the moſt 
courted for it of any thing in the World, I nced 
not undertake to ſhew that it is not to be found 
in Riches, Greatneſs, or Power ; the greateſt 
thing that recommends them to Mens Eſteem 
being this, that they ſerve to furniſh them with 
Means and Opportunities for the enjoyment ot 
the other. But beſides, we may take a ſhorter 
cut than by treading the ſeveral ſt. ps of that 
beaten Road, and that is by ſhewing at once 
that the Happineſs of Man cannot poſlibly con- 
ſiſt in any created Good. For as by Happineſs 
it ſelf formally conſider'd, we muſt mean ſuch 
a ſtate of well- being wherein the Mind totally 
acquieſces, and takes full Reſt and Satisfaction, 
ſo that which is the Obje&t of Happineſs muſt 
be ſuch a Good as per fectly ſatisfies aud quiets 
the Mind, fills all its Capacitics, contents all its 
Deſires, and ſo gives her an abſolute Tranquil- 
lity and Repoſe. But now that the Creature 
does not in fact do this is plain by Experience, 
from the Vanity which we find in all things, 
and that Reſtleſneſs and deſire of Change which 
js conſequent upon it. We try one thing after 
R another, 
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another, as the ſearching Bee wanders from 
Flower to Flower, but we go off from ev 


one with Diſappointment and a delnded Expe- 
tation. Every thing almoſt promiſes, but no- 


thing anſwers, and even the ſucceſſion of new 


Enjoyments (the beſt Remedy for the Emptineſs 
we find in each ſingly) rather amuſes than fatis- 
fies. And as no created Good actually does this, 


fo 'tis plain by Reaſon that it cannot do it. 


For the Object of the Will is not this Good, or 


that Good according to a limited or partial Ac- 


ceptation, but Good in general, or univerſal 
Good, in like manner as the Object of the Un- 
derſtanding is »ziverſal Truth. The Object of 
the Underſtanding is Being in its full latitude, 
or according to the common reaſon of Being, 
and ſo the Object of the Will is Good at large, 
and according to the common reaſon of Good. 


And accordingly, as nothing can terminate the 
Capacity of the Underſtanding but what has 


ſome way or other the Reaſon of all Being, ſo 
nothing can ſatisfy the Capacity of the Will but 
what has ſome way or other the Reaſon of all 
Good. That is in ſhort, it muſt be a univerſal 
Good that muſt ſatisfy the Mind, and conſe- 
quently that muſt make it truly Happy. But 
now this the Creature is not, as being a limited 
Good, and by participation only, according to 
the reſpective limitations of thoſe Ideal Reaſons 
whereby every thing was produced. As its Being 


is, ſo is its Goodnels, both of them of a limit- 


ed and contracted extent, and therefore neither 
af 
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of them fit to ſatisfy the Capacity of that Mind 
which aſpires after all Being, and all Good. 
Every Creature therefore mult confeſs its utter 
inſufficiency to be the Object of our Happineſs, 
nay, the whole collection and amaſſment of cre- 
ated Good muſt acknowledge the ſame ; the 


very Depth and Abyſs of it muſt ſay that it 5s 


not in me. 


6. But then where is it elſe? Why if it be 
not out of God, tis plain that it muſt be 7 him. 
And there 'tis moſt certain that it is. He is the 
Fountain of Eternal Bleſſedneſs, the true Center 
of Everlaſting Reſt, and all the Springs of our 
Happineſs are in him. He is our chief Good, 
and our laſt End, as being both ſelf-deſirable, 
and every way ſufficient for our Happineſs. For 
he is All Being, and All Goodneſs, that very 
univerſal Good which is the intire and adequate 


Object of the Will, to which the Point of its 


Inclination ſtands bent, and towards which its 
whole Weight leans as towards a Center ; and 
therefore being that which is the Object of its 
Inclinations, he muſt needs be able to ſatisfy 
them, For no Faculty goes beyond its Object, 
but its higheſt and laſt Perfection is to obtain it, 
and to exerciſe its Operations about it. And 
therefore God being that univerſal Good which 
is the Natural Object of the Will, as it cannot 


be fatisfy'd with any thing ſhort of him, ſo tis 


plain that it cannot aſpire to any thing beyond 


Him, and therefore muſt needs center and ac- 


quieſce in him. When I awake up after thy like- 


neſs, 
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meſs, 1 ill be ſatisfy d with it, Pal. 17. 16. 
_— Le not 9p Which all reſolves into 
that pious and devout Saying of St. Confeſ. lib. x, 
Auſtin, Feciſti nos ad te, & inquie- cop. 1. 

tum eft Cor noſtrum, donec requieſcat 
in te. Thou haſt made us for thy ſelf, and our 
Heart has no reſt, till it reſts in thee. | 
7. It muſt be therefore the particular Part and 
Office of Prudence, eſpecially that which is Chri- 
ſtian, to make God our End. For the general 
Part of Prudence reaching as far as this, that 
we ſhould chuſe a right End, and this right End 
appearing to be God, it follows plainly that the 
particular Part of it muſt be that we ſhould place 
it in him. For indeed it would be a vaſt Folly 
and Imprudence (the greateſt that any Man can 
poſlibly be guilty of) not to make God our End. 
For what can we expect but Vanity and Diſap- 
pointment all over, a fruitleſs Labour, and a 
deluded and abortive Hope, if we place our Hap- 
pineſs any where elſe but in him who is the true 
Object of it? 'Tis like leaning with our full 
force upon that which cannot bear our weight, 
the Conſequence of which is to fall with Vio- 
lence, and receive Hurt and Ruin inſtead of Reſt 
and Support. And what a Folly muſt this be, 
eſpecially for a Chriſtian, ſince the clear Revela- 
tions of the Goſpel concerning the true End and 
Final Happineſs of Man, that which was darkly 
intimated to Abraham in thoſe general words, J 
am thy Shield, aud thy exceeding great Reward, 
Ger. 15. I. being clearly reveal'd by our Saviour 
| Chriſt, 


n e 


n. . 


e,, 


not a Child of Light ; and beſides the Folly 
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Chriſt, the true Light of the World, when he 
tells us, that this is Life Eternal to know thee the 
only true God, John 17. 3. And when he aſſigns 
this as the Reaſon of that Bleſſedneſs which he 
pronounces to the Pure in Heart, becauſe they 


ſhall fee God, Mat. 5. 8. And accordingly our 
_ Life (which is that word whereby the ſoveraign 


and final Happineſs of Man is expreſs'd in the 
New Teſtament) is ſaid to be hid with Chriſt in 
God, Col. 3. 3. With whom alſo the Pſalmiſt 
aſſures us is the Fountain of Life, Pſal. 36. and 
that iz his Preſence is Fulneſs of Joy, Pſal. 16. 
And therefore ſince God has not only given us 
a Nature capable of Happineſs, but has alſo in- 
dued us with Faculties and Deſires which no- 
thing but himſelf can ſatisfy, and he both can 
and will, and left we ſhould miſs the true and 
great End of our Being, has been pleas'd to 
point it out to us, and to tell us that Himſelf is 
the Good which we ſo paſtonately deſire, and 
ſo blindly ſeek, it muſt be the very Fooliſhneſs 


of Folly for any Chriſtian not to make God his 
End, much more ſo far to forget himſelf and 
him, as to place it in any thing of this vain 
World, whether it be directly and profeſſedly, 

accord ing to the Language of the Rich Epicure, 


Soul take thine Eaſe, or whether it be conſtru- 
ctively and by conſequence, or in a practical 
way, by purſuing the World, ard cleaving to 
its Intereſts, as if it were his End and chief 
Good. This is to be a Child of Darkacſs, and 


and 
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and Imprudence of the Conduct, beſpeaks alſo 


ſuch a Contempt of God, and of his Immenſe 
Oreatneſs and Goodneſs, as nothing can either 


parallel or excuſe. Eſpecially ſince the Media- 
tory undertaking of the Son of God for us, 
who has been pleas'd to concern himſelf ſo far 
for our Happineſs as to make this great and ex- 


cellent End attainable by us, preparing and pro- 


viding, and procuring a Union and Communion 
of God with Man, by uniting them both in his 
own Perſon, Whether therefore we conſider the 
Super- excellency, or the Attainableneſs of ſo 


great a Good, or the Manner or Price whereby 


it becomes attainable, God by all means is to be 


made our End, the End of our Deſires, and the 


End of our Deſigns, the End of our Underta- 
kings, and the End of our Actions, and the End 


of all our Hopes, to which we are to refer what- 


ever we think, whatever we ſpeak, and what- 
ever we act, and in one word, to which our 


whole Life is to be directed. And all this is but 


a complyance with God's own Deſigns, and a 
ſtriking in with his Wiſe and Gracious Counſels 


towards us. For when he made us, he made us 


for himſelf, to ferve and glorify him here, and 
to be Happy in him for ever hereafter. And 


therefore to make God our End, is but to deſign . 


that for our ſelves, which God had deſigned for 
us before. And we cannot do more wiſely than 


to follow, nor more fooliſhly than to depart 
from the Conduct of ſo rnerrive a Guide. 


8. And 
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8. And yet thus fooliſhly we do. For before 
we proceed any further, I muſt here obſerve, 
that this Rule of Chriſtian Prudence is tranſ- 
greſs'd not only by the Children of the World, 
who make that their End, whether they be Epi- 
eureans whoſe God is their Belly, or Senſualiſi 
who are lovers of Pleaſure more than lovers of 
God, or Covetous Men who in the Apoſtle's Ac- 

count are Idolaters, but more or leſs by all Si- 
ers, For every Sin is in ſome meaſure a turn- 
ing from God, and a converſion to the Creature. 
Than which nothing worſe can be ſaid of any 
reaſonable Agent in the Conduct of himſelf, and 
the uſe of his Liberty. And. yet this is what all 
Sin partakes of more or leſs, being a Declenſion 
from the chief Good, and an Application to 
ſomething elſe that has only the Shadow of it. 
But this is more eminently verify'd of all wilful, 
deliberate, and habitual Sins, or of ſuch ſingle 
Ads as by reaſon of their groſs Enormity are 
equivalent to Habits, Which falls in with what 
the School-Divines tell us of the laſt End be- 
ing placed in the Creature by all mortal Sins. 
Wherein I ſee nothing but what {ſo far) is right; 
ſince ®tis plain that ſuch Sins are Averſions from 
God, and Converſions to the Creature, if not 
directly, yet at leaſt conſtructively and by con- 
ſequence, ſince God is difobey'd, and his Favour 
forfeited, and his Diſpleaſure wilfully incurred, 
for the ſake of ſome created Good. Tis certain 
therefore that in all ſuch Sins God is deſerted, 
and ſomething elſe, like an Idol, ſet up in his 
room, 
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room, whether it be the Luſt of the Fleſh, or the 
Luſt of the Eye, or the Pride of Lite. And this 
is the very Complaint which God himſelf makes 
by the Prophet, They have forſaken me the Foun- 
tain of Living Waters, and hewed them out Ci- 
fern, broken Ciſterns, that can hold no Water, 
er. 2. 13. 

9. aid ſo much as to the particular Office of 
Chriſtian Prudence relating to the End. What 
we have next to conſider are thoſe particular 
Acts of it which concern the Means to this End. 
But before we proceed to this Part, there is a 
certain general Conſideration to be taken in our 
way, (general I mean as to what 1s to follow, 
tho? particular with reſpect to the Subject of the 
foregoing Chapter) and that is the Concern that 
every Chriſtian ought to have, and the Care that 
he ought to take for the obtaining and ſecuring 
this his right and great End, viz. the Fruition 
and Enjoyment of God. For *tis the thorough 
Concern and hearty Care that we have for the 
End, that muſt oblige and determin us to the 
uſe and application of the Means, and that will 
not failtodo it, according to that School Maxim, 
Qui oult Finem, Oc. He that wills the End, 
(that is abſolutely and effectually, with a com- 
pleat and perfect Will) wills all thoſe things that 
are neceſſary to the End. For tis the End that 
gives Order, and Meaſure, and even Amability 
it ſelf to the Means, and which alſo gives Mo- 
tion to the Agent or Efficient, who as he applies 
himſelf to the Means for the ſake of the End, 


ſo 
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ſo he proſecutes them in proportion to the Va- 
lue and Concern which he has for the other. 
For tho? the End does not properly exerciſe the 
Office of a Final Cauſe as to the Love or Defire 
of it ſelf, but only as to the Deſire of the Means, 
that is, as by the Deſire of it (elf it moves the 
Will to the choice of fit and proper Means for 


3 its Attainment, as Vaſquez has 
1 ſhe wu at large, yet however there 
om. 1. rut. 3. 
Cap. 2. muſt be an antecedent concern 
and value for the End, or elſe 
the Agent will have no inducement to apply 
himſelf to the Means for the ſake of it. Since 
tis wholly upon the Account of the former, that 
the latter has any Application made to it. And 
therefore before we come to the particular Means, 
we ſhould firſt conſider the gencral Concern and 
Care that Chriſtians ought to have about the 
End it ſelf, and how to attain it; this being a 
Preparatory Conſideration to introduce the other: 
The neceſſity of uſing the Means being founded 
upon the Importance of the End. 
Io. Now this Conſideration falls very much 
in with that of a worthy Author, which he calls 
the Neceſſity of Caring for the Soul. For what is 
it to take Care of the Soul, but only to take 
Care that it may be Happy ? And what is it to 
take Care that it may be Happy, but only to 
take Care about the obtaining that ſupreme and 
ſoveraign Good which is our true End, and 
which only can make us. Happy ? So that this 
ſeems to come about to one and the ſame thing, 
| whic 
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which is the Importance of being Happy, and the 
Concern that every Chriſtian ſhould have about 
the obtaining that chief and final Good which 
only can make him fo, And becauſe the wor- 
thy Perſon now mention'd has ſpoken ſo much 
and ſo well upon this matter, or at leaſt upon 
what is equivalent to it, 1 ſhall not need to in- 
large much upon this Part, wherein I am ſo 
happily prevented. However let me further re- 
mark, that this matter is very movingly ſet forth 
(the beſt way of expreſling a thing of that con- 
ſequence) by the trembling Jaylor's Queſtion; 
Sire, What muſt I do to be ſaved? Acts 16. 30. 
The Anſwer. to this Queſtion refers to the parti- 
cular Means whoſe Conſideration is to follow. 
But the Queſtion it ſelf primarily reſpects and ex- 
preſſes the Importance of the End, which indeed 
is the greateſt, and only truly great Concern in 
the World. And accordingly our Saviour calls 
it, the one thing needful, Luke 10. 42. in oppo- 
ſition to the mary things which trouble and di- 
ſtract us in this buſy Life, which are all but ſo 
many Trifles and Amuſements in compariſon of 
that one thing. Even Buſineſs which of all things 
relating to this World carries the face of the 
greateſt Seriouſneſs and Gravity, and pretends 
to be of the weightieſt Conſequence; is but a 
_ Frifle compared to this. For indeed a Man has 

but one great Buſneſs properly in the World; 
and that is to make fure his Everlaſting Happi- 
neſs, and to ſecure to himfelf the Fruition of 
that excellent Good which is the true End of 


* his 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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he fails or miſcarries in beſides. Which when 
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his Being. This is the whole of Man, his only 
conſiderable Intereſt and Concern, and that up- 
on which all depends. Tis not neceſſary that 
he ſhould be born to an Eſtate, or be ſo fortu- 
nate as to get one; 'tis not neceſſary that he 
ſnould ſucceed in his Attempts for this or that 
Dignity or Preferment, that he ſhould live long 
to enjoy his Wealth or Greatneſs, or even that 
he ſhould live at all; but it is moſt abſolutely 
neceflary, and of the laſt Importance, that he 
fhould arrive to his End, that he ſhould attain 
to the Fruition of God, whoſe Loving-kindnefs 
is better than Life, and without whom he can- 
not be Happy. All the reſt may be.ſpared, but 
there is no diſpenſing with this. Should he lofe 
all befides, and gain this one thing, yet ſtill he 
would be Happy. And ſhould he gain all be- 
fides, and loſe this one thing, yet ſtill he would 
be Miſerable. For what Gain will ever make 
amends for ſuch a Loſs > Not that of the whole 
World, if we will believe our Saviour Chriſt, 
What ſhall it profit a Man if he ſhall gain the 
whole World, and loſe his n Soul ? Mark 8, 
Which is then only loſt, when it loſes God. Tis 


the Concern therefore of every Chriſtian, and 


one great part of his Prudence and Wiſdom, 


after he has fixed this his right End, to endea- 
vour by much Confideration to poſſeſs his Mind 


with a due ſenſe of its Moment and Importance, 
and of 'what Conſequence it is that he ſhould 
take care to ſucceed in this one Aﬀair, whatever 


he 
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he is thoroughly convinced of, he will then 
think it neceſſary to apply himſelf to the uſe of 
ſuch particular Means as are requiſite for the Ac- 
compliſhment of his great Deſign. 7 

11. And this brings us to the Conſideration of 
the particular Acts and Offices of Chriſtian Pru- 
dence with reſpect to theſe Means. Now theſe 
particular Acts may be all firſt * Note, mat ms is 
ſum'd up in one * general cat's general on to what 
one, and that is, to chuſe thoſe e, tho particulas 

: . gs to what goes before. 
very Means to this our great 
End, which God, who is our End, has choſen 
for us already. This muſt needs be a very Pru- 


dential Act in us to follow the Direction and 


Conduct of God, to chuſe thoſe Means to our 
End which God has already choſen for us, and 
directed us to. I confeſs it is ſo far but an ic 
plicit choice, but at the ſame time 'tis a very ſafe 
one, and a very wiſe one. For God knowing 
moſt perfectly the Capacity of our Nature, and 
the End for which he made us, muſt needs know 
what Means are moſt fit to ſerve and procure 

that End; and his Infinite Goodneſs will not 
ſuffer him ſo far to abuſe and impoſe upon our 
Weakneſs as to direct us wrong, to do that by 
us which he has forbidden us under a Curſe to 
do by one another, to make the blind to go out 
of his way, Deut. 27. 18. And therefore even 
without inquiring into the intrinſic Nature of 
Reaſon of theſe Means, we may ſecurely depend 
upon this in general, and reſt intirely ſatisfy'd 


that the way which the All-wiſe and Good God 


M 2 | has 


y 
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has preſcribed to us muſt needs be the right, and 
indeed very beſt way to conduct us to our End, 
and conſequently that it muſt be our Wiſdom to 
chuſe that very way to walk in. For if it be 
thought a good Argument why we ſhould ſub- 
mit to the Order of God's Providence, and be 


content with ſuch a State or Condition of Life 


as he is pleas'd to allot us in the World, becauſe 
God who ſees through all, and to the End of 
all things, knows what upon the whole is truly 
Beſt for us, I know not why it ſhould not be as 
good an Argument for Subjection to his Laws, 
and for our chuſing thoſe Means to our final 
Happineſs which God himſc]t has preſcribed us. 
For this is but reſigning our Judgment to God's 
Judgment, and our Choice to his Choice, and 


to take him for our Guide (and to be ſure a very 


good one in the way that leads to himſelf.) and 
to be willing that he who cannot err ſhould 


chuſe for us. Which certainly no Prudent Man 


can be againſt, We are all willing enough that 
God ſhould chuſe our End for us, there God 
and we are agreed, becauſe we naturally love 
Happineſs. But we differ as to the way, and 
there we leave our Guide, and are willing to 
chuſe for our ſelves, and would fain be Happy 
in ways of our own deviſing. Which is the 
true original Cauſe of all the Sins which are 
committed in the World. But all this is for 


want of a right ſenſe of God and of our ſelves. 
For tis plain, that there is every whit as much 


reaſon why we ſhould refer our ſelves to the 
| Choice 
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Choice of God as to the Mears, as there is that 
we ſhould accept his Choice as to the End. And 
therefore Chriſtian Prudence ſhould as much di- 
rect us to that, as Nature inclines us to this. 

12, But now theſe Means which God has al- 
ready choſen for us, and by his Choice and Di- 
retion warranted us to chuſe and follow, are 
more explicitly, his Laws and Commandments, 
Which were both given and intended by God 
for our Direction to Happineſs, and are allo the 
true and only Means that lead to it. And firſt 
they were given by God with this Deen. For 
as God made us for himſelf; ſo the Government 
which he exerciſes over us, and the Laws which 
he preſcribes ns, are but a purſuarce of the ſame 
kind Deſign, namely, to bring us to himſelf. 
For ſince we can't ſuppoſe him to propoſe any 
Advantage of his own in concerning himſelf ſo 
far about us as to undertake the Government of 
vs, and to give us any Laws or Rules of Lite, 
and ſince we can as little ſuppoſę that he does it 
for ſo poor a Reaſon as only to ſhew his Domi- 
nion and Authority over us, and much leſs that 
he does it for no Reaſon at all, hut out of mere 
Arbitrary Will and Pleaſure, 'tis very reaſonable 
to conclude, that the Laws of God are given us 
with this Deſign, to em ws the Path of Life, 
the true way that leads to Happineſs, that by 
them we might attain to that great End for 
which we were made. viz. Everlaſting Felicity 
in the Fruition of God our chief Good, So 
that in ſhort, the Deſign of God in giving vs 
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his Laws is to bring us to himſelf, in whom on- 
ly we can be Happy. A Conſideration which 
by the way ſhould ſerve mightily to indear the 
Laws of God to us, and invite us to yield a 
free, ready, and chearful Obedience to them, 
even to run the way of his Commandments, ſince 
that which is the way of his Commandments is 
by him deſigned as the way of our Happineſs ; 
eſpecially if it be alſo the true way that really 
leads to that End. | 
13. Now indeed this is the Caſe. The Laws 
and Commandments of God as they were given 
for our Direction to Happineſs, and with a de- 
ſign of conducting us to our End, fo are they 
in reality the true Way and Means that actually 
lead to it. This falls in with, and may fairly 
be gather'd from that Reply of our Saviour's 
to the forward Inquirer, concerning the way to 
Heaven, If thou wilt enter into Life, keep the 
Commandments, Mat. 19. 17. So then the keep- 
ing the Commandments of God is the Path of 
Life, the Way of the Kingdom, the direct Road 
that leads to Happineſs, deſcribed to us by him, 
who is himſelf the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. Men may imploy their Wits, conſult their 
Eaſe, and flatter their Hopes in the invention of 
other ways, but if we will believe our Guide, 
the way of Happineſs is the way of Obedience, 
the Practice of thoſe good Moral Duties which 
the Law of God, and the Gofpel of Jeſus Chriſt 
Cwhich differs not from the other as to the things 
required, but only as to the manner of the ex- 
A en 
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action) jointly oblige us to. Theſe are the things 
which St. Paul tells us are good and profitable un- 
to Men, Tit. 3. 8. Now the very Notion of 
profitable or uſeful, (aue mis ar is that 
which ſerves as a Means in order to an End 
and ſo we ſay Bonum Otile, meaning by it the 
good of the Means which is deſired for the ſake 
of ſomething elſe, in oppoſition to Bonum Ju- 
enndum, which is deſired for it ſelf. Theſe are 
the two great Goods of Man, and which he is 
concern'd in Prudence to obtain for himſelf, the 
Goad of the End which is Bonum Jucundum or 
Happineſs, and the Good of the Means which 
is Bonum Utile or Profitable Good; for as for 
Bonum Honeſlum that falls under Diile. But now 
this Profitable Good, or the Good of the Means, 
according to St. Paul, are good Works, all Moral 
Duties, and the ſeveral Vertues of Chriſtian Life. 
Theſe are the Things which are good and pro- 
fitable unto Men, that really do them Good, 
and are for their Benefit and Advantage, as lead- 
ing them to their End ; whereas other Things 
which Men make ſuch a pother about, ferve 
only to put them out of their way, or to let and 
hinder them in it. And accordingly *tis remark- 
able, that our Saviour Chriſt knowing: that in 
all Moral Inſtitution the propoſal of the End is 
the great Perſwaſive, begins his Divine Sermon 
upon the Mount with Bleſſedzeſs, and then re- 
commends certain Vertues or Moral Diſpoſitions 
of Mind, as the Means whereby that Bleſſedneſe 
is to be attain'd. Let thoſe who exalt Faith to 
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the Prejudice or Neglect of a good Life conſider 
this. As alſo they that decry Morality. For 
what is Morality but the right Inſtitution of a 


Man's Life and Manvzers, according to the Laws 


and Commandments of God, which indeed is 
neither better nor worſe than the right and only 


way to arrive to the Enjoyment of him and of 
all Happineſs. 


14. That it is ſo by Divine Order and Ap- 


Poiniment, is plain by the whole Tenour and 


Conſtitution of the Goſpel, ſince even the Con- 
ditional, which is the moſt favourable and in- 
dulgent part of it, indiſpenſably requires it of 
us. For the Goſpel, as I ſaid before, differs not 
from the Law as to the things required, but on- 
ly as to the manner of the exaction. It exacts 


the very ſame things, but ndt with the ſame ri- 


Fand as allowing place for Repentance, and 
ardon upon that Condition. For in the Goſ- 


pel we muſt diſtinguiſh the Rule from the Co- 


venant. The Goſpel conſider'd as a Rule of 
Life abates nothing of the Law, but requires the 
very ſame Obedience which that did, even ſuch 


as is perfect and without Sin. For otherwiſe 
how do we Sin (as 'tis plain we do) whenever 
we come ſhort of it. For all Sin ſuppoſes an 
Obligation to the contrary ; and where there is 
no Law, there can be no Tranſgreſtion. If there- 


fore there be Tranſgreſſion in all Defects of per- 


fect Obedience, tis plain that we are ill under 
A Rule obliging us to it. Thus far therefore 


there | is no Abatement, but what was Duty be- 


fore 
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ſore is Duty ſtill, and what was Sin before is 
Sin ſtill. What Abatement there is therefore 
muſt be on the other ſide, in the Covenant Part 
of the Goſpel, which indeed is that Part of it 
which is properly oppoſed to the Law. For 
the Goſpel is not oppoſed to the Law as a Rule, 
that being alike in both. Nor are they properly 
oppoſed under the Conſideration of Faith and 
IVorks, (Faith it ſelf being a Work) but as a 
Covenant of Faith and a Covenant of Works. 
Such was the Law, it was a Covenant of Works. 
Not that good Works were then more required 
than they are now, or had a greater effect; but 
becauſe all depended upon the Perfection of 
thoſe Works, there being no proviſion. for a 
Supply in caſe of any Defect. In oppoſition to 
this the Goſpel is a Covenant of Faith, or a 
Covenant of Grace. Not that good Works are 
hereby ſuperſeded or excluded from being the 
Means and Way to Happineſs, that's a great Mi- 
ſtake ; but becauſe the Perfection of them is not 
abſolutely inſiſted upon. Not inſiſted upon, but 
how 2 *Tis certain that it & inſiſted upon by the 
Rule of the Goſpel as much, if not more than 
ever. But that which does not inſiſt upon it is 

the Covenant Part, which indeed accepts of leſs, 
viz, Repentance and ſincerity of Obedience, 
(that is, a hearty endeavour to obey) inſtead of 
per fect and unſinning Righteouſneſs. And here 
lies the Abatement, and a great one it is. For 
in this reſpe& the Goſpel relieves thoſe as a 
Covenant, whom it would condemn as a Rule. 


Becauſe 
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Becauſe as a Rule it obliges to Perfection, which 
as Human Nature now is, cannot be perform'd ; 
whereas the Covenant Part exacts no more from 
us, that is, makes no more the Condition of our 
Happineſs, than a ſincere endeavour to keep 
God's Commandments, and Repentance where 
we do not. But then tis to be remember'd that 
even this Conditional or Covenant Part, which 
is the Graciou Part of the Goſpel, is full as 
ſtrict and rigid, as far as its demands go, as the 
other Part of the Goſpel, or as even the Law 
it ſelf, For the Covenant Part of the Goſpel 
does as obſtinately infiſt upon Repentance and 
a ſincere endeavour to keep God's Command- 
ments, as the Law does upon perfe& Obedience, 
as allowing Pardon only upon that Condition. 
More than that is not required, but of that there 


is no Abatement or Diſpenſation. So that Obe- 


dience to the Laws of God is ſtill the Way and 
Means that muſt lead us to: Happineſs ; and *tis 
the Language of the Goſpel, as well as of the 
Law, If thou wilt enter into Life, keep the Com- 


wwandinents. 


15. And thus it appears that the Command- 
ments of God, thoſe Moral Duties which he has 
injoin'd us, are the Way and Means whereby we 
muſt arrive at our End, by the poſitive order 
and conſtitution of God, And accordingly St. 
Paul tells us Heb. 12. 14. that without 225 


no Man ſhall fee him. But I muſt further add, 


that they are alſo the Means to Happineſs in the 
nature of the thing it ſelf, which is the true 
3 Reaſon 
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Reaſon why they are injoin'd us. For God ha- 
ving * us for himſelf, directs us to thoſe 
Means which will bring us to himſelf, and make 
us Happy in him. Accordingly he accommo- 
dates his Laws to the nature of things, wherein 
finding this Difference antecedently to any con- 
ſtitution of his own about them, that ſome 
things are naturally, that is, in their natural 
tendency or efficiency, for our Good, and other 
things as naturally tending to our Hurt; the 
former he commands, and the latter he forbids. 
And all in purſuance of the End for which he 
made us, and becauſe he would have us Happy. 
Now that there is this difference in things with 
relation to the Happineſs of Man in this Life, 
whether as privately conſider'd, or as a Member 
of Society, is plain from the Effects, and by Ex- 
perience. For who does not ſee that Temperance, 
tor Inſtance, is more condncive to that good 
State and Temper of the Body which we call 
Health, than Intemperance, and conſequently to 
the good State of the Mind. too as depending 
upon that of the other? So again, as to the 
Public Intereſt, who does not fee that Honeſty 
and Juſtice, Love and Charity, Faithfulneſs and 
Truth, ec. are more for the Happineſs and 
Well-being of Society, than the contrary Dif. - 
poſitions or Practices The Vertue and Power 
which Plants and Herbs have variouſly to affe&t 
our Bodies, either by way of wholſom Phyſic, 
or in the way of Poyſon, is not more plain or 
certain than the different Influence which cer- 


tam 
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tain Diſpoſitions and Practices have, even in a 
natural way of operation, upon either the well 
or ill Being of Society. And Cod in his Laws 
concerning theſe things, does but do as the 
Phyſician does by thoſe whoſe Health he takes 
the charge of. He preſcribes the wholſom Diet 
or Phyſic, and forbids the Poyſon, but makes 
neither. | | 

16. And the ſame Obſervation holds as well 
as to the Happineſs of the other Life, which 
being of a Relative Nature as all Happineſs is, 
and reſulting from a certain Proportion and A- 
greement between the Faculty and the Object, 
muſt depend upon and require a certain Temper 
and Diſpoſition of the Mind, as a Natural Qua- 
lification for the Enjoyment. of it. We find it 
is ſo even in the Pleaſures of Senſe. Let the Ear 
be Unmuſically diſpoſed, the ſweeteſt Sounds put 
together with the greateſt Art of the moſt skil- 
ful Muſician will give it no Entertainment. And 
ſo if the Organs of Taſt are under an indiſpo- 
ſition by any diſorder of the Parts, either natu- 
turally or by a Diſeaſe (as ſuppoſe in a Fever) 
the Table is ſpread. in vain with the moſt deli» 
cious Food, which as it finds no Taſt, fo it 
gives no Pleaſure. And if it be thus in the low- 
eſt Pleaſures, thoſe of Senſe, can it be otherwiſe 
in the higheſt, thoſe of Intellett and Pure Rea+ 
ſon? Shall an invited Gueſt riſe empty, or fit 
idle at a nice and plentiful Table, merely be- 
cauſe he wants a Stomach to eat, or a Palate to 
- reliſh what he finds there. And ſhall an indiſ 7 
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ſed Soul enjoy God, or is there no Diſpoſition 

requiſite to make it reliſh or find pleaſure in the 

Preparations of the Heavenly Banquet 2 Are 

thoſe the only Pleaſures that are to be enjoy'd 

by us at any rate, and howſoever we come diſ- 

poſed to them ? No without doubt there are 

diſpoſitions for this as well as for other Enjoy- 

ments, a certain Temper of Mind which is to 
make us meet partalers of the Inheritance of the 
Saints in Light, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks Col. 1. 12. 
This the Goſpel myſtically ſignifies by the Wed- 
ding garment, when it compares the Kingdom of 
Heaven (ſtrictly and immediately that of Grace, 
but more largely and ultimately that of Glory) 
to a Feaſt, becauſe of its Plenty, and Variety. 
And that a Marriage Feaſt, becauſe of its Joy 
and Delight. And a Marriage-Feaſt made by a 
Kine, becauſe of its great State, Magnificence 
and Grandeur. And made by a King for his 
own Son, becauſe of its being all full of Love 
and Endearment. And yet notwithſtanding all 
this Feſtival Preparation, the unprepared Gueſt 
was turned out for want of a Nuptial Robe. 
But according to the Morality of the Parable, 
If he had been permitted to ſtay he would: not 
have fared much better, but would only have 
indured the Penance of being preſent at a Feaſt, 
without having a part in irs Joy and Entertain- 
ment. | | | 

17. Now this Beatific Temper that qualifies u 

for Happineſs, muſt in the general be to be /jhe 
that Spyeraign Good which is the Object of it, 
| | that 
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that is, to be like God, to have our Minds con- 
formable to his Mind, and our Wills conform. 
able to his Will, to reſemble him as far as he js 
imitable by us, to have ſomething in our ſelves 
anſwerable to thoſe excellencies which we ſhall 
find and behold in him, and ſo to have a God- 
like and Divine Frame of Spirit, or as the A 
ſtle expreſſes it, to be Partakers of the Divine 
Nature, 2 Pet. 1. 4. And that for this clear 
Reaſon, becauſe without being in ſome meaſure 
lite God, *tis not naturally poſſible we ſhould 
enjoy him, or take any Delight or Satisfaction 
in beholding his excellent Glory, all Pleaſure 
and Delectation being founded in Agreeableneſs 
and Proportion. When I awake up after thy Libe- 
weſs, I ſhall be ſatisfied with it, Pſal. 17. Lord, 
what a ſatisfying Likeneſs is thine > Our Like- 
neſs to the World makes us love it, but the love 
of it does not ſatisfy. O make us like unto Thee, 
that we may be ſatisfy'd in Thee. | 
18. More particularly this Temper that natu- 
rally qualifies and capacitates us for Happineſs, 
conſiſts in thoſe good Habits, and vertuous Diſ- 
poſitions of Mind, which the Rule of God's 
Word, and particularly the Moral and Precep- 
tive Part of the Goſpel, that which we call Pra- 
ical Chriſtianity, enjoins and recommends to us 
as onr Chriſtian Duty: Such as Juſtice and Righ- 
teouſneſs, Goodneſs and Charity, Truth and 
Faithfulneſs, Holineſs and Purity, &c. Becauſe 
in theſe things conſiſts the Moral Part of the 
Divine Nature, that which affects his Will, kin 
whic 
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which is the only part wherein we can pretend 
to imitate or reſemble him. And accordingly 
theſe, and the like Vertues, are calPd his cone- 
nunicable Attributes or Perfections, as being ſuch 
as ate derivable to us from him, and which we 
may have in common with him, in oppoſition 
to thoſe Perfections of his which he has in pe- 
culiar to himſelf, and whereof no Creature can 
partake. And therefore there is a neceſſity of 
our reſembling him or communicating with him 
in theſe, or elſe we cannot be /zke him at all, 
and ſo, as was ſaid before, ſhall not be capable 
of enjoying him. And accordingly we are ex- 
horted to be Holy becaufe God 1s Holv. To be 
Perfect as our Father in Heaven is Perfect, to be 
Followers of God as dear Children, to be Holy 
in all manner of Converſation, as he that has 
call'd us is Holy, &*c. But St. John's words are 
particularly remarkable to the preſent purpoſe. 
Every Man that hath this Hope in him purifies 
himſelf, even as he is pure, 1 Joh. 3. 3. He had 
been laſt ſpeaking of the Beatific Viſion, and of 
the transforming effect of it, which is to make 
us like God. We ſhall be like him, ſays he, fos 
we ſhall ſce him as he is. But then he pats us in 
mind of another Likeneſs which is to go before 
it, as a Qualification for it, and that is to be 
like him in Purity. And for this he draws an 
Argument from our Hope of enjoying God. 
Every Man that has this Hope (that is the Hope 
of ſeeing God as he is) puriſſes himſelf even as 
he is pure, that ſo he may be a meet partaker 
FELT: _ | | of 
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of that Bleſſedneſs, which as our Saviour in- 
forms us is reſerv'd for the Pere in Heart. In 
ſhort therefore, there is a neceſlity for us, as to 
be like God, that we may enjoy him, ſo alſo to 
be indued with Moral and Vertuous Diſp6ſiti- 
ons of Mind; without which we cannot be like 
him, nor conſequently enjoy him. And accord- 
ingly the Pſalmiſt puts both theſe Qualifications 
together, I will behold thy Face in Riehteouſneſs, 
and when I awake up after thy Likeneſs, I ſhall be 
ſatichꝰ d with it. 
19. But there are two Moral Diſpoſitions, 
which are more particularly neceſſary to qualify 
us for the Fruition of our laſt End, and to make 
us meet Partakers of that Happineſs which con- 
ſiſts in it, and that is, Charizy aud Purity. That 
Charity as it refers to our Neighbour, and ſigni- 
fies our Benevolence or Good-will towards him 
is a neceſlary Qualification is plain, becauſe [ 
without this Love to our Neighbour we cannot 
| be like God, who is all Love and Goodneſs, 
3 overflowing with Kindneſs to all his Creatures, 
? and doing Good to them as far as they are ca- 
In pable of his Goodneſs. And accordingly the 
| Diſciple of Love inforces Brotherly Love, and . 
exhorts to the Practice of it from this very Con- 
ſidcration: - Beloved, let ws love one another. For 
Love is of God. And every one that toveth is barn 
of God, and knoweth God, 1 John 4. 7. That 
# is, gives Evidence that he has a right Knowledge 
1 of God, both of his Nature and of his Will, 
1 that he has well confder'd, as well an 
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what God is in himſelf, as well as what he re- 
quires of us. On the other ſſde he tells us, that 
he that loves not, knows not God. Implying 
that his Heart betrays his Head, and ſhews that 
he is perfectly ignorant of the Nature of God, 
and a mere ſtranger to him, how high ſoever he 
may pretend to ſoar in his Speculations of him. 
And all for this common Reaſon, becauſe God 
is Love. Again ſays he, God is Love, and he 
that dwelleth in Love dwelleth in God, and God 
in him, 1 John 4. 16. And if God be Love, 
then we muſt be affected with the ſame good and 
loving Spirit, if ever we wean to be Happy with 
him, or in him. Then as to Charity as it relates 
to God, and ſignifies the Love or Deſire of him 
as our chief Good, this is ſo immediate and ne- 
ceſſary a Qualification for Happineſs as nothing 
can be more, ſince all Enjoyment depends upon 
the Love of what we are poſſeſs'd of, and there- 
fore unleſs we love God, *tis impoſſible we 
ſhould enjoy him. And for this reaſon it is that 
the Love of God is ſo ſtrictly injoin'd, and in 
ſo high a meafure, no lefs than that of the 
whole Heart, Soul, Mind and Strength, and that 
the Precept which requites it is call'd the Firſt 
and the Great Commandment. Firſt and great 
in many reſpects, and in this among the reſt, 
that *tis the Principal and moſt Fundamental” 
Qualification for Happineſs, as immediately re- 
ſpecting the Obje& of it, which if we do not 
love, we can never enjoy. 


N | 20. The 
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20. The other great Moral Qualification that 
is more eſpecially neceſſary to fit and diſpoſe us 
for Happineſs in the enjoyment of God the true 
Object of it, is Purity, that part of it more par- 
ticularly which relates to the Pleaſures of Senſe. 
Meaning by it ſach a Habit or Diſpoſition of 
Mind whereby we are moderately affected to- 
wards all ſuch Pleaſures, including ſuch Means 
as are neceſſary to work that Moderateneſs or 
Indifferency of Affection in our Minds. Parti- 
cularly theſe two. Firſt, ſuch a due Repreſſion 
of our Thoughts and Deſires, and Governtnent 
of our Paſſions, as may keep them within com- 
paſs, and hinder them from running ont too 
eagerly after ſuch Pleaſures. And Secondly, ſuch 
a Denial, Privation, and Abſtemiouſneſs in the 
uſe of all ſuch Pleaſures as may deaden us to the 
love and deſire of them, and prevent our being 
inſlaved and ſubdued by them. This comes un- 


der the Chriſtian Duties of Se/f-denial and Mor- 


tiſication, one great end of which is to wean us 
from ſenſible Objects, and Pleaſures, the love of 
which is always inflamed by Indulgence, and as 
much abated by Privation and Abſtinence. Now 
the reafon how the being thus affected towards 
the Pleaſures of Senſe comes to be ſuch a Quali- 
fication for the Final Happineſs of Man is this. 
God the Object of this Happineſs is a Spiritual 
Being, and the Happineſs of Heaven, which con- 
Gits in the Fruition of him, is all over of a Ra- 
tional and Intellectual Nature. Tis no other, 


in ſhort, but the Pleaſure of the Underſtanding 
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contemplating the Supreme Truth, and of the 
Will tranſported with the Love of the Soveraign 
Good. And therefore the Love of ſenſible Plea- 
ſure, if once it comes to be ſtrong and vehe- 
ment, mult needs very much indiſpoſe us for 
the enjoyment of a Good ſo purely Spiritual, 
and a Happineſs ſo purely Intellectual as this is 5 
and if ever it riſes ſo high as to ſubdue the 
Mind to it, and to become the prevailing and 
governing Affection of the Soul, (the Caſe and 
Character of thoſe, who are lovers of Pleaſure 
more than lovers of God, 2 Tim. 3. 4.) it muſt 
needs utterly unfit and unqualify us for both, 

For what can a ſenſualized Soul, that has con- 

tracted a Paſſion and a Fondneſs for ſenſible 

Objects and Pleaſures, find in Heaven, that will 

ſuit or reliſh with that his vicious and diſtem- 

perd Taſt > A Mahumetan Paradice would ſuit 

ſuch Inclinations and Affections very well; but 

in Heaven they would meet with nothing but 

Fruſtration and Diſappointment. Heaven would 
afford no entertainment for ſuch Paſſions, and 

ſuch Paſſions would as much unfit and indiſpoſe 

for Heaven. And therefore St. Peter, with a 

preſſing earneſtneſs, cautions us againſt them, 

upon the account of their Enmity and Hoſtility 

againſt our better Part. Dearly beloved, 1 be- 

ſeecß you as Strangers and Pilgrims, abſtain from 
Fleſhly Luſts, which war againſt the Soul, 1 Pet. 

2. 11. They war againſt the Soul not only by 

betraying us into Sin, either by confenting to 

them in unlawful Circumſtances, or by indulg- 
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ing them in an immoderate degree, but alfo and 
chiefly as making us unfit for the enjoyment, 
and indiſpoſing us for the reliſh of a far greater 
Good, and more noble Happineſs. And aceord- 
ingly *tis obſervable that St. Fob», among all 
the Moral Diſpoſitions, ſingles out this of Puri- 
ty, whereby to expreſs our Preparation for Hea- 
ven. Every Man that has this Hope purifies him- 
ſelf, &c. And our Saviour applies this Purity 
to the Heart, to ſhew how that ought to be af- 
fected and diſpoſed for Happineſs. Bleſſed are 
the Pure in Heart, for they ſhall fee God. O in- 
finite Purity, what Heart will be fit to ſee thee 
it thou doſt not purge and cleanſe it? O purity 
us by thy Grace, and ſo fit us for thy Glory. 

21. Here I find occaſion for two Obſervations 
which may deſerve to be taken in our way. One 
1s, that this is one part of the Immorality of 
ſenſual Pleaſure, whenever it is Immoral, that 
it naturally unfits us for that Happineſs which 
conſiſts in the Fruition of our laſt End. I ſay 
whenever it is Imntoral. For the Pleaſure of 
Senſe is not in it ſelf abſolutely Evil as ſuch, but 
a natural Good. But it may become Evil, er- 
ther by being conſented to in undue Circunr- 
ſtances, ſuch as are not for the good of Society, 
or in ſuch a degree as is not for the private 
good of the Perſon at preſent, or Jaſtly this 
third way, as unfitting him for the Happineſs of 
arother Life. For if a Good be in its kind ne- 
ver ſo great, vet if it deprives us of a greater 
Good, or unfits us for the enjoyment ot it, 2 
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that caſe it becomes Evil, as doing us more Hurt 
than Good, and conſequently upon the whole, 
Hurt. And could we ſuppoſe any thing higher 
or greater than the Fruition of God, and that 
we ſhould be thereby render'd unfit for the en- 
joyment of that higher and greater Good, even 
the Fruition of God himſelf would thereby be- 
come Evil. But God being our chief Good and 
laſt End, this cannot poſſibly be. The other 
Obſervation relates to the e aſure and due order 
of Chriſtian Temperance, which in conſequence 
of the Premiſes muſt be extended beyond that of 
Bodily Health. Tis true indeed any Injury done 
to that in the proſecution of ſenſible Pleaſures, 
is enough to make us Intemperate; but I cannot 
think the keeping within thoſe bounds ſufficient 
to fulfil the Duty of Temperance. For a Man 
may go very far in thoſe Indulgencies towards 
the diſcompoſing the Moral Temper of his Mind, 
and the unfitting himſelf for the Enjoyment of 
God, and the pure Spiritual Joys of Heaven, 
and yet ſtil} keep within the compaſs of not in- 
juring his Health, or rendring his Body leſs apt 
to ſerve as an Inſtrument to his Soul. To allow 
our ſelves therefore iu the deſire or uſe of ſenſi- 
ble Pleaſures, as in Eating and Drinking, &c. 
ſo far as is conſiſteut with our Health, and the 
good State of our Bodies, is not a juſt Notion 
of Chriſtian Temperance, but the good State of 
the Mind muſt be alſo taken into the Account, 
not only that it be nat diſturbd at preſent as 
to the Rational part, as in Drunkenncſs, but 
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alfo and chiefly, that it be not diſorder'd and 
diſcompoſed for the future, that the Affectionate 


be 


rt of the Soul (which is its Taſt or Palate) 
not by too free Indulgences in the low Plea- 
fures of Senſe ſo far corrupted and debauch'd, 
as not to reliſh the far higher Enjoyments of 
another Life, thoſe pure Pleaſures which are on 
the Right Hand of God, in whoſe Preſence is 


Fulneſt of Joy, but ſuch as pure and well-affect- 
ed Souls can only taſt. | | 


22, This I take to be if not the. full Notion 


of Chriſtian Temperance, yet at leaſt what is 


neceſſary to fl it, and to be a great Branch of 
that Sobriety recommended by the Apoſtle, Tit. 
2. 12. as the firſt part of the Duty of Man, and 
which in all reaſon may be ſuppoſed to reſpect 
his State in the other World as well as in this, 
and to take its meaſures from it. And this you 
a good account why Mortification and Self-denial 
ſhould be ſo much infiſted upon as Chriſtian 
Duties in the Goſpel. For tho? they are of great 
uſe even as to our preſent ſtate, yet there is 
much more reaſon both for the Duties them- 


| ſelves, and for the Precepts and Exhortations 


concerning them, upon the Conſideration of 
their being Preparatory Exerciſes in order to the 


Happineſs of a Future State. Every Chriſtian 


therefore owes ſo much to himſelf, and the con- 
cern which he cannot but have for his own Hap- 
pinefs, as to prepare here for what he hopes for 
hereafter, and in conſequence of this to purify 
himſelf as St. John adviſes, and as St. Paul, to 
3 | make 
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make no proviſſon for the Fleſh to fulſil the Luits 
thereof. But rather by Habitual Mortification 
and all Self-denying Practices to endeavour to 
get above the Body, and the inferior reliſhes and 
gratifications of the Animal Life, and accord- 
ing to the fore - mention'd Admonition of St. 
Peter, to confider himſelf as a Stranger and a 
Pilgrim, one that is not in his Native Country, 
but haſtening to it, and accordingly to abſtain 
from whatever in his way may make him unfit 
for his End, and particularly from Fleſhly Luſts 
which war againſt the Soul. 

23. Well then by theſe Conſiderations it now 
appears what are the Means that lead to our 
great End, that the Commandments of God and 
the Duties of Chriſtian Life are thoſe Means, 
and that in the nature of the thing as well as by 
Divine Conſtitution. And this I rake to be one 
great part of their Morality, or Moral Goodneſs, 
wiz, the Natural Aptneſs and Tendency which 
they have to fit and diſpoſe us for our final 
Happineſs. . And for this reaſon it is that God, 
who is willing we ſhould be Happy, having 
made us for that very End, requires them of ns, 
and obliges us to them by all the Authority he 
has over us, and that becauſe he knows that 
without thoſe Moral Diſpoſitions we cannot be 
Happy, as not being meet Partakers of that ſo- 
veraign Good wherein Happineſs does conſiſt. 
For this reaſon it is for inſtance that he com- 
mands us to love him. 'Tis not that he covets 
our Love, or ſets any value upon it merely as 


N4 ſuch. 
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ſuch. For what is our Love to him > Nothing 
at all. But tho? it be nothing to him, yet it is 
ſomething to our ſelves, as being a neceſſary 
qualification for our Happineſs. For without 
loving God we cannot enjoy him, and this God 
knows, and therefore he requires that we ſhould 
Jove him. And not only ſo, but that we ſhould 
love him with all our Heart, Soul and Mind 
and Strength, and that becauſe he knows that a 
leſs degree of Love than that, is neither worthy 
of him, nor will qualify us to be Happy in him. 
And fo in other Inſtances. Cod ſuits his Laws 
to our Nature, and to the nature of things, ma- 
king thoſe things our Duty which of themſelves 
have a natural alliance and connexion with our 
Intereſt, and are conducive to our Happineſs, ſo 
that while we do our Duty to him, we may ſerve 
and benefit our ſelves at the ſame time, and in 
the ſame Inſtance. - And this 1s that which makes 
the Laws of God to be ſo good, fo excellent, 
and ſo reaſonable as they are, and to deſerve 
all thoſe great Characters and high Commenda- 
tions which the Pſalmiſt beſtows upon them in 
the 119th Pſalm. And this is that alſo which 
makes the Service of God. to be truly a reaſon- 
able Service, and indeed perfect Freedom. For 
nothing certainly can be more reafonable than 
for a Man to proſecute his own good, nor con- 
ſequently than to ſerve and obey God, ſince that 
of it ſelf is a certain Means to that End, and his 
own Good is the natural Fruit of that Obedi- 
ence. And how ſhould this indear the "__ 
NT FR | | of 
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of God to us, make us in love with our Duty 
to him, willing to be ſubject to his Government, 
and to yield the moſt free, ready and chearful 
Obedience to his Laws, and to do his Will on 
Earth even as the Angels do it in Heaven, ſince 
our own Benefit and Advantage is both the 
Reaſon of his Laws, and the natural Effect and 
Conſequence of keeping them. Every Wiſe there- 
fore and Prudent Chriſtian ſhould look upon the 
Laws and Commandments of God, not as ſa 
many imperious Curbs and Reſtraints or Re- 
trenchments of our Liberty, nor as ſo many ar- 
bitrary Impoſitions, much leſs as Burthens and 
Grievances (as Human Laws for want of Wiſdom 
or Goodneſs in thoſe that make them may ſome- 
times be) but as ſo many kind Proviſions and 
Expedients for our Happineſs, and fo many gra- 
cious Inſtructions to direct and bring us to our 
true End, and in this view to yield them Obe- 
dience, not ſuch as is forced and violent, ſervile 0 
and extorted by Fear, ſuch as Slaves pay to Ty- \. 
rants, but ſuch as is liberal and ingenuous, and 
wherein Love is the prevailing Principle, as be- 
comes one that is under a Government fo good 
and gracious, and ſo every way directed and 
adminiſter'd for the beſt Advantage of the Sub- 
ject, .as that of God's is. ( 
24. And now ſince it appears that the Means 
that lead to our End, the great High-way of 
Happineſs, are no other than God's Command- 1 
ments, it alſo further appears, and that by the 1 
ſame light, what the particular Acts and Offices 
5 1 25 | | SP os | of 
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of Chriſtian Prudence are. That they are indeed 
no other than this, to have a diſtin& Regard, 
and to pay a due Obedience and Obſervance to 
all the Commandments of God, and to put on 
fuch good Diſpoſitions of Mind, and to practice 


fuch Vertues and Moral Duties as they require 


from us. This is our Wiſdom, and indeed the 
wiſeſt thing we can do, not to indulge our own 
Fancies, or fulfil our own Will, or to follow the 
Devices and Deſires of our own Hearts, but to 
apply our ſelves to keep God's Commandments, 
and to take hold of thoſe Paths of Life which 
he has deſcribed to us. This is true Wiſdom 
and Prudence, and that which the Holy Ghoſt 
in Scripture every where commends for ſuch, in 
whoſe Account and Language a wiſe Man and a 
good Man, a wicked Man and a Fool are the 
fame. He therefore that is truly Wiſe and Pru- 
dent will apply himſelf to the keeping of God's 
Commandments, as the ſafeſt and indeed only 
ſure way and means to his End, and by this he 

will give a better proof of his Wiſdom than by 
all the little Plots and cunning Intrigues of Hu- 
man or Worldiy Policy, or by the moſt acute 
and ſubtile Reaſonings and Diſcourſes of the 
Learned. Theſe things caſt a glaring and a 
dazzling Light upon Mens Eyes, and may make 
a great Noiſe and Figure in the World, but after 
all the true Wiſdom of Man is to attain his End, 
and conſequently to apply himſelf to the choice 
and uſe of ſuch Means as will help him to at- 
tain it. And therefore ſince the — 
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of God are truly thoſe Means, it follows that it 
muſt needs be onr Wiſdom and Prudence to 
keep them, according to the words of Moſes to 
the People of Iſrael, when he exhorted them to 
Obedience, Keep therefore and do them, for this 
is your Wiſdom and your Onderſtanding, Deut. 
4.6. Which falls in with thoſe words of Fob, 
And unto Man he ſaid, Behold the Fear of the 
Lord, that ie Wiſdom, and to depart from Evil is 
Underſtanding, Job 28. 28. 

25. It is it ſeems not only Wiſdom, but our 
Wiſdom, the Wiſdom of Maz, the Wifdom that 
belongs to his Nature, as being made for Hap- 
pineſs, that belongs to the preſent State and 
Condition of his Nature, as having Capacities 
for fully qualifying himſelf for this Happineſs, 
whereas his Faculties will carry him bnt a very 
little way in Theory, and the Notional Know- 
ledge of Things. The Wiſdom that belongs to 
his preſent Circumſtances in this World, which 
is wholly in order to the other, and is no fur- 
ther conſiderable than as a Preparation to it. 
The Wiſdom that belongs to his Duty, it being 
a Duty bound upon every Man by the Principle 
of Self-preſervation, to conſult his own Final 
Happineſs, and to apply himſelf to the Means 
that are neceſſary to that great End. And after 
this I need not ſay the Wiſdom that belongs to 
his Iutereſt; nothing being more plain than that 
every Man's greateſt Intereſt and principal Con- 
cern is to be Everlaſtingly Happy. Upon all 
which Conſiderations it appears, that the ſtudy 

= and 
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and practice of Piety and Religion, the devoting 
our ſelves to the Service of God, and to the 
Obedience of his Laws, is the true and proper 
Wiſdom of Man, in which he is concern'd prin- 
cipally to imploy and improve himſelf, and to 
which all his other Learning and Knowledge 
ought to be refer'd. Fob 
26, And thus having ſhewn that 'tis our Wiſ⸗ 
dom to ſerve God and keep his Commandments, 
as being the true Means that lead to our End, I 
know not what I have further to add upon this 
Conſideration, unleſs it be to carry the extent of 
. it ſo far as to obſerve that *tis our Wiſdom to 
do the ſame, that is, to walk by theſe Rules 
which God has given us, and to live Good and 
Religious Lives, not only upon the Principles 
of Chriſtian Faith, but even ſuppoſing the 
'' Doubtfulneſs of thoſe Religions Grounds we have 
Hitherto gone npon, and the uncertainty of a 
Future State. Were theſe things as doubtful as 
fome would wiſh, yet with a Prudent Man this 
would make no difference in the Conduct of his 
Life, which would be juſt the ſame as if they 
were never ſo certain, The Reaſon of which is 
very clear, becauſe in all Caſes of Moment, eſ- 
pecially in a matter of this vaſt Concernment, 
where / is at ſtake, it is a Rule of Prudence 
for a Man to take the ſafeſt fide, and to expoſe 
himſelf to as little Hazard as is poſſible; But 
now *tis plain, that the ſafeſt fide is the fide of 
Religion, there being no Hazard run that way 
by him that lives according to its Rules, if it 
a RF ſbould 
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ſhould prove to be falſe, whereas there is the 
4 Hazard in the World run the other way 

y him that tranſgreſſes the Rules of Religion, 
if it ſhould at laſt prove true. And therefore 
were the Reaſons equal on the ſide of Faith, 
and the ſide of Infidelity, yet there is ſuch a vaſt 
inequality in the Conſequences of each Suppoſi- 
tion, that ſtill the Wiſdom of Piety would be 
zuſtify'd of all her Children, and the good Man 
would act with the greateſt Prudence and Diſ- 
cretion, and the wicked Man with the greateſt 
Folly and Madneſs in the World. Therefore 
every way Religion is our beſt Wiſdom; and 
accordingly I ſhall conclude this Chapter, with 
what the wiſe Preacher makes the concluſion of 
the whole matter, wiz. Fear God, and heep his 
Commandments For this is the whole of Max. 
Eccleſ. 12. 13. 
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- CHAP. V. 
Wherein is conſider d how far Chriſtian Pru- 


dence is concern d in the order and manner 
of keeping God's Commandments. And 
[ particularly of the Wiſdom of Repent- 
| | 


ance. 


4 x. E have gone through (by God's AC- 
+ ſiſtance) the Acts and Offices of Chri- 
0 ſtian Prudence, both General and Particular, and 
| that both with reſpect to the End, and to the 
Means. And having ſhewn that this laſt conſiſts 
in keeping the Commandments of God, we are 
now led to conſider an Inquiry which upon this 
occaſion may be made concerning the order and Þ| 
aranner of keeping theſe Commandments, and 
how far Chriſtian Prudence is concern'd in them. 
2. Now as to this there is no reaſonable Doubt 
> to be made, but that if the Commandments of 
| God are taken in the largeſt extent ſo as to in- 
ll clude Poſitive as well as Natural or Moral Pre- 
i cepts, we are then to have the greateſt regard to 
10 
5 
; 
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Moral Duties, the Duties of Natural Religion, 
to prefer them before the other in our Eſteem, 
and (in caſe of competition) in our Obfervance 
too, fo as to leave the other undone rather than 
theſe when ever they cannot be done both, ?Tis 
true indeed our Saviour tells the Hypocritical 


Pha- 
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Phariſees, Theſe ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone, Mat. 23. 23. But this 
only ſhews what ought to be done out of the 
Cafe of Competition, that then they ought to 
be done both in oppoſition to the Phariſees Par- 
tiality, who with a ſcrupulous obſervation of 
the former, neglected the latter. Whereas our 
Saviour would have them do both, not blaming 
them for their exactneſs in paying Tithes (tho? 
ia a diſputed Inſtance) but only. reproving and 
condemning their Hypocriſy and partial Neglect 
in not joining with it the obſervance of certain 
other things of a Moral Concernment, which he 
would have done without any Prejudice to the 
former. But then this is to be underſtood only 
out of the Caſe of Competition z when both 
may be done, both uſt be done. But when the 
Caſe is ſo that but one of them can be done, 
our Saviour has given us a Rule to direct us 
which that ſhall be. For as by telling us of 
more and leſs weighty matters of the Law he 
implies that there is an order in God's Command- 
ments; ſo he has taken care to inform us what 
that Order is in thoſe words, I will have Mercy 
and not Sacrifice, Mat. 9. 13. that is, Mercy ra- 
ther than Sacrifice, or before Sacrifice, when both 
cannot be had. | 
3. This Text by the way may be improved 
into a very good Argument for the Moral or 
Natural Goodneſs of certain Actions, and that 
they have not all their Goodneſs from the Au- 
thority which commands them. For if ſo, how 
comes 
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comes Mercy here to be prefer'd before Sacrifice > 
Not upon the account of its being commanded, 
ſince that Reaſon might be pleaded as well in 
behalf of Sacrifice, that being commanded as 
well as Mercy. If therefore Mercy be prefer'd 
before Sacrifice, it muſt not be for the ſake of 


that Authority which they have in common, but 


upon the conſideration of ſomething peculiar 
wherein they differ. Which ſomething not be- 


ing without, muſt be taken from within, from 
the nature of the things themſelves, ſomething 
in Mercy that is not in Sacrifice. Which can be 
only this, that Mercy is in it ſelf morally and 
intrinſically good, and therefore well-pleaſing 
and acceptable to God, whereas Sacrifice was 
only a poſitive Rite and Inſtitution, and there- 
fore only acceptable to God becauſe done in 


Obedience to his Command. So that in ſhort, 


the one was good becauſe required, and the o- 
ther was required becauſe it was in it ſelf good. 


Which lays a ſufficient ground for the Preference 


here given. 

4. And that both on God's part, and ours 
too. God has a great deal of reaſon to prefer 
thoſe things which are morally good in them- 
ſelves, and commanded too, before thoſe which 
are only the latter. For as well as he likes to 
have Obedience paid to his Authority, what- 
ever the Inſtance be, he cannot but like better 
to have it paid where the Stamp of the ſame 
Authority is imprinted upon Materials that have 
a more intrinſic value of their own, And A 

or 
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for our part, we have as good reaſon to ſet à 
greater value upon the Moral, than the Poſitive | 
Part of the Divine Law. And that becaufe the 
Moral Part is good in it ſelf, and commanded 
too, whereas the other is only commanded. 
And*tis plain, that a Command with and ground- 
ed upon a Moral Reafon is more, and ought to 
weigh more with us than a mere ſolitary Com- 
mand. God himſelf who requires both, does 
yet lay a greater ſtreſs upon one than he does 
upon the other. He prefers Mercy before Sacri- 
fice, and ſo ſhould we, a Moral before a Poſitive 
Injunction. For as the Preference ſhews the Mo- 
rality, as was before argued, ſo the Morality 
does as much infer the Preference. Which alfo 
appears very plain from the Scribes Anſwer to 
our Saviour, and our Saviour's Approbation of 
him as anſwering diſcreetly, when he declared, 
that to fulfil the two Precepts of Charity was 
more than all whole Burnt-offerings and Sacri- 
fices. In which he agreed with Sammel, who 
tells Saul that to obey was better than Sacrifice. 
5. There is therefore a comparative as well as 
abſolute regard to be had to the Commandments 
of God. And every prudent and well-adviſed 
Chriſtian will obſerve this Order, and tho? he 
pays a univerſal reſpe& to all the Parts of God's 
Law, and makes Conſcience to obſerve them, 
as well knowing that Obedience it ſelf to the 
Divine Authority is always Moral, however the 
Inſtances may be Poſitive, yet he will make a 
Diſtinction where there is a Difference, a Di- 


O ; ſtinction 
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ſtinction between the more and leſs weighty Mat- 
ters, and accordingly will prefer thoſe Moral 
Precepts which are founded upon Eternal and 
Immutable Reaſons, and are commanded too, 
before ſuch poſitive Injun&ions as have only the 
warrant of Divine Authority to inforce them. For 
Wiſdom is a lover and an obſerver of Order, and 
one great part of it 1s to proportion our love, 
value and efteem to the moment and weight of 
things, fo as to regard thoſe things moſt which 
are of the greateſt worth and importance. And 
therefore ſince the Moral part of the Divine Law 
has this Character, this is that part which will be 
moſt regarded by a Wiſe and Prudent Chriſtian, 
and prefer'd too in his Obſervance, before any 
mere poſitive Inſtitution, tho not to the Preju- 
dice of it. This is a Conſideration of great uſe 
in Chriſtian Life, and it holds as well in the Cafe 
of Repentance, where for the ſame reaſon every 
truly Wiſe and Prudent Chriſtian will think him- 


felf concern'd to Repent more earneſtly and to 


humble himſelf more ſorrowfully for his Inmo- 
ralities, than for his Neglects or Tranfgreilions 
of any purely politive Command. And fo in all 
Caſes he will give the Preference to the Mora! 
part of his Duty, tho? truly Confcientious ot 
the whole. So far is he from the indiſcreet and 
miſtaken Zeal of thoſe who lay the greateſt ſtreſs 
upon the leaſt matters, ſtrain at Gnats, and ſwal- 
low Camels, and prefer Rituals and poſitive In- 


ſtitutions before Moral Duties, and the practice 
of Natural Religion, which indeed is the Bane 


and 
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and Corruption of all true Religion and Piety, 
and as much againſt all Chriſtian Wiſdom and 
Prudence, | 

6. And here it may fall under the Concern 
which Chriſtian Prudence has in the order of 
keeping God's Commandments further to obſerve, 


that not only Moral Duties are to be prefer'd 


before poſitive Injunctions, but that even of 
Moral Duties thoſe which concern our Neighbour 
have a peculiar Importance, which a Prudent 
Chriſtian will have a regard to. It would ſaund 
odly to (ay that the Duties we owe to our Neigh- 
bour ſhould be prefer'd before thoſe which we 
owe to God, and indeed Abſolutely ſpeaking, I 
think it is not true. The very Order of the 
Commandments, which conſiſt of a Firſt and Se- 
cond Table, the former containing the Duties 
reſpecting God, and the latter thoſe which reſ- 
pect our Neighbour, plainly implies the contrary. 
And our Saviour ſays expreſly of the Lede of 
God (which is the Sum of all that we owe to 


God, as the Love of our Neighbour is the Sum 


of all that we owe to him) that it is not only the 
Firſt, but the great Commandment of the Law. 
And yet as great as it is there are Times and Cir- 


cumſtances when the Duties of Religion, thoſe 


which immediately relate to God (tor in a large 
Senſe all our Duties are Duties of Religion) niay 
and ought to give place to the Duties which we 
owe to our Neighbour, and we may and muſt 
prefer works of Charity before works of Piety; 
ſo that in this ſenſe alſo Mercy is to go before 
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Sacrifice, as Sacrifice ſtands not only for Poſtive 
Duties, but alſo for the Duties which we owe 
immediately to God, of whoſe worſhip Sacrifice 
was a Solemn part. I may and ought to leave 
my Prayers unſaid (which are my Spiritual Sacri- 
fice) rather than not do a work of Charity when 
[ ſee a due Object of it, and Opportunity for it, 
and to neglect or withhold it then upon a pre- 
tence of ſerving God, would be as great Hypo- 
criſy, as to refuſe relicving Father or Mother in 
Diſtreſs upon the pretence of Corbar, or of ha- 
ving devoted or made a Religious offering of 
bl * Dr. Wtitty, that whereby they were to do it, or 
[ as a“ Learned Expoſitor chuſes ra- 
ther to underſtand it, of having obliged themſelves 
by Vow not to do it, Tis an abuſe of Religion, 


9 and not the leaſt of thoſe many which are put 
5 upon it, to pretend it as a Diſpenſation from do- 
$ ing a good Office to our Neighbour ; for true Re- 
4 ligion never ſtands in the way of Charity, or 
bi hinders him that has it from a good work. So far 
b from that, that an Act of Charity done to our 
3 Neighbour is more pleaſing to God (that is he 
1 is more willing we ſhould do it) than an Act of 
i . Religions Worſhip done to himſelf. 'Tis true 


indeed there was once a Caſe when Religion was 
not to be neglected upon a pretence of Charity 
to the Poor,as when the Pious Woman expreſs'd 
her devout Reſpect and Affection to our Saviour 
by anointing his head, after the manner of the 
Faſtern Countries who uſed to do ſo at their. 
Fealts and Banquets, to which the Plalmiſt al- 
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ludes, P/al. 23. Thou prepareſt a Table before me 


in the preſence of my Enemies, thou anointeſt my 
head with oy, &c. In juſtification of which 
Action ſays our Saviour, the Foor ye have always 
with you, but me ye have not always. But this ve- 
ry Reaſon lying now as much on the other ſide, 
that of Religion,we may now take it for a Rule 
of Chriſtian Prudence,that Charity to our Netgh- 
bour is not to be neglected upon a pretence of 
Religion, but that Charity (if there be not room 
for both) is rather to take place. Not that Alms 
or any Act of Mercy is in it ſelf abſolutely ſpeak- 
ing better than the Love of God or the Religi- 
ous Worſhip of him, but becauſe the Worſhip of 
God is not ſo confined to any certain time, but 
that another time may do as well, whereas the 
Neceſſities of our Neighbour are preſſing and ur- 
gent, and or Opportunities of doing him good, 
tranſient and paſſing, ſo that if an Opportunity 
is not ꝝſed, it is loft, at leaſt for that time, and 
whether we ſhall have another is very uncertain. 
And accordingly we are bid not to neglect ſuch! 
Opportunitics, but as we have Opportunity to do 
good to all men. And for this reaſon a Prudent 
Chriſtian will by no means upon a pretence of 
Piety or Devotion paſs over an Opportunity of 
doing good to his Neighbour, as knowing that 
with ſuch Sacrifrces alſo God is well pleaſed; and 
indeed as the Caſe ſtands, better than with the 
other, for the doing of which tho? in it ſelf not 
leſs excellent, yet the Reaſons are nat fo urgent. 
becauſe the Omiſſion may be better fu lied. And 
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therefore a Prudent Chriſtian will at any time 
intermit the Offices of Picty for thoſe of Chari- 
ty, looking upon himſelf as much better imploy'd 
in doing good to the Bodies or Souls of Men 
than when upon his Knees in Prayers to God, or 
in the moſt Divine Contemplations. According] 
„ Third Book of Philo obſerves, that Moſes tho? 
the Lite of Moſes. for ſome time in ſuſpence whe- 
ther he ſhould continue his Di- 
vine Intercourſe with God in the Mount, or 
deſcend to remedy the diſorders of the People, 
was yet by Divine order determin'd to go down, 
which well expreſſes the Caſe now before us, 


and what our Duty is in it. We muſt deſcend 


from our Mount of Fious and Divine Contem- 
plations at the Call of Charity, and not ſuffer 
the Concerns of our neceſſitous Brother to lye 
unregarded, while we are talking with God, who 
will diſpenſe with our Services to himſelf, rather 
than a good Office ſhall be neglected. And here 
alſo he will have Mercy, and not Sacrifice. 

7, But we are further concern'd to make ano- 
ther Diſtinction becauſe of another Difference, 
and that is between Religion of the End, and 
Religion of the Mesut, according to the Diſtin- 
ction uſed by a late Divine of our Church, and 
whereby he has well expreſs'd and comprehend- 
e | the whole Duty of Man, By Religion of the 
End, meaning all that Heavenly Vertue wherein 
the Perfection and Happineſs of Human Nature 
confiſts, Which is the ſame with thoſe Moral 
Dutics we have bcen ſpeaking of as the Means 

to 
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to our great End, that Morality which is fo much 
. decried by ſome, who little conſider the ſtreſs 
that God lays upon it in Scripture, he has ſhew'd 
thee O Man what 3s good, &c and how contemp- 
tibly he ſpeaks of the poſitive part of his own 
Service, when even zealouſly practiced without 
the obſervance of Moral Duties. To what pur- 
poſe is the multitude of your Sacrifices © &c.. Iſa, 
I. 11. By Religion of the Means he intends to 
comprehend all that Duty which does either Na- 
turally or by Inſtitution reſpect and drive at that 
of the End. Now before I apply this Diſtincti- 
on, I have one remarque to make upon it, for 
the better underſtanding it, which is this, that 
what our worthy Author calls Religion of the 

End, is indeed a Means with reſpect to Happi- 
neſs, and an End only with reſpect to thoſe Mi- 
niſterial Duties which ſerve to it. So that his 
Religion of the End falls in with thoſe Mears to 
our End we have been ſpeaking of, viz. the 
Moral Vertues, which as all other ſubordinate and 
intermediate Ends,are Means and End too, Means 
with reſpect to the laſt End to which they ſerve, 
and at the ſame time an End with reſpect to thoſe 
mediate Duties which ſerve to them. But with 
reſpect to the ultimate End it ſelf, viz. Happi- 
neſs, ſo they are both Means, Only one is an 
Immediate,and the other is a Mediate or Remote 
Means, or a Means to a Means. The Immediate 
Means to Happineſs is Moral Vertue, the remote 
are ſuch miniſterial Duties and Practices as ſerve 
to the Acquirement or Advantage. of that Moral 
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Goodneſs which directly qualifies us for Happi- 
neſs. But this being an End with reference to 
the other, tho? otherwiſe a Means, we will con- 
fider it ſo according to the Diſtinction premiſed, 
which therefore I ſhall retain, meaning by Reli- 


| — of the End, thoſe Duties of Religion which 


ave a Moral and an Intrinſic goodneſs in them, 
and by Religion of the Means ſuch Duties or 


Practices as are only Inſtrumental and Subſervi- 
ent to the other. | 


8. This being thus ſettled, I have now to ob- 


ſerve upon it, that Chriſtian Prudence which 


weighs and meaſures the Reaſons and Moments 
of things, does farther require that we ſhould 
prefer Religion of the End, thoſe Vertues and 
Acts of Religion which have a Moral and Intrin- 
ſic Goodneſs in them before any Means whatſo- 
ever that ſerve to them, tho? of Divine Appoint- 
ment. The reaſon of this is plain even upon the 
common Principles of Morality, becauſe the 
End is always more excellent than the Means, 
the End having an Intrinſic Goodneſs of its own, 
and ſo being ſelf-defirable, whereas all the good- 
neſs of the Means is only the Order and Relation 
which it has to the End, and accordingly it is 
not deſirable for it ſelf, but only for the ſake of 
the other. And therefore tis a plain caſe that 
the Moral part of Chriſtianity which has rhe na- 
ture of an End to thoſe Inſtrumental and Mini- 
ſterial Duties that ſerve to it, however it be it 

ſelf a Means in Order to Happineſs, ought in all 


- Reaſon, Juſtice, and Prudence to be prefer d be- 


fore 
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fore them. But if you will conſider them both 
as Means (as indeed they are in order to the ul- 
timate end of all) then I ſay that the nearer any 
Means is to the End, and the more cloſe the 
Connection is that it has with it, the more va- 
Juable it is. Now this is the Caſe. The Moral 
Vertues are the direct and immediate Means to 
Happineſs, and that ſo neceſſary, that there is no 
natural poſſibility of being Happy without them. 
Whereas the other are more remote, and beſides 
(which ought carefully to be heeded) do not 
ſerve neither as neceſſary Qualifications for Hap- 
pineſs, but only ſerve as convenient Helps and 
Advantages to thoſe things which are neceſſary 
Qualifications for it. So that every way Reli- 
gion of the End is juſtly preferable to that of 
the Means, and the Moral Duties of Religion 
ought, tho? not to exclude, yet to take place of 
the Inſtrumental. And therefore every Wiſe 
and Prudent Chriſtian whoſe Zeal is according to 
K nowledge, will be ſo far from reſting in thoſe 
Inſtrumental Duties, or placing all Religion in 
them as ſome do, that he will apply himſelf 
chiefly to the practice of Moral Goodneſs, thoſe 
Duties of Religion which have an internal Ex- 
cellency, and are founded not upon mutable Cir- 
cumſtances, but immutable and everlaſting Rea- 
fons, and to the other ſo far as cither by Nature 
or Inſtitution they ſerve as means to theſe. And 
thus every thing is in its right Place and Order, 
and there is a Beauty in the whole. 


9. But 
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9. But to bring all this to a particular Inſtance. 
Our Prudent Chriſtian therefore will by no means 
prefer the Preaching or Hearing the Word of 
God, as much a Divine Ordinance as it is, before 
the Chriſtian Duty of Prayer, eſpecially when 
performed in Publick. For Prayer tho? in ſome 
reſpects a means of Grace, is alſo Religion of 
the End too, as being a moral Duty, and au Act 
of natural Religion, whereby a Creature acknow- 
ledges his Dependency upon God, and withal 
confeſſes the Power, the Wiſdom, the Goodneſs, 
the Mercy of his great Creator and Benefactor, 
imploring his aid, and giving Thanks for his 
Bleſüngs. So that 'tis an Act of great Fumility 
and Gratitude, and of Love too, whereby the 
Soul aſcends to Cod in devout and affectionate 
Breathings and Aſpirations. Beſides, 'tis alſo an 
Act of Repentance in confeſſing and begging 
Pardon for our Sins, So that there is a great 
deal of Morality in Prayer, for which it is to be 
regarded as a thing intrinſically good in it ſelf, 
as being directly and as ſuch the Service and Mor- 
{tip of God. But now hearing the word of God, 
tho? it be an Ordinance of God and a Means of 
Grace, yet it is no more than a Means, and ac- 
cordingly is no further valuable than as it ſerves 
in order to Prayer and other Chriſtian Duties, 
to build Men up in Faith and Holineſs of Lite, 
that which we properly mein by Ediffcation. 
Aud therefore to place all Religion in Hearing 
Sermons, or to reſt in it as a completion of our 
Duty is to miſtake the Scaffold for the ing, 

an 
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and to turn the Means into an End, and to pre- 
fer Hearing before Prayer (which is a direct Act 
of Divine Worſhip) as thoſe do who come to 
Church and endure the Prayers only for the ſake 
of the Sermon; this is to prefer the Means before 
the End, which is contrary to all the Principles 
of Reaſon as well as Religion, and I muſt needs 
add, a ſtrange way of ſerving God, who is the 
God of Order, and not of Confuſion, according 
to the Apoſtle. But this *tis when Men have a 
Zeal for Religion, but don't know where to place 
it, nor how to expreſs it, and ſo ſet up Super- 
ſtition in the ſtead of it. 

10. And here indeed the fault will be found 
to lic. The Men concern'd in the preſent Re- 
flection have more Zeal than Knowledge, and fo 
they have an inordinate Zeal, a Zeal that is not 
according to Knowledge, that does not accord 
with the Principles and Meaſures of right Rea- 
ſon, or a well inform'd Judgment, or with the 
Right and Truth of the matter, an Erroneous 
Frepoſterous Teal. As ſome Men have inordinate 
Paſſions and Affections (what we call Luft) fo 
theſe Men are acted by an inordinate Zeal,which 
oftentimes occaſions as much Diſorder, and does 
as much hurt in the World as any L»fts whatſo- 
ever. And this makes them overvalue ſome things, 
and as much undervalue others, and to place Re- 
ligion in ſuch things wherein it does not truly 
conſiſt. For we muſt diſtinguiſh between what 
Religion , and what it requiret. There are more 
things required in Religion, than what conſtitute 


the 
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the Nature and Eſſence of it. As to return to 
the Inſtance before mention'd. Hearing is a 
Chriſtian Duty as being appointed by God as a 
Means for our Edification. But Religion cannot 
properly be ſaid to conſiſt in Hearing. For 
Hearing is not in it ſelf a Religious Act as Prayer 
is, nor is it an Act of Charity to our Neighbour, 


nor is there any Moral Goodneſs in the thing as 


ſuch, nor is a Man the better for the very work 
of Hearing it ſelf, any otherwiſe than as he de- 
ſigns well in it, and directs it to a right End, 
and imploys it to that purpoſe, which is what 
makes any indifferent Action good, that is Rela- 
tively ſpeaking, and to the Perſon that does it, 
who is to be commended for his good Intention 
whatever the Inſtance be. But {till Hearing in 
the Nature of the thing as ſuch is no proper Act 
of Religion, tho' required by it, and ſo one of 
its Duties. But that wherein Religion does truly 
conſiſt. and which conſtitutęs the inward Form 
and Eſſence of it are thoſe Moral Vertues and 
Diſpoſitions of Mind, and ſuch good Practices, 
as make us like God, and ſerve to fit and qualify 
us for the enjoyment of him, ſuch as perfect our 
Nature, and make it capable of its true and final 
Happineſs. For the great Buſineſs of Religion 


is to fit us for our End, and accordingly whatever 
other things may be required of us and become 
our Duty, as miniſtring to Religion, yet Relt- 
gion it ſelf muſt as to the Subſtance and Eſſence 
of it, conſiſt only in thoſe things which directly 
qualify us for Happineſs, More particularly in 
Charity 
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Charity and Purity. And accordingly” St. James 
tells us, that Pure Religion and undeſiled before 
God is this, to viſit the Fatherleſs and Widows in 
their Miiction, and to keep himſelf unſpotted frone 
the World, Jam. 1. 27. Let not Men then place 
Religion in ſuch things wherein the true Nature 
and Power of it does not lye, for that's the way 
ro ſpend that Zeal in leſſer things which is due 


to greater. But let every thing have its proper 


Place and Order, and then it they ſhould find 
reaſon to. abate ſome of their Zeal for ſome 
Things, they will have the more to ſpare for 
others of greater moment; and ſo upon the 
whole will not be leſs Religious, but only more 
Prudent, And then I think there will be no 
harm done, 

11. Before I leave this Conſideration of the 
Order to be obſerv'd by every Wiſe Man in 


keeping the Law of God, I ought perhaps fur- 


ther to remark that it may in ſome meaſure be 
applied even to the Moral Part of it, and that 
not only with reſpect to Circumſtances, as before, 
but even abſolutely conſider'd. For tho' all the 
Moral Precepts of the Law are founded upon 
ſtable and immutable Reaſons, ſuch as are taken 
from the Fittingneſs and Agreement which they 
have with our Nature, and the natural ſervice- 
ableneſs which they have to our End, yet I think 
*tis very poſſible that ſome of them may be 
more neceſſary Means to it than others, and may 


have a more qualifying Influence upon our Hap- 


pineſs. The Lawyer that inquired of our Savi- 
| Our 
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our which was the Great Commandment of the 
Law ſuppoſed, according to the Jewiſh Notion, 
that ſome ſuch was ſo, that is, greater than the 
reſt, And our Saviour was fo far from finding 
Fault with his Suppoſition, that he proceeds up- 
on the ſame, and tells him which was it. Thou 


ſbalt love the Lord thy God with all thy Heart, 
and with all thy Soul, and with all thy Mind. 


Mat. 22. 37. And this ſays he is the Firſt and 
Great Commandment. And ?®tis reafonable to 
think that one part of its Greatneſs may be this, 
that it more eminently and directly qualifies us 
for the Enjoyment of God, in whom our Hap- 
pineſs conſiſts. And that it does fo ſeems plain, 
nothing being ſo immediately and indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to the Enjoyment $i any Good as the 
love of it, ſince all Pleaſure is but the reſult of 
the poſſeſſion of what we love, which makes 
what we call Fruition. So that the:Love of God 
muſt needs be the great leading Preparative for 
Heaven, and the principal Ingredient of our 
Heavenly Bleſſedneſs. And for the Reaſons be- 
tore ſpecify'd Purity may be another. And 
therefore our Prudent Chriſtian who conſiders 
the Proportion that the Means bear to the End, 
tho without Partiality or Hypocriſy he has re- 
gard to the whole Morality of the Goſpel, yet 
he may think he has Reaſon to apply himſelf 
inore particularly to theſe two Chriſtian Duties, 
the Practice of Divine Lowe, and the Practice of 
Purity, to love God with the whole Force of 
his Mind, and to cleanſe himſelf from ali Foe | 

nefs 
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neſs both of Fleſh and Spirit, perfecting Holineſs 
in the Fear of God. And in fear too leſt if he 
ſhould not be inwardly and thoroughly Pure, 
he ſhall not be fit to ſee him, or capable of en- 
joying him. Always remembring that of St. 
Bernard, Cuanta ſolicitudine Fratres, In Ft. Om. 
quanto ſtudlio danda eſt opera, ut mun- Sanct. Se M. 1. 
dari poſſit Oculus, quo videndus eſt 
Deus. With how much Care Brethren, with 
how much Diligence ſhould we endeavour, that 
our Eye may be made clean, wherewith God 1s 
to be ſeen. | 
12. And ſo much for the Order of our Obe- 
dience. The next thing wherein Chriſtian Pru- 
dence is concern'd is the Manner of keeping 
God's Commandments. Now as to this, I think, 
the main Difficulty is in the doing, and not in 
determining what in Prudence ought to be done, 
For it Wiſdom be conſulted upon this matter, 
her Anſwer I preſume will be, that we ſhould 
keep them in as good a manner as we can. I 
ſhall not, nor need I here meddle with that Que- 
ſtion, whether we are bound in every thing to 
do our beſt, as not conſidering at preſent to 
what Conſcience obliges, but only to what Pru- 
dence adviſes, which may well be what is beſt, 
whatever becomes of the other Queſtion. For 
if we are ſtrictly bound to do what is beſt, to 
be ſure we are then in Prudence concern'd to 
do it. And if we are vet ſtrictly bound under 
pain of Sin to do what is beſt, yet this will not 
hinder but that in point of Prudence it may be 
| moſt 
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moſt adviſeable ſo to do. As I think it is very 
plain that it is. For ſince the Commandments 
of God (that is thoſe Moral Duties which are 
required of us) are the natural Means that qua- 
lify us for Happineſs, it follows that the better 
they are kept by ac, the more we ſhall be quali- 
ty'd by them. On the other ſide, 'tis the part 
of every Prudent Man to obtain as much of his 


End as he can, and accordingly to proſecute it 


in as good a manner as he can. From which 
two things put together it clearly follows, that 
however the Caſuiſts may determin as to ſtrict 
Duty, yet in Point of Prudence it is moſt ad- 
viſeable for every Chriſtian to do his beſt, and 
to endeavour to ſerve God, and keep his Com- 
mandments, in the very beſt and moſt perfect 
manner that he 1s able to attain to, and that be- 
cauſe as in keeping them he is proſecuting his 


End, ſo the better he keeps them the more qua- 


lify'd he will be for it, and conſequently the 
more Happy in it. And no Wiſe Man acting 
as ſuch, would be leſs Happy, when he may be 
more. , 

13. Setting aſide therefore all Inducements of 
either Love or Fear, all Arguments of Gratitude 
or Generoſity, all the Reaſonableneſs and Juſtice 
of ſerving God, conforming our Wills to his 
Will, ſubmitting to his Government and living 
in Obedience to his Laws, all the Pleaſures and 
Satisfactions of Religion, and the preſent Benefit 
and Advantage both to Soul and Body which 
we reap by it; I ſay tho? we ſhould ſet _—_ 

theſe 
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meſe and ſuch like Conſiderations, yet there is 
a Prudential Conſideration ſufficient to ingage 
every wiſe Chriſtian, every true Child of Light, 
to endeavour to do his beſt, and be as good and 
vertuous as he can, and that becauſe the better 
he is the happier he will be, every addition to 
his Vertue being ſo much ſtock laid in for his 
Future Happineſs. The Queſtion concerning 
Deerees of Glory, unleſs it be put for Argument 
ſake, as many other Queſtions are, is but an idle 
Queſtion, For it cannot be put ſeriouſly but by 
one that is ignorant of the nature of things, as 
well as of what may be collected from Diving 
Revelation for the Affirmative. Had the Scrip- 
ture ſaid nothing about it, yet the very Nature 
and Neceſſity of the Thing infers it. For ſince 
Moral Goodneſs and Vertue is a natural Quali- 
fication for Happineſs, it neceſſarily follows that 
the more Goodneſs the more Happineſs, and 
conſequently that the Beſt Man muſt needs be 
the Happieſt Man. And therefore tis great Pru- 
dence for every Chriſtian to ſtrive and labour 
to be excellently good, even as good as he can 
well be according to the meaſure of that Grace 
which is imparted to him, that ſo his Happineſs 
may be the greater. As to reduce this to an 
Inſtance. Our Saviour annexes a particular Bleſ- 
ſedneſs to Purity of Heart, which he exemplifies 
by the Priviledge which it gives thoſe that have 
it to ſee God, Whence we may gather that Pu- 
rity of Heart is a particular Diſpoſition and Qua- 

lification for the Beatiſe Liſton, and accordingly 


| that 
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that thoſe who have moſt of this Purity will be 
moſt Happy, as either ſeeing more of God, or 
as being more pleas'd and delighted with what 
they ſee of him, as being more conformable to 
the Temper of their own Minds. And therefore 
every Prudent Chriſtian that propoſes this as his 
End, or as St. John expreſſes it, that has this 
Hope, will ſtudy to purify himſelf as much as he 
can, that ſo he may be a more meet Partaker 
of that Happineſs which is promiſed to the 


Pure in Heart, and fo may have a larger ſhare 


of it, 

14. Let not therefore any Chriſtian content 
himſelf with his preſent State, or his paſt Attain- 
ments in Goodneſs ; much leſs let him profeſſed- 
ly and deſignedly ſet up for a low and ſlender 
Degree of it, ſuch as he thinks may juſt carry 
him to Heaven. He may be miſtaken in his 
Meaſure, and when weigh'd in the Ballance may 
bc found wanting. But ſuppoſe he be not, yet 
however he ſtands in his own Light, and is fru- 
gal and ſparing to his own greater Loſs and 
Diſadvantage. For 'tis but an ill Thrift to deal 
hardly for Heaven. and to think to take the 
neareſt way to go thither, fince beſides the dan- 
ger of miſcarrying, ſo much as a Man abates, of 
Goodneſs, ſo much he abates of his greateſt 
Perfection, and cuts ſhort his own Happineſs. 
And where js the Gain or the Wiſdom of fuch 
a Thrift > Indeed it is Loſs and Folly all over. 
Let ns not therefore reſt ſatisfy'd with narrow 


and ſcanty Meaſures, much leſs directly and ex- 
| vi pretly 
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preſly deſign them. For beſides that *tis not ve- 
ry eaſy to perſevere in ſuch a weak and Jan- 


guiſhing ſtate of Piety, that is juſt ready to dye, 


(every little blaſt of Temptation being ready to 
blow out a Lamp that is fed with fo little Oyl) 
ſuppoſe we ſhould perſevere in it, yet however 
we cannot receive much Satisfaction from it, or 
enjoy much repoſe of Mind in it, there being 
ſo little difference between ſuch an impericct 
ſtate of Goodneſs and ſome ſtates of Sin, that 
we cannot be well aſſured even of the ſafety of 
our Condition, ?Tis only an advanced and well 
eſtabliſh'd Piety that can give us that Satisfacti- 
on, upon which all the Calm and Tranquillity 
of our Mind depends. But ſuppoſe the other 
could give it too, yet ſtill there is no getting 
over this Conſideration, that the more we come 
ſhort in Goodneſs, the more we ſhall fall ſhort 
in Happineſs ; that every Abatement in the for- 
mer is ſo much deduced from the latter, a Jewel 
taken out of our Crown. And therefore let not 
him that pretends to Chriſtian Prudence act ſo 
unadviſedly, and againſt the Principles of it, as 
to fit down with a low infant-ſtate of Good- 
neſs, but rather let him endeavour to grow in 
Grace, and always to abound in the Work of 
the Lord, not contenting himſelf with his pre- 


ſent State, but always ſtudying to excel himſelf, 


to grow better and better, and to make a con- 
ſtant Progreſs in Religion, . correcting what is 
amiſs, and ſupplying what is wanting, and aſ- 


piring after the largeſt meaſures and tulleſt de- 


2 grees 
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grees of Holineſs, always remembring that alt 
the while he is thus ſerving Cod he is contulting 
his own Intereſt, and proſecuting his own great 
End, and that the more Goodneſs he brings with 
him to Heaven, the more Happineſs he will be 
ſure to find there. | 

I5. In conſequence of this, and in purſuance 
of the fame Principle our Wiſe and Prudent. 
Chriſtian will begin betizzes, and ſet ont early in 
the ways of Piety and Religion, not only that 
he may have the advantage of the Morning, the 
proper time for Travelling, and the Satisfaction 
of ſerving God in the Prime of his Age, and 


the Vigour of his Strength, when he has moſt 


Temptations to ſerve divers Luſts and Vanities, 


and is moſt apt to forget him whoſe he is, and 
whom he ought to ſerve, but alſo that he may 
lengthen his Day, and have the more time to 


ſerve God in, and to fit and prepare himſelf for 


the Fruition of him in Glory, That he may 
have the more time before him to correct his 
Diſorders, to fill up his Deficiencies, to make 
himſelf Maſter of his Paſſions, to purify his 
Heart, to perfect his Habits, to adorn his Soul 
with all Heavenly Ve: tunes, aud in fine, to com- 
poſe the State and Frame of his Mind for Hap- 
pineſs, and to put himfelf in a duc Order for 


Heaven. For theſe Reaſons 'tis Chriſtian Pru— 


dence to begin betimes to run the way of God's 
Commandments, and to fer ont early in our 
Chriſtian Race, and not to defer „hat work to 


the declining part of our Life, which ought. to 


be 
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be the Buſineſs of the whole. Whoever does ſo 
i5 like to ſerve God but little, and himſelf and 
his own Intereſt leſs, and conducts himſelf by 
ſuch a Meaſure as will not paſs for Wiſdom in 
any other Affair, tho of far leſs concernment, 
And therefore I ſee no reaſon why it ſhould here. 
On the contrary, true Chriſtian Wiſdom con- 
demns this Condu& upon many accounts, and 
particularly as diſadvantagious to our growth 
and perfection in goodneſs, and confequently to 
the due purſuance and proſecution of our great 
End, for which, it is that which mult quality us. 
And becauſe our Qualification for Happineſs de- 
pends upon the good ſtate of our Minds, and the 
more time we have for diſpoſing our ſelves into 
this good ſtate, the more we can do towards it, 
and the ſooner we begin, the more time we are 
like to have, therefore Chriſtian Prudence is for 
beginning betimes, and declares altogether for an 


Early, as well as for an Eminent and Excellent 


Pietv. 

16. But if it be our Chriſtian Prudence; as to 
keep the Commandments of God, ſo alſo to keep 
them in the beſt manner that we can, and to en- 
deavour after Excellency and Perfection in Reli- 
gion, then what ſhall we think of thoſe who ſerve 
God by halves, that halt between Religion and 
their Luſts, the Almoſt Chriſtians ? Why there is 
no doubt but that the Practice of ſuch cu is di- 
rectly againſt the Principles of Chriſtian ¶iſcloas, 
and mult be very ſeverely condemm'd by it. And 


pecauſe it is a Character ſo general, and that be- 
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ſpeaks ſo great Imprudence in thoſe wary that are 
guilty of it, I think it may be of good Service to 
Religion if upon this proper Occaſion we beſtow 
l0i72 Reflections upon it. I ſhall therefore diſ- 
courſe this matter a little at large, aud that we 


may have a more diſtin& account of it, I ſhall 


conſider, 


Firſt, The natural Power and Influence of 
Religion upon the Minds of Men, and the great 
Impreſſion it makes upon them. 

Secondly, The Corrupt Perverſeneſs of Human 
Nature in reſiſting this Impreſſion, ſo as not to 


ſuffer it for the moſt part to riſe any higher in 


Men, than to the Almoſt perſwading of them. As 
King Agrippa ſaid of himſelf, Almoſt thou perſwa- 


deft me 10 be a Chriſtian. 


1 hirdly,Yhe great Imprudence of this lame and 


indifferent way of ſerving God, and of being 


a Chriſtian by halves. 


17. And Firſt, as to the natural power and in- 
fluence of Religion upon the Minds of Men. This 
one would think were hardly any at all by the 
tenour and courſe of the World, becauſe we ſee 
ſo little of it appear in the Lives and Manners of 
Men, who ſeem to look upon Religion as a thing 
made for weak and low ſpirited People, and by 
thoſe that underſtand themſelves better to be 
profeſs'd, rather than Practic'd. But however 
the Operations of Religion may be corrupted or 
defeated, corrupted as in the Superſtitious, and 

| | defeated 
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defeated as in the Profane, it ſtill retains a natu- 
ral Power and Influence, and that too conſidera- 
ble in its Force, and univerſal in its Extent. It 
works mightily in the hearts of Men, even the 
Wicked and Diſobedient, and there is not a Soul 
that has the uſe of its Reaſon, and the liberty 
of Thought and Reflection but either feels, or 
at leaſt ſome time or other has felt its Impreſſi - 
ons. Religion is the Sun of the Moral World, 
diffuſing all round it a Sphere of Light and Life, 
and what the P/almiſ# ſays of the Natural Sun 
may be applied to this; It goes forth from the ut- 
termoſt part of Heaven, and runs about unto the 
end of it again, and there is nothing hid from the 
heat thereof, Pſal. 19. 6. reaching even the lower 
parts of the Earth, to the concoction of Mine- 
rals, as well as to the Invigoration of Plants and 
Trees. Working upon hard and obdurdte Tem- 
pers, as well as upon more ſoft and tractable 
Spirits. Aud therefore the Pſalmiſt immediately 
adds, the Law of the Lord is an undefiled Lam, 
converting the Soul, the Teſtimony of the Lord is 
hure and giveth wiſdom to the ſimple. That is, 
is in it ſelf and of its own Nature, of a convert- 
ing and inlightning Quality and Vertue, tho? 
perhaps it may not actually produce thoſe Effects 
upon Spirits whoſe hard and ſtubborn Conſtitu- 
tions reliſt and overcome its reforming Efficacy, 
13. But however it ftill has this Efficacy and 
Vertue, and works even where its workings are 
not effectual. It weighs and preſſes as a weight 
in a Ballance, however it may be ontweighd and 
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overborn by a Counterweight in the prevailing 
Scale. Or like a Spring in a Watch, which has 
a natural bent, effort, and endeavour, and ſuch 
as will actually make the Watch go, if there be 
no Obſtruction to hinder the motion of the 
Wheels, but whether there be or no, yet (till that 
preſſes and endeavours, Men are all made for 
Religion, and accordingly there is a Bias in Hu- 
man Nature that naturally inclines them to it, 
whereof the Superſtition of the Pagan World is 
a ſenſible and convincing,tho? miſerable Inſtance, 
as betraying the great Corruption of Mankind at 
the ſame time. But ſtill the native force of Re- 
ligion ſhines and diſplays it ſelf through that 
I Corruption, nay appears by it, as the wild ex- 
it. travagant notes of Birds in a Foreſt ſhew how- 

ever that they are Muſically inclined, and have 
an Impreſſion of Harmony upon them, fince they 
will be ſinging, tho? it be out of tune. Were there 
© not a natural inclination to Religion, there would 

| be no ſuch thing as Syperi7ition, which is only a 
miſtaken and miſconductcd Zeal for it, and there- 
fore confeſſes its Power, at the ſame time that it 
corrupts its Purity. But indeed there is an Im- 
preſſion of Religion upon all the World, which 
tho? they can make a ſhift to fruſtrate and over- 
come, yet they cannot ntterly ſhake off, in ſo 
much that none can ſatisfy themſelves without 
ſome Religion or other, will have a bad one ra- 
ther than none, and they whoſe ill fortune it is 
to be ingaged in Falſe Religions are oftentimes - 
as zealous in them as they who have re 
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the True. And tho' moſt of the latter (with 
ſadneſs be it ſpoken) are not ſo far under the 
power of the True Religion, as to conform their 
lives to it, yet they have a great many imperfect 
Motions, Inclinations, Half Confents, and Vel- 
leities or Wouldings to do ſo, ard very ſevere 
Rebukes and Reprehenſions from their Conſci- 
ences for not doing it. Whereby Religion ſhews 
its Force and Energy, tho? it cannot perfect arid 
accompliſh its work,and continues its claim, tho? 
it cannot get a full and intire poſſeſſion. The 
ſhort is, Good Men obey it, Superſtitious Men 
abuſe it, and Wicked Men reſiſt and oppoſe it, 
but all Men more or leſs feel and confeſs its 
Power. 

19. And indeed how can it be otherwiſe, ſince 
Truth and Good are the natural and proper Ob- 
jects of our Faculties, which are form'd and ad- 
juſted for the Contemplation of the former, and 
for the Deſire and Enjoyment of the latter. All 
Good is naturally and neceſſarily defirable, as 
all Evil is in the like manner Hateful. And as 
when ſome outward Confiderations determin us to 
the choice of Evil, we (till hate it with a natural 
Hatred (as is plain from that Reluctance which 
accomp2nies our choice) ſo when ſuch Reaſons 
from without determin us to the refufal of good, 
we {till love it with a natural love, which tho? it 
may be over-ruled, is not to be extinguiſh'd, but 
keeps its Abſolute, even when it has loſt its com- 
parative weight. There can be no pure unmixt 
Hatred of Good, any more than pure love of 

Evil, 
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Evil, but as our willing of Evil is always with a 
mixture of nilling, tho* willing may prevail, ſo 
our nilling of good has always a mixture of wil- 
ling, tho? the nilling ſide be that which carries it. 
According to that of the Apoſtle, the good that I 
would, I do not, intimating that he in ſome mea- 
ſure loved and wilPd it, even when he could not 
obtain of himſelf, or find in his Heart (as we 


Religion enough to practice it,do yet really love 
it; and thoſe who do not hate Vice enough to 
decline and forbear it, do yet really hate and ab- 
hor it, and would not commit it, but for the a- 
voiding of ſomething they think a greater Evil, 
and hate worſe. In which Junctures indeed they 
.commit it, and here lies the Error and Folly of 
Sin, But naturally every Man hates Vice and 
loves Vertue, and here is the Rectitude and Or- 
der of Nature. So that Religion can never ceaſe 
to have a Power, and to make an impreſſion up- 
on the minds of Men, as long as the love of Good, 
and hatred of Evil is thus natural and neceſſary 
to them. £5 

20. But beſides this,there is ſuch a Beauty,fuch 
a Reaſon, ſuch an Excellency, ſuch an Order, 
ſuch a Juſtneſs, Fitneſs, and Becomingneſs, ſuch 
a native Light and Luſtre in Religion as being 
the natural means both to the preſent Perfection, 


words it, being profitable to all things, having the 
promiſe of the life that now it, and of that which is 
to come, that it cannot chuſe but approve it felt 


ſay) to do it. So that thoſe who do not love 


and future Happineſs of Man, or as the Apoſtle 
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to the Judgments, work upon the Affections, 
move the Hearts, and attract the Wills of its Be- 
holders, even thoſe who by reaſon of the Coun- 
ter weight of ſome more prevailing Luſt or Paſſi- 
on, cannot be intirely brought over to its Dire- 
ction and Government. And I would venture 
to appeal to the Conſciences of Senſual and 
Wicked Men, whether it be not really ſo 2 Whe- 
ther, even while they are tranſgreſſing the Rules 
of Religion, and courting their own Ruin and 
Deſtruction, they do not at the ſame time conſent 
to the Law of God that it is good, yea and de- 
light in it too in ſome degree after the inward 
man, and whether they do not then find a Law 
in their Minds warring againſt the Law in their 
Members, as well (that is as truly, tho? not ſo 
ſucceſsfully) as a Law in their Members warring 
againſt the Law of their Minds, and whether the 
Spirit does not Juſt againſt the Fleſh, as well as 
the Fleſh againſt the Spirit,tho? the latter be un- 
happily foil'd in the conteſt > And I would ap- 
peal to them again, whether they do not find the 
ways of Vice planted with Thorns and Briars, 
yea, with ſharp Goads and Swords Points, and 
when they are about to break thoſe natural Fen- 
ces and commit a Sin, whether they do not meet 
with a ſacred Horror dwelling upon the confines 
of it, and guarding and deterring them from it, 
as the drawn Sword of the Angel did Balaar in 
his unlawful Paſſage ? And if yet notwithſtand- 
ing this they will go on, whether they have not 
many Unwillingneſſes to overcome, many Conn- 
1 . ter- 
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ter- ſtrivings to maſter, many Reluctancies to get 
over, many uncertain Ballancings and Fluctua- 
tions of a dubious Will to ſettle, before they 
can accompliſh their Folly, and at Jaſt do it 
againſt their minds, and with an ill will, part- 
ing with their Innocence as the diſtreſſed Mer- 
chant does with his precious Lading, when he is 
conſtrain d to compound with it for his Life, by 
caſting it into the threatning Sea. 

21. And let me ask them again when they 
have ſin'd, and the Paſſion that deceiv'd them 
into it is pretty well over, whether they do not 
now hear the Voice of God walking in the Gar- 
den in the cool of the Day, and fee the Light 
and Beauty of Religion breaking out afreſh, and 
ſhining forth upon their Minds, whether they 
do not feel it ſoliciting and inclining them to 
Repentance, yea, labouring and wreſtling with 
them, and drawing them with the Cords of Love, 
and whether they are not ſometimes in a good 
Mind, upon the very Brink and Point of Con- 
verſion, very near the Kingdom of God, Almoſt 
perſwaded to be Chriſlians And tho? they have 
not the Heart and Reſolution to be fo quite, yet 
let me ask them again, whether they do not ſe- 
cretly wiſh they could live the Life, as well as 
dye the Death of the Rightcous 5; Whether they 
do not inwardly approve, admire, and reve- 
rence that Goodneſs and Vertue in others, which 
they cannot be perſwaded to practice themſelves ; 
Whether they are not unwilling that their Chil- 
dren ſhould imitate them in heir 8 

ane 
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and tho they are loath to be at the expence of 
ſetting them good Examples, yet whether they 
generally care they ſhould follow their bad ones; 
and in fine, tho? they are not intirely under the 
Power of Religion, yet whether they are not 
oftentimes effectually reſtrain'd and determin'd 
by it, and with Herod, are not only faintly in- 
clined, but actually prevail'd upon to do »22ry 
thines ? For when all's done, tho' Religion has 
not that Force and Effe& that it ſhould, yet *tis 
a great Weight, Check and Reſtraint upon the 
Minds of Men, ſuch as very much lets and con- 
trouls the freedom and liberty of Sinning, as 
well as leſſens and allays the Pleaſure and Satis- 
faction of Sia, and tho' it cannot abſolutely 
ſtop the courſe of the Sinner, (ſo hot and eager 
is he in the purſuit of Death) yet it ſlackens and 
retards his motion, takes off the wheels of his 
mad Chariot, and makes him drive but heavily. 
Nay, it oftentimes effectually ſtops and reſtrains 
him, ſets Bounds to that Wickedneſs which it 
cannot wholly prevent, and ſays to the ſwelling 
Tide of his Paſſion, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, 
but no further, and here ſhall thy proud Waves 
be ſtay' d. For nothing more common than for 
Men to ſtartle at ſome Sins, when at the ſame 
time they ſcruple not the commiſſion of others. 
He that would be bribed by thirty pieces of Sil- 
ver to take a Purſe upon the High-way, would 
not perhaps at that rate have been tempted to 
ſell his Saviour, or now to deny him; and [I 
make no queſtion but that many a one that lives 
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not according to his Religion, would yet dye 
rather than be guilty of fo heinous a Crime as 
ſolemnly to renounce or abjure it. Religion 
therefore reſtrains him here, tho? it cannot do it 
there ; and I doubt not but that as bad as the 
World is, it is yet a Paradiſe in compariſon of 
what it would be, if there were no Religion in 
it. All which things witneſs the great Power 
that Religion naturally has upon the Minds of 
Men. And yet as great as it is there is ſome- 
thing greater. In this ſenſe alſo it may be ſaid 
that the ſtrong Man arm'd keeps his Palace, Lx. 
11. 21. but there is a ſtronger than he, that over- 
comes him, and takes from him all his armour 
REY he truſted, and divides his ſpoil, and 
that is, 2 

22. 2ly, The corrupt Perverſeneſs of Human 
Nature that reſiſts the Impreſſions of Religion, 
and ſuffers it not for the moſt part to proceed 
any farther in its attempts upon the Minds of 
Men, than almoſt to perſwade them. And in- 
deed the Force of Truth and Power of Religion 
are not more diſcover'd by the ſtrong Impreſſions 
which they make upon Mens Minds, than the 
Perverſeneſs and Corruption of our Wills is in 
reſiſting and baffling thoſe Impreſſions. And the 
Goſpel Hiſtory gives us a plain Inſtance and Ex- 
periment of each in a Perſon of conſiderable 
Eminence and Quality, whoſe fair Inclination 
and Diſpoſedneſs to imbrace Chriſtianity proved 
ineffectua! and abortive by a more prevailing 
Iatercſt, He was it ſeems alaoſt, but not quite 
| perſwaded 
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perſwaded to be a Chriſtian. In that he went fo 
far, he difcovers the Power and Influence of 
Religion, but in that he ſtop'd there, and went 
no farther he betrays the Corruption of his own 
Heart and Will, which it ſeems was the heavieſt 
end of the Ballance, and that which actually 
weightd down with him. Whereof he makes a 
free and ingenuous Confeſſion, which tho it 
proceeded from one that never pretended himſelf _ 
2 Convert to Chriſtianity, may yet perhaps as 
well become the mouths of moſt of its Profeſ- 
fors, who J fear might juſtly ſay of themſelves 
(had they the Ingenuity to own fo reproachful a 
Truth) what King Agrippa did, Almoſt thou per- 
ſwadeſt me to be a Chriſtian, 

23. Then it ſeems he was not abſolutely and 
fully perſwaded. And yet he was partly and in 
ſome meaſure wrought upon, ſo as to ſtand dif- 
poſed and inclining towards a Converſion. Poor 
Agrippa. He had heard St. Paul giving an ac- 
count of his manner of Life from his Youth, and 
of his Miraculous Converſion to Chriſtianity, 
and his Call to the Apoſtleſhip, with great Plain- 
neſs, Modeſty, and Simplicity, and was not a 
little affected with his Diſcourſe. Eſpecially with 
that Rhetorical and inſinuating part of it, King 
Agrippa believeſt thou the Prophets? I know that 
thou believeſt. Which nearly touch'd him, and 


left a very ſenſible Impreſſion upon his Heart. 


But yet there was ſomething more prevalent 
within him that obſtinately held out againſt the 
Siege, and would not ſuffer him to make a Sur- 

| render, 
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render. He ſtood hopefully affected towards the 
Faith of Chriſt, and had a good mind (as we 
ſay) to be a Chriſtian, but Fear, Intereſt, or his 
Pagan Prejudices outweigh'd that Inclination ; 
ſo that after ſome uncertain Suſpences, at laſt 
the Scale turn'd for l»fdelity. Now this is the 
Caſe in Chriſtian Practice as well as Faith, and 
repreſents to us the State of a Soul imperfectly 
reſolved for Goodnels, and effectually determin'd 
to the contrary by a more powerful weight. So 
that Goodneſs and Vertue has only a faint Vel- 
leity, while Vice and Wickedaeſs are poſſeſs'd 
of the compleat Will, A (tate of Mind which 
St. Auſtin acknowledges to have been once very 
much his own, and whereof he has given us a 
very lively Image in theſe words, than which I. 
do not remember that I have read any thing 
Coufef, l. more truly elegant. [ta ſarcina ſe- 
cap. 3. culi, velut ſomno aſſolet, dulciter pre- 

mebat. t Cogitationet quibus medi- 
fabar in te, ſimiles erant conatibus expergiſci volen- 
tium, qui tamen ſuperati ſoporie altitudine remer- 
guntur. And indeed our Thoughts and Reſolu- 
tions of Piety and Goodneſs are too much like 
the Endeavours of thoſe that are trying to wake 
out of a deep Sleep, into which they ſink back 
again, overcome by the dead weight that hangs 
upon them. 

24. This weight is the Corruption of Human 
Nature. And ſure it muſt be a great ſtrength. 
of Corruption and Perverſeneſs that ſhall reſiſt 
and overcome fo mighty a Force as that oy Re- 

igion, 
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{ ligion, and render all its Motions and Workings 
ſucceſleſs and ineffectual, eſpecially conſidering 
that the Grace of God's Holy Spirit is alſo aſſiſt- 
ing on the ſide of Religion, beſides all that Eter- 
nal Rewards and Puniſhments can do to recom- 
mend and inforce it. But ſuch it ſeems is that 
of Man. There is a Strength or VVeakreſs if you 
will in his Nature (for I know not well which 
to call it) that out- powers all the Argument and 
Reaſon of Goodneſs, a Weight or Impediment 
in his Will that ſtops the wheels of Vertuous 
Action, ſo that there can be no Motion, let the 
ſprings of Religion bear never ſo hard upon 
them. That 'tis true they always do, but there 
is a counter-ſpring that over-rules them, ſo that 
tho? they ſtrive and contend much, they can 
effect but little. Sometimes indeed ſhe ſtrives fo 
hard, works ſo ſtrongly, and puſhes on with 
ſuch might and vigour, that ſhe wants but little 
of gaining her Point; but even that little it 
ſeems is too much, ſhe is out-weigh'd; and the 
Scale, tho* hopefully inclining on her fide, un- 
happily turns againſt her. Like a Bowl that is 
thrown up againſt a ſteep Bank, which it briskly 
and nimbly climbs, ?till it ſeems in a manner juſt 
about to lodge and ſettle in the top, but want- 
ing ſome degrees of Force to overcome the Re- 
ſiſtance, cannot reach the higheſt Point, and fo 
rowls back again. FRE 
25. {hou art not far from the Kingdom of God, 
Mark 12. 34. was juſt ſuch another Caſt as this. 
And yet lackeſ? thou one thing, Luke 19, 22. was 
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ſpect of final Perſeverance in it, and 'tis a Cha- 


ſome progreſs in it; they do a great many things, 
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ſuch another. Theſe Mens Religion had carried 
them a good way, and they were well onwards 
in their journey to Heaven, but it tired and 
grew fainty in the latter ſtages of the Road, 
which was found either too arrow, or too long, 
and ſo they were tain to ſtop ſhort, and make an 
Eternal Halt, when a little more Strength and 
Reſolution would have carried them through. 
Fhis is true in reſpe& of the Degrees and Inte- 
gral Parts of Chriſtian Vertue, as well as in re— 


racter that belongs to abundance of People that 
profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, and it may be are 
thought good ones. As there are half witted 
and half ſens'd Men, ſo there are half good and 
half vertuous Men. Men that have a good liking 
to Religion, and a ſavoury relifh of its Joys and 
Pleaſures, that have a natural Impreſſion of Piety 
and Devotion upon their Spirits, and a great 
Inclination to be good, and have had this natu- WW 
ral Inclination well cultivated by a Religious I 
Education, the Bias of which ſtill holds ftrong 
upon them. Nor are they only inclined to Re- 
ligion, but do alſo partly practice it, and make 


and conſcienciouſly forbear a great many things, 
and all goes on hopefully towards a real and 
thorough Converſion. They are already paſt it 
may be the moſt painful and difficult part of it, 
and are now upon the critical point, ſo that a 
grain or two more would turn the Scale, info- 


much that there begins to be Foy i: Heaven, _ 
tne} 
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the Angels are tuning their Harps upon the near 
expectation of the happy Event, and yet it will 
not do, tho? it be as it were already done, there 
wants a little more weight on the ſide of Reli- 
gion, for want of which the counter - weight 
prevails again(t it, and the ſingle Bias of Paſſion 
outſways that of Reaſon, Religion, and Divine 
Grace together; ſo that after all theſe hopeful 
Eſſays, Beginnings and Tendencies towards a 
Converſion, yea ſome Progreſſes in it, the Men 
at laſt are not actually and effectually converted, 
their Will ſtands at half Bent, and they are only 
Almoſt perſwaded to be Chriſtians. They have 
indeed the workings of Religion upon them, 
and feel ſeveral Pangs of the new Birth, but after 
all they want Strength to bring forth. 

26. But the diſtin& account of this matter is 
briefly this : Human Nature in its preſent State 
ſtands ſtrongly inclined to the Good of Senſe, 
or the Pleaſure of the Animal Life. And tho 
it retain ſtill, as was ſaid before, a natural In- 
clination to Moral and Spiritual Good, that Law 
of the Mind the Apoſtle ſpeaks of, yet it is more 
inclined to Senſible than it is to Moral Good. 
And though that Natural Propenſion it has to 
Vertue be enough to determin for the effectual 
Choice of it, if there be nothing without to 
hinder it (even as the leaſt weight will weigh 
down if there be nothing to conrter-bal/ance it) 
yet conſidering that the Propenſion to Pleaſure 
is the ſtronger Propenſion of the two, if it once 
comes to this competition, you mult either _ 

2 e 
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be Vertuous, or you maſt want the Enjoyment 
of ſuch a Pleaſure, rather than not have the 
Pleaſure the Man will chuſe (without the parti- 
cular Aſſiſtance of the Grace of Cod to lend 
Weight to the yie/ding Scale) to be without the 
Vertue. Not but that he likes and loves it ſtill, 
even while he tranſgreſſes agaiult it, but he likes 
and loves Pleaſure better, and fo nills his Put 

more from without, or for the ſake of Pleaſure, 
than he wills it from within, or for the {ake of 
it ſelf. Or to expreſs this in the Language of 
the Apoſtle, tho? he delights in the Law of God 
after the inward Man, yet there is another Law 
in his Members, that wars againſt the Law of 


his Mind. And that ſo ſucceſsfully too, as to 


bring him into Captivity to the Law of Sin. 


And now he may juſtly go on as the Apoſtle 
does, O wretched Man that I am Which 


opens an entrance upon the third and laſt part 


of this Account, which is to make ſome Refle- 


ctions upon this lame and imperfect State of 
Coodneſs, the State of the 4/moſt Chriſtians, or 
Half Religious, and to ſhew how it falls under 
the Cenſure and Condemnation of Chriſtian Pru- 
nes. | ; 
27. Now it does ſo firſt as Inſuſficient. Such 
2 Half Religion or Imperfect Diſpoſition to 
Goodneſs can never hold Weight in the Ballance 
of the Sanctuary, will never ſtand the Teſt of 
the Divine Judgment, or ſuffice to make them 
that have it either Good here or Happy here- 
atter. In ſhort, it will never bring a Man 3 a; 
4s ary 
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End. Such Men tis true are almoſt- good; but 
to be almoſt good is not quite to be ſo. And 
ſo they ſhall be almoſt Happy; but he that does 
almoſt hit the Mark, dces really miſs it. For 
pure and undefiled Religion before God conſiſts 
in a prevailing Love of him, and an effectual 
Will and Reſolution to obey him. I (ay effe- 
| tual. For the difference between a good Man 
and a bad Man does not lye here, that the for- 
mer loves what is good, and the latter does not, 
| (ior they both love it, and therefore what is 
common to both can be the Diſtinction of nei- 
ther) but in this, that the one loves it only in 
ſome reſpect or degree, with an incompleat 
Love, or Velleity as 'tis call'd, whereas the other 
loves it with an abſolute, effectual, and prevail- 
ing Love. ?Tis this latter Affection to Goodnefs 
that denominates a Man good, when Religion is 
the predominant Weight, and commanding Bias 
of his Soul. Beſides that a Half Religion can 
never ſatisfy the Intention, or anſwer the End 
and Purpoſe of Religion in general, which is to 
make us not only wel wiſh:rs to Goodneſs, but 
really, thoronghly, and effectively good ; fo 
good as to be fit for Happineſs. There is a cer- 
tain Frame of Mind and Temper of Spirit natu- 
rally requiſite to make us capable of the Heaven- 
ly Felicity, and the great Deſign and Buſineſs of 
Religion is to work that Beatific Temper in ns. 
And if it does this only Almoſt, and by Halves, 
as it can never bring us to Heaven, fo neither if 
it could, would it be able to make us Happy there. 

2 3 28. But: 
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28. But this languid and imperfect ſtate of 
Piety is further condemn'd by Chriſtian Prudence, 
as very Abſurd, ?Tis indeed an abſurd and un- 
reaſonable thing to be Religious by Halvcs, to 
be Almoſt perſwaded to be Chriſtians, Not that 
It is abſurd to proceed ſo far, no, every degree 
of Goodneſs is highly valuable, and every ſtep 
we make in the progreſs of Religion deſerves 
Commendation and Incouragement, but the Ab- 
ſurdity lies in going no further, for if we did 
not intend to go thorough, why did we ſet out, 
and if we did, why do we ſtop ? If we think there 
is no Truth nor Reaſon in Religion, why do we 


do any thing, but if we think there is, why don't 


we do enough? Either we ſhould do nothing, or 
we ſhould do more. Thoſe that do nothing at 
all in order to their Salvation (if any ſuch there 
be) may have this to ſay for their total neglect, 
that they ſee no reaſon why they ſhould do any 
thing, as looking upon Religion to be no better 
than a mere Cheat and Impoſture,the contrivance 
of Knaves and the belief of Fools, but we that 
do ſomething towards it, ſhew by our doing fo 
that we think Religion to be more than a Fancy 
or an Invention, and are in good meaſure per- 
ſwaded of the great Truths of it, and why then 
we ſhould ſtand at a Half Chriſtianity, and go no 
further than a Partial Converſion is what we can 


never account for to our ſelves. And yet what 
more common than this? Moſt People do ſome- 


thing towards their great End, not being able to 
obtain leave of themiclves to be wholely and ut- | 
teriy 


the Labour too. So that a total neglect ſeems 
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terly unconcern'd about it, and yet there arc but 
few that do enongb. But for the ſame rcaſon 
that they do ſo much, why don't they do more? 
For either Religion is a Truth or not. If not, 
why do they take ſo much labour cee, but 
if it be, why do they take ſo much labour in 
vain 2 If it be not true, why do they do ſo much, 
and if it be, how can they content themſelves 
with ſo little? *Tis Il own, a ſtrange piece of 
Sottiſhneſs, and even Brutal Indifference to take 
no thought for, and to do wothing in order to 
our Eternal Happineſs, and yet methinks to do 
4 part only has ſomething in it more abſurd and 
ridiculouſly extravagant than the other. He that 
docs nothing, whatever he loſes beſides, has yet 
no Labour to loſe. Means he has uſed none, and 
therefore fails only of the End. But to Jabour 
by halves, is to loſe the ſame good, and all that 
we do in order to it. *Tis to ſpecd no better, 
and to travel more, to loſe both the Reward and 


more conſiſtent with Prudence, than a halt dili- 
gence. The Arheiff and Liberiin have ſomething 
to pretend, bur the Half Religious has no Plea 
or Excuſe, ſiuce even that very Religion which 
he has will condemn him, as an inconſiſtent, un- 
principled Fool. | 
29. But the laſt cenſure of Prudence upon this 
Half way ſtate of Piety is that *tis very unhapp. 
I mean in relation to a Man's preſent enjoyment 
of himſelf in this World. The Half Religious 
or Alma Chriſtian, is that doxble-minded man St. 
24 Jaate 5 
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James ſpeaks of (James 1.8.) who has a good 
inclination 70 Religion, but a more prevailing 
one 4eainft it, nilling it more from without, from 
the love he has to ſenſible Good, than he wills 
it from within, or for it ſelf. Aud fo has as 
it were two Wills, one for Cod, and another for 
the World, between which he doubts and fluctu- 
ates with great variety, tho' for the moſt part the 
latter be moſt prevalent with him. Now of ſuch 
a one who 15 thus divided between God and his 
Luſts, the Apoſtle ſays, that he is unable in all 
bis ways, that is, he is a mixt, doubtful, unſet- 
tled, wavering, uncertain, ſelf- inconſiſtent Crea- 
ture,never out of Perplexities and Intanglements, 
always diſconformable to himſelf,doing what he 
would not, and not doing what he would and 
ſhould, and never long pleas'd or ſatisfy'd with 
himſelf. He has indeed a kindneſs for Religion, 
and would fain be good, but he wants a Heart 
to go thorough with it, having (as well as he 
loves Religion) a kindneſs alſo for ſomewhat 
Elſe which he likes better. So that his Religion 
does but juſt ſerve to incommode and diſturb him 
in the enjoyment of his Luſts, and they on the 
other hand deprive him of the comfort of his Re- 
ligion. And ſo in effect he enjoys neither. And 
how unhappy a ſtate this muſt be that you may 
the better conceive, take an account of it from 


La Vie de di. the experience of one that was once 


Therele. ge under it. It was in my Opinion (lays 
54. the Devout Thereſe) one of the mot 
painful Hates that { conld imagin to my ſelf,becauſe 
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I neither tated the joy of ſerving God faithfully, 
nor yet the Pleaſure which might be had from the 
contentments of the IVorld, When I was ingaged 
in the latter, the remembrance of what 1 owed to 
God troubled me, and when I was with God in my 
Devotion, the AfeFions of the world made me un- 
caſy. They are excellent words. For the truth 
is, a Man can never be at peace with himſelf, but 
by being either thoroughly Wicked,or thorough- 
ly Good, I mean fo Wicked as to caſt off all 
Religion, and to have no Senſe of it, or ſo good 


as to live up to its Principles. He muſt come to 


be of a ſingle Mind one way or other to be at 
reſt. A total inſenſibility of Religion, or a ſin- 
cere conformity to its Rules and Meaſures are the 
only ſuppoſable ſtates wherein a Man may be at 
eaſe or find ſatisfaction in himſelf and in his Con- 
duct, but this middle ſtate of ha!f Religion, this 
double mindedneſs, does but rob a Man of the 
Pleaſures of Sin, without affording him the Con- 
tentments and Satisfactions of Piety, and lays a 
foundation for perpetual Reſtleſneſs and Diſcon- 
tent. And yet (which is a ſtrange as well as ſad 
thing to conſider) this is the ſtate that the gene- 
rality of Men chuſe to live and dye in, Almos? 


perſwaded to be Chriſtianc, having Religion enough 
to diſturb them in their Sins, but not enough to 


ingage them effectually to part with them. 


20. And row methinks while I repreſent theſe 


things I imagin ſome ſecretly ſiying within them- 


ſelves in the language of Avgrippa, Almoſt thou 
C S5 8 { ? 


perſwaaeſt me to be a (lriſtian. But alas, why 
„ cannot 
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cannot we perſwade you quite ? Is it that we 
are wanting in our Oratory, do not touch upon 
the right ſpring of your Souls, and underſtand 
not the true way and art of Addreſs ? That in- 
deed may ſometimes be (tho? perhaps the preſent 
Age has ro great reaſon for any ſuch complaint) 
but ſure the Cauſe we are ingaged in wants no 
weight nor ſtrength, but has moment enough to 
bear out it ſelf, and ſuch as may abundantly 
ſupply for any defects of our Management. For 
is there not Truth, Reaſon, and Beauty enough 
in Religion to gain intirely upon you, or can 
any Argument be ſtronger than that of everlaſting 
Lite or Death ? Are not the Joys of Heaven and 
the Torments of Hell ſufficient to perſwade you ? 
Or do you queſtion whether God be able to re- 
ward the intire Love of your Hearts, and the 
complete Obedience of your Lives, that you ſerve 
him thus by halves ? Or do you disbelieve thc 
Being of God, and the Reality of a Future State? 
If ſo, why are you fo Religious as you are, why 
do you not rather throw up all Religion, and 
declare for down-right Libertiniſm, and make 
the moſt of the Pleaſures of Sin, that ſo you 
may be ſure to enjoy ſomething ? But if you are 
perſwaded of the grounds of Religion, it you 
believe that God is, and that he is a Rewarder, 
as even your indifferent way of ſerving him 
ſeems to ſuppoſe, then you mult needs think it 
your Wiſdom to liſt up the hands that hang down, 
and ſtrengthen the fecble Knees, to be heartily 
and thoroughly Religious, and not to be ny 
x 
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of ſo inconſiſtent a Folly as to take ſome thought 
and pains all your lives long for Heaven, and 

yet at laſt go to Fell. Wes 
31. And now conſidering how much a Halt Re- 
ligion is condemn'd by Chriſtian Prudence upon 
the account of the Inſufficicucy, Abſurdity, and 
Onhappineſs of it, what remains further upon 
this part, but that we be all prevaiPd upon to 
fill up the =? Unziwem, the things that are behind 
or that are wanting to the meaſure of our Righ- 
teouſneſs, and that not contenting our ſelves 
with being Almoſt Chriſtians, we endeavour to 
bring our ſelves under the full Power and Go- 
vernment of Religion, and let it have its perfect 
work upon our Hearts and Lives,that ſo we may 
be perfe&, intire, and wanting nothing. Al- 
ways imploring the Holy Spirit of God by the 
Vitorious ſweetneſs of his Divine Grace (that 
Delectatio Victrix St. Auſtin ſpeaks of) to out- 
charm all the Pleaſures and Reliſhes of this ſen- 
ſible world, to counterſway our Concupiſcence, 
by the more powerſul weight of Divine and 
Heavenly Love, and to give the laſt Finiſhings 
to that Holy Birth that he is forming in us, that 
it may come to a perfect Man, to the meaſure of 
the ſtature of the fulneſs of Chriſt. That ſo ac- 
cording to the Apoſtle's with, we may be both 
Almoſt, and Altogether Chriſtians, compleatly 
Wiſe and Good. 5 
32. But now to make this Conſideration of 
the Manner of our Obedience to the Divine Law 
a little more diſtinct, I have further to obſerve 
that there is a twofold Manner of keeping God's 
| 15 | Com- 
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Commandments, either in the way of Innocence 
and Sinleſs Obedience, or in the way of Repen- 
tance. The way of Innocence, tho* the more 
excellent way of the two, is to us the Corrupt 
Poſterity of Adam, an impaſſable Road. It was 
practicable in Paradice, and will again be in the 
ſtate of Heaven, when the Spirits of Juſt Men 
ſha! be made perict, and when all that is im— 
perfect hill be aboliſh'd, and viriſh like the 
1wilight into a full aud perictt Day. But at 
preſent it is impracticable,bci::5, © proportion?d 
to a nature laboring under fo mauy Infirmities 
and Diſadvantages as ours does. And therefore 
Chriſtian Prudence whoſe Object is neither ne- 
ceſſary things, nor impoſſible things, but only 
ſuch things as are iu our power to order and diſ- 
poſe f, Epi-turs u i idr, cannot be concern'd 
in this perfect way of keeping God's Command- 
ments any further than heartily to deſire it with 
an O that my ways were made ſo direct, that 1 
might beep thy flatntee, diligently to aim at it, 
and labour and enden vour to come as near it as 
we can, according to the tenour of the foregoing 
Diſcourſe, and for the Reafons there given. St. 
Paul has excellently well explain'd what I mean 
in this whole matter in thoſe remarkable words 
of his, Not as though ] had already attain'd, of 
were already perfect. But I follow after, if that J 
may apprehend that for which alſo I am apprehended 
of Chriſt Jeſus. Phil. 3. 12. Who caught hold 
+ See Dr. ii, Of him when he fled from him, 
on the place, and converted him to the Faith. 

| Agatn, 
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Again, ſays he, Brethren I count not my ſelf to 
have apprehended ; but this one thing I do, forget- 
ting thoſe things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto thoſe things which are before, I preſs to- 
wards the Mark, for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Chriſt Jeſur Thus St. Paul like a dili- 
gent Racer contended, endeavour'd, and was all 
upon the ſtretch after Perfection. And if he 
who had already attain'd ſo far was not ſatisfy'd 
without endeavouring to attain yet farther,much 
leſs ſhould we. : | 

33. But that wherein Chriſtian Prudence is 
concern'd, not only as to the endeavour, but as 
to the actuality and real event of the thing, is 
Repentance. And this to be ſure St. Paul had al- 
ready attain'd to, and ſo muſt we, and if we are 
traly Wiſe and Prudent Chriſtians, we certainly 
ſhall think our ſelves concern'd to do ſo. Now 
by Repentance I underſtand in ſhort ſuch a change 
in a Man's Mind as effectually turns him from Sin 
to Righteouſneſs. I do not offer this as a parti- 
cular account of Repentance (which would be 
too much out of my way to inſiſt upon) but on- 
ly as a general Notion of it. To which I ſhall 
only add, that Repentance may be conſider'd ei- 
ther as looking backward, or forward. As looking 
backward it implies an unfeigned ſorrow for Sin, 
and not only ſo but an utter diſlike of it, and 
an abſolute unwilling it, a retractation of our 
former choice. As looking forward, it implics a 
hearty and ſincere Endeavour ta keep God's Com- 
mandments, eſpecially in thoſe Inſtances where- 


198 
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in we have offended, For Repentance is an Act 
of Selt-corretion, whereby a Man by ſecond 
Thoughts corrects the Errours of his firſt, thinks 
again and thinks better, and ſo rectifies what 
was amiſs. For which reaſon it is an Affection 
incident to Man, as being a Recovery from a 
Diſeaſe. God whoſe Thoughts and Ways are 
always right, and who is Perfectly and Iminuta- 
bly Wiſe and Good, is not capable of Repent- 
ance. 

34. Now that Repentance is a Chriſtian Duty 
T need not ſpend time to ſhew, ſince not only 
the Conditional Part of the Goſpel requires it 
from us, as that without which there is neither 
Pardon nor Salvation, but even the Preceptive 
Part, or Rule of the Goſpel, obliges us to it. For 
beſides that the ſame Law or Rule of Life which 
obliges us not to fin, does alſo vertually and by 
tonſequence oblige us to repent (continuance in 
Impenitence being a perſiſting in our Diſobedi- 
ence and Rebellion againſt God) there are alſo 
expreſs Commands for Repentance in the Goſpel. 
Whereupon St. Paul ſays, As 17. 30. that God 
commande all Men every where to repent. But 
that which more properly belongs to our preſent 
Conſideration, is to inquire how far Chriſtian 
Prudence is concern'd in it. Now as to this the 
Anſwer is, that as *tis the Duty of every Sinner 


to repent, ſo tis the beſt and wiſeſt thing that 


he can do. Indeed it would be better if he could 
not fin at all, or. if when he has committed any 


Sin he could undo the very Fact; but fince he 
can 
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can do neither of theſe, he muſt do as well as 
he can; and the beſt and wiſeſt thing he can 
now do is to Repent Which indeed is to undo 
what he has done in a Moral Senſe, that is, as 
to the Effects and Conſequence of it. And in- 
deed this very Conſideration is enough to ſhew 
that it muſt be cur greateſt Wiſdom. For when 
a Sinner has ſo far forgot his Duty and his Inte- 
reſt too, as to rebel againſt his Maker, deſpiſe 
his Authority, revolt from his Government, and 
tranſgreſs his Laws, and thereby render'd him- 
ſelf liable to the Penalties of them, what better 
or wiſer thing can he do (ſince he cannot con- 
tend with him whom he has offended) than to 
lay down his Arms, acknowledge his Fault, 
humble himſelf for his Folly, and return to his 
Loyalty and Obedience, that ſo he may again 
be received into Favour, and avoid the Effects 
of his Diſobedience, that Wrath which he has 
ſo juſtly incurr'd, and which to diſpute or con- 
tend againſt would be like the Egyptian con- 
tending againſt the Waters of the returning Sea. 

S KRepentance therefore is our greateſt Wiſdom. 
And accordingly it is ſaid by the Angel to be the 
Wiſdom of the Juſt, Luk. 1. 17. 

35. But to conſider this matter a little more 
diſtinctly, there are two Reaſons upon the Ac- 
count of which 'tis the Wiſdom of every Chri- 

ſtian to Repent. Firſt, Becauſe it is a neceſſary 
Means to our End. Secondly, Becauſe of the 
Folly of Sin. Firſt, Becauſe it is a neceſſary 
Means to our End. For whatever is fo, falls 
under 
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under the Concern and Direction of Prudence, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to order and diſpoſe of thoſe 
things which ſerve to its End, and to chuſe and 
ufe ſuch Means as are proper to attain it. But 
now that Repentance is ſuch, is plain from the 
whole Yenour of the Goſpel, which makes it 
the neceſſary Condition of Pardon and Salvati- 
on. And therefore I need only further obſerve 
upon this Part, that ſince Repentance is the 


Grace and Priviledge of the Goſpel, and a Pri- 


vitedge which was obtain'd at no leſs a Price 
than the Death of the Son of God, who by the 
Sacriſice of his Death, and the Satisfaction there- 
by made to Divine Juſtice, has obtain'd this 
Grant and Favour for us that we may now be 
pardon'd upon Repentance, which without that 
Satisfaction would have been in vain ; I fay, 
ſince things now ſtand in this poſture by the 
Mercy of God, and the Gracious Undertaking 
of our Redeemer, that we are now reſtored to 
a Capacity of obtaining our End, and that at 
ſo vaſt an Expence, it would be the very height 
of Folly and Imprudence, as well as Ingratitude, 
for any Chriſtian to fall ſhort of it, for want of 
performing ſo reaſonable a Condition. If the 
Angels thar fell from their End had ſuch an O 

portunity of recovering it, they would no doubt 
think themſelves concern'd to accept and im- 
prove it to the beſt Advantage. And why we 
who have it ſhould think otherwife, there is no 
reaſonable account to be given, And therefore 
it muſt be the greateſt Wiſdom of every Chriſtt- 
an 
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an to Repent, that ſo he may not neglect fo 
reat Salvation. TO 5 
36. But there is another Reaſon that makes it 
our Wiſdom to Repent, and that is ſecondly, 
the Folly of Sin. For all Sin is from Ignorance 
in him that commits it, Ignorance ct one fort 
or other. And accordingly the Apoſtle calls 1t 
a work of Darkneſs, Eph. 5. 11. and they that 
commit it are in Scripture repreſented under no 
better Character than that of Fools, Nor is Mo- 
rality more complaiſant to them, but repreſents 
them all as fo many Ignorants. Omis Peccars 
Tenorat, Indeed we commonly make a Diſtin- 
ction in their Favour, that I mean of Fools and 
Knaves, whereby we preſume that there is a 
difference between them. And ſo indeed there 
is with reſpect to the Concerns of this Life, and 
the ordering of them. But abſolutely ſpeaking, 
and in God's account, every Knave or Diſhoneſt 
Man is alſo a Fool. And he is therefore ſo in 


God's account, becauſe he is ſo abſolutely and 


upon the whole. For Mens Characters are not 
to be taken from partial Conſiderations, nor are 
they to be meaſured by what they are in this or 
that reſpect, (for ſo a Sinner may be a Vit, or 
a Vertnoſo,) but by what they are in the main 
and all things conſider'd, or in things of the 
greateſt Moment and Importance. Now that by 
theſe Meaſures every Sinner is a Fooliſh and Ig- 
norant Perſon, according to that Confeſſion of 
the Pſalmiſt, So Fooliſh was I and Ignorant, will 
diſtinctly appear from theſe tiyo Conſiderations. 


R Firſt, 
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Firſt, From his chuſing wrong Means to his End. 
Szcondly, From the Errour and wrong Judgment 
which paſſes in his Underſtanding before he 
makes this abfurd and unadviſed Choice. In 
theſe two things conſiſts the whole Folly of Sin, 
and of them that commit it, that great Folly 
which in Holy Scripture, and in all found Mo- 
rality, is charged upon them, and which they 
will one day charge upon themſelves. We Fools 
thoueht bis Life madneſs, as it is in the Book of 
i 1ſdon. | | 
27. And firſt, the Sinner chuſes wrong Means 
to his Find, I mean to his general End, that is, 
to Happinæſs. Happy were it for him if he would 
take God tor his Guide, and chuſe thoſe Means 
to his Happineſs which he, who beſt knows 
what are the fitteſt for that purpoſe, has already 
=. Choſen for him, according to the 
& 3 1. . *. fore-mention'd Rule of Chriſtian 
Prudence. But (which is the firſt 
fien of his Folly) he would rather chuſe for 
himſelf, preſuming upon his own better Skill and 
Conduct. And ſo whereas God would have him 
purſue his Happineſs in the way of his Com- 
mandments, in the ſtreight patlis of Vertue and 
Goodneſs, within the lines of Sobriety, Righte- 
onſneſs and Piety, according to the Apoſtolic 
Scheme of the Duty of Man, he wiſe Man, chuſes 
rather to follow the crooked ways of his own 
deviſing, and accordingly ſceks his Happineſs in 
the ways of ſenſible Pleaſure, Worldly Intereſt, 


and ſecular Grandeur, or as St. John expreſſes it, 
| | | 2 
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in the Luſt of the Fleſh, the Luſt of the Eye, and 
the Pride of Life, imagining theſe to be better 
Means to Happineſs, than thoſe which God has 
preſcribed. And for the ſake of thele, tat is, 
rather than want this Pleafure, or this Profit, or 
this Vanity, he chuſes to offend and diſobey him, 
and to tranſgreſs his Comthandments. Not tliat 
he takes any pleaſure in Diſoledliemce as ſuch, or 
fins for Sin's fake. No, he would be very wil- 
ling to obey God if he could do it in his own. 
way, and follow the Devices and Deſires of his 
own Heart at the ſame time. But finding a com- 
petition between them, ard that he can do but 
one of them, he chuſes of the two rather to dif- 
obey God than renounce his own will and his 
own ways, as thinking them beſt, and expecting 
to find Aappineſs in the purſuit of them. And 
indeed if he could do that, all would be well 
ſtill. For a Man has no mior2 to do but to ob— 
tain his Exel. But alas here is the great Blunder 
and Diſappointment, Theſe Means are all falſe 
Means, wrong tho' never fo much beaten ways; 
that will never bring him that travels in them to 
Happiness, but to a quite contrary end. And 
N ſo all the Sins which he commits in the purſuit 
of theſe ways, yield no Profit or teal Advantage 
do him with reſpect to that Happineſs which he 
* Cdeſfigns and projects to himſelf by them, but are 
as the Apoſtle calls them, unfruitſul works of 
Darkneſs, And ſo the Sinner is out in his whole 
Tuyain. He fins and tranſgreſſes his Duty for the 
fake of Pleaſure, Profit, or Vanity, and theſe he 
Fi . R 2 chuſe 
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chuſes as means to his Happineſs, which he likes 
the better becauſe they are of his own chuſing. 
But theſe Means are all wrong. Some little Ends 
he compaſſes by them, but not that of Happineſs, 
the End intended, and fo his whole Project falls. 
Aud this is the firſt Inſtance and Evidence of his 
Folly, the chuſing wrong Means to his End. 

38. The next is the Errour and wrong Judg- 
ment which paſſes in his Underſtanding before 
he makes this abſurd and unadviſed Choice. 
Now that there muſt be ſome ſuch precedent Er- 
ror is plain, not only from the Abſurdity of the 
Choice it ſelf, which a Man in a right ſtate of 
Mind could never make, but alſo from the an- 
ner of his procceding in the making of it. For 
ſince a Man cannot will Evil as Evil, 'tis plain 
that whatever he wills he muſt. at that time think 
Good. And conſequently, when he fins he muſt 
at that time think it good ſo to do. I don't 

mean that he thinks Sin a Mora! Good, or ſo 
mnch as lawful to be done, for that would be a 
Contradiction No, nor a natural Good in it 
ſelf abſolutely ſpeaking, but only comparatively 
and as the Caſe ſtands, that is, that he thinks it 
a leſſer Evil, and ſo in the preſent juncture to 
be eligible, rather than want or undergo ſome 
natural Good or Evil that is abſolutely ſuch, 
Whoever commits Sin mult in this ſenſe think it 
to be a Good. He nced not think ſo long be- 
fore he commits it, nor he need not think fo 
afterwards, but he muſt think ſo then, or elſe 
+> muſt chuſe Evil as Evil, which is = 
| at 
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But now that Sin is in any caſe good or eligible 
is a falſe Propoſition. And therefore the Sinner 
that thinks it is, admits a falſe Propoſition to 
paſs upon his Mind, that is, he errs and makes a 
wrong Judgment, as not being conformable to 
the Trath of the thing. For Sin is the greateſt 
Evil, and the greateſt Evil can never be eligible, 
A leſſer Evil may, to avoid a greater, but the 
greateſt cannot; there being no Evil greater 
than that for the avoiding of which it ſhould be 
choſen. And accordingly Sin is an Evil that is 
not to be done in any Cafe, or for any End, 
and that according to the expreſs Doctrin of St, 
Paul, Rom. 3. 8. who will not allow us to do 
Evil that Good may come. Not the leaſt Evil 
for the ſake of the greateſt Good ; for he makes 
no exception. Wherein he plainly proceeds up- 
on the ſuppoſition of Sin's being the greateſt 
Evil. For were it a leſſer Evil, there might be 
ſome Good ſo great, for the ſake of which it 
were worth while to ſin, rather than want that 
| Good, But if it be the greateſt, 'tis plain that 
there cannot be any ſuch Good; and ſince we 
are not to fin for the fake of any Good what- 
ever, this ſhews that there is no Good ſo great 
but that we were better want it than commit a 
Sin, and conſequently that Sin is the greateſt 
Evil. To think therefore that it is in any caſe 
good or eligible, is a falſe and erroneous Thought. 
And ſince this is the preſent Thought of the Sin- 
ner, tis plain that he is deceiv'd, and in an Er- 
ror, and that he is guilty of groſs Ignorance and 
R 3 Folly. 
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Folly. Which in ſhort appears theſe two ways, 
partly by his chuliag wrong Means to his End, 
and partly by his thinking thoſe wrong Means 
to be right. 

39. 'Tis not for nothing therefore that the 
Scripture ſo often calls him Fool. For it clearly 
appears that he is ſo. But however, to make this 
Account more full and perfect, there are two 
tl, gs further to be conſider'd. One is, what 

: of Tgnorance it is that the Sinner is guilty 

f, The other is how or by what means he 
comes to be thus ignorant. As to the firſt an- 
ſwer that it is not, or at leaſt need not be an Ha- 
bitual, but an Ae, Ignorance. For he that 
commits Sin may know his Duty and the whole 
reaſon of it full as well, and perhaps much bet- 
ter than he who conſcientiouſly diſcharges it.But 
he does not actually attend to it, or conſider it at 
that Inſtant,and ſo acts as foolithly as if he were 
12norant of what he docs, as indeed he is in great 
meaſure for that time. Tis Actual Iguorance 
that js the Character both of a Fool and of a Sin- 
ner, and accordingly our Saviour diſtinguiſhes 
the Fooliſh Virgins from the Wiſe by their ha- 
ving no Oyl in their Lamps. Nor is this at all 
inconſi ſtent with our ordinary diſtinction of Sins 
of Jenorance, and Sins againſt Krzowledee, the 
Whose difficulty of this ſceming Oppoſition a- 
mounting to no more than this, that that Sin 
which is againſt Knowledge as to the Habit, 
ſhould yet be from Ignorance as to the Ad ich 


5 no more than that a Man ſould at the ſame 


time 
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time be knowing and ignorant in difterent re- 
ſpects, Actually ignorant of what he habitually 
knows, in which there is no difficulty at all. 

40. The greateſt Difficulty is how the Sinner 
comes to be thus Ignorant. For indced it {ecms 
not a little ſtrange that he who knows his Duty 
perfectly well in the full compaſs of it, and per- 
haps is a Man of Parts and Learning, a thinking 
and reflecting Man, that well underſtands th 
Nature and Ill Conſequences of Sin, and I 
in reſpect of both it is the greateſt Evil, and whe 
is capable of giving a rational account of his 
Duty as to the Moral Grounds and Reaſons of 
it as well as from the letter of the Command 
which requires it, and of adviſing others even in 
that very thing wherein he acts ſo unadviſedly 
himſelf, who as St. Paul expreſſes it, krows the 
will of Cod, and approves the things that are more 
excellent, being inſtructed out of the Law. Rom, 
2. 13. And not only ſo but it may be, is 4 guido 
to the Blind, and a licht to them which are in 
darkneſs. dn inſiruder of the fooliſh, a teacher of 
babes, and of Men too, and who has the form of 
knowledge, and of the truth in the Law. A Scheme 
or Syſteme of Notions, ſuch as Profeſſors of Arts 
and Sciences inftrutt their Scholars by, or a com- 
pendious draught or model of that Knowledge 
which is ſcatter'd up and down the Law, and of 
thoſe Truths that arc there delivered. I fay it 
ſeems not a little ſtrange that a Man thus quali- 
ty'd, and that underſtood all this but juſt before, 
thould all upon a ſudden, perhaps within a few 

N 4 minutes, 
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minutes, be ſo much in the dark, and act fo fool- 
iſhly, as if he knew not what he did. But that 
this Difficulty may not appear greater than it is, 
I muſt here caution, that I don't mean by this 
his Ignorance that he is totally ignorant of all 
that he knew before, or that he is ſo ignorant 
as abſolu ely not to know what he does, like a 
Man perfectly Mad or Drunþ, but only that he 
is in a diſtemper or diſorder of Mind ſo as not to 
have the free uſe of his Reaſon, or to know 
what he does in the full import of it, and that 
ſome of thoſe things which he knew before he 
has not now in his view, or at leaſt has not fo 
clear a Perception and ſo lively a Senſe of them 
az he before had. For if he had *tis impoſlible 
he ſhould Sin. For 'tis the recovery of this View 
and Senſe of things which makes him Repent. 
And *tis impoſſible that a Man ſhould Sin and 
Repent with the very ſame Thoughts and Noti- 
ces about him, any more than a Ballance can 
with the ſame weight move two contrary ways. 
41. But ſtiil the Queſtion will be askt, how 
the Sinner comes to be thus ignorant, and from 
lo much Light to fall into fo much Darkneſs : 
To which I anfwer in general, and at once, that 
*tis all for want of Conſderatiou, or an actual Ap- 
plication of his Mind to thoſe things whereof he 
has a general and habitual Knowledge, For if 
he did acttally attend or apply his Mind to them 
he would have the actual view of them, as he 
has of any vilible Object upon which he intends 
his Eye, But not applying his Mind to * 
| 0 
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he loſes their actual Sight, tho? not his own Ha- 
bit or Power of ſeeing, as much as if he had no 
ſuch Power, even as a Man that either ſhuts his 
Eyes, or diverts them another way, loſes the 
ſight of the Object, for that time, as much as if 
he were Blind. If it be further askt, how the 
Sinner comes not to conſider or apply his Mind 
to what he knows, I anſwer, becauſe of the vio- 
len ce of the Temptation, the vehemency of his 
Paſſion, the fury of his inflamed Luſts, and the 
greatneſs of the Pleaſure or Profit which he pro- 
miſes himſelf in the indulgence of them. For theſe 
things do ſo fill and divide the capacity of his 
Mind, and ſo weaken and diſtract his Attention, 
that he cannot apply his Thoughts ſo fully and 
intirely to the conſideration of ſuch Moral Truths 
as he knows, but that he loſes the preſent view 
of ſome of them, or ſees them but confuſely, 
and fo as he ſums up his Reaſonings for Action, 
he leaves ſome Item or other out of the Account, 
which if put in, would have turn'd the Argument 
for Practice the other way ; but being left out, 
makes it appear reaſonable and eligible for him 
to do as he does, that is, to S7z. Thus the Sin- 
ners Light ſuffers an Eclipſe, and thus he ſtum- 
les and falls for want of it. He Sins in a Chain 
of Darkneſs. Being otherwiſe ingaged and di- 
verted he attends not to what he knows, not at- 
tending to it he is actually ignorant of it, his 
Actual Ignorance of what he has an Habitual 
Knowledge of makes him think Sin eligible, his 
thinking Sin to be eligible is an Error founded 
of | upon 
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upon that his Ignorance, and his actual Sinning 
is a Practice founded upon that Error. And ſo 
like Men in the Dark, he blunders on from one 
falſe ſtep to another, and as the Wiſe Man ex- 
preſſes it, in the greatneſs of his folly he goes aſtray. 
Prov. 5. 23. 

42. Upon this ground we may well lay the 
Reaſon why the Scripture which is always juſt in 
its Compariſons, ſhould ſo often compare Sin to 
Sleep, and Repentance to awaking out of Sleep. 
For ſo it is ſaid, It 3s high time to awake out of 


ſleep, &c. Rom. 13. And again, Awake to rigb- 


teonſneſs aud Sin not. 1 Cor. 15. Again, Awake 


thou that ſleepeſt ani ariſe from the dead, and Chriſt 
ſhall give thee light. Eph. 5. And fo again, Let 


as not ſleep as do others, but let us watch and be 


ſober, 1 Theſ. 5. With other Expreſſions relating 


to the ſame purpoſe. Now the Scripture mult 
have ſome reaſon for ſpeaking after this manner, 
which Reaſon muſt be the Agreement and Pro- 
portion that is between Sleep and Sin, that which 
Sleep is to the Body Sin being to the Soul, fo 
that Sin is a kind of Spiritual Sleep. In natural 
Sleep the ſenſes of the Body are bound up, fo 
that there is a fuſpenſe of Sexfatiov. And ſo in 
Spiritual Sleep are thoſe of the Soul, where there 


is in great meaſure the like ſuſpence of Thought. 


But to bring the matter a little nearer to the 


Principles of the foregoing Account. Sleep is a 


ſtate of Darkneſs, Ignorance, and Unthought- 
fulneſs as to the Mind, as well as a ſtate of In- 
ſenſibility as to the Body, But in ncither is it a 
N Privatio® © 
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Privation of the natural Habit or Power of cither 
Senſe or Thought. It is only an Intermiſſion of 
the AF, which we loſe while we Sleep, but re- 
cover again when we awake. Nor is it a total 
Privation or Interruption of that neither. Not 
certainly upon the Carteſtan Notion of the Soul's 
always thinking. But however that be, yet we 
find by frequent Experience that we do think in 
our ſleep, tho? not ſo clearly and diſtinctly as at 
other times, as appears by our Dreams, which 
are only more confuſed, and leſs conſiſtent 
Thoughts. Our waking Thoughts are more di- 
ſtinct, and by that we know that we are awake, 
but in Sleep we think too, tho? we have not then 
the power to think of what we pleaſe (our 
Thoughts following the Mechanical courſe of 
the Spirits in the traces of the Brain) nor to 
think of any thing fo clearly and fully as to have 
2 juſt Notion of it. Now it is much after this 
manner with us in our Spiritual Sleep, the Sleep 
of Sin. This is a ſtate of Darkneſs and Ignorance 
as well as the other. Not as to the Habit, but 
as to the Act. Nor as to that wholely and intirely 
but only in ſome part, and to a certain degree. 
For the Sinner has ſome Thoughts about hin: 
even when he Sins, he knows what he docs, and 
in part why he ſhould not do it. But he is in 
a Contuſion and a Diforder, and either is not 
fall in his Accounts, or clear to himſelf in his 
Apprehenfions of things. Either ſome Motive or 
Argument of Religion at that time eſcapes him, 


or at leaſt is not perfectly well conſider'd and 


com- 
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comprehended by him, and ſo upon the whole 
he moſt erroneouſly concludes it beſt to do as he 
does, and in this Darkneſs he ſtumbles and falls. 
43. By this it may now appear how little to 
the purpoſe and how like to Dreaming, that Ob- 
jection is, of ſeeing and approving better things, 
and following worſe. 'Tis granted that the Sin- 
ner has an Habitual Knowledge of better things, 
and ſo may be ſaid to ſee them. Nay he may 
be ſaid to ſee them 4Frally, as having ſome im- 
perfect ſight of them. But at the ſame time 'tis 
alfo true that he is actually ignorant, either as 
not ſeeing all that he ſhould ſee, or at leaſt not 
with that clearneſs and diſtinctneſs as is neceſſary 
to ballance or over-rule the Arguments on the 
other ſide, that of the Temptation to Sin. So 
that upon the whole his ſight fails him, and he 
is for that time in the Dark. So that in this re- 
ſpect he does not ſee better things and follow 
worſe, but for that time his Sight is as bad as 
his Conduct. | 
44. But then if Sin be thus a work of Dark- 
neſs, and has its Birth in Folly and Ignorance 


and wrong Reaſoning, then this will ſupply us 


with another Argument, and which of it ſelf is 
ſufficient to ſhew that ?ti5 our greateſt Wiſdom, 
and one very neceſſary part of Chriſtzan Prudence 
to Repent. For till we do that, we continue in 
the firſt Act of Sin, and why ſhould a Wiſe Man 
continue in a foolith and ill confided Act? On 
the contrary, *tis Wiſdom to come off from a 
Folly, and the greateſt Wiſdom next to the not 


doing 


| 
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doing a fooliſh AR, is to undo it again as far as 
that can be, which is by unwilling a fooliſh Will, 
and retracting a fooliſh and miſtaken choice, or 
in one word by Repenting. This is the Wiſdom 
of the Juſt, as well as the remedy of the Unjuſt, 
and what every wiſe Chriſtian onght to think 
himſelf concern'd, in Prudence as well as Chri- 
ſtian Duty, to do. And in this Conſideration 
Nations and Communities are concern'd, as well 
as private Chriſtians, ours eſpecially at this time. 
And indeed if we would now ſhew our Chriſtian 
Prudence, as we have done our Folly, and give 
Proof at length that we have learnt to be a Wiſe 
and Underſtanding People, we cannot do it bet- 
ter than by a National Repentance, not only for 
the common and open Lewdneſs and Prophane- 
neſs of Mens Lives and Practices that reigns in 
this Age, but for the many corrupt Principles that 
have been taken up, and induſtriouſly ſpread 
amongſt us, and for our having ſo ſhamefully 
gone off from our former and antient good ones, 
and for thoſe Notorious and Infamous Backſli- 
dings, Defections, and Revoltings from the com- 
mon Principles of Chriſtianity, as well as from 
the expreſs Doctrine of our Church, and that 
by thoſe very Men who at the ſame time profeſs 

themſelves of her Communion. Theſe things 

call for a very publick and ſolemn Repentance, 

to repair the Injury that has been done to the 

Honour of God, and the Intereſt of his Church 

and true Religion, and the juſt ſcandal that has 

been thereby given to all good Chriſtians, and 

the 
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the Obſtruction that has been thereby laid in the 
way of Jeme and Heathens to hinder them from 
ever being ſo. And accordingly we cannot do 
better upon this Occaſion, than to pray to Al- 
mighty God in the devout words of his Church, 
that he would pleaſe to give us true Repentance, 
and to forgive ut all our Sins, Neeligences and 
Ienorances, and to endne us with the Grace of his 
Holy Spirit, to amend our I ives according to his 
holy Word, and the Principles of true Chriſtian 
Wiſdom. 

45. But I muſt here further obſerve, that Re- 
pentance is not greater Wiſdom, than the Dela 
of it is Folly and Imprudence. This might be 
ſhewn from the Impiety of it, the Injuſtice of 
It, and the great Danger we expoſe our ſelves to 
by it of never Repenting, and conſequently of 
for ever periſhing, and in the mean time from 
our making it the more difficult for us to Re- 
pent, if ever we do. All which is againft the 
meaſures of Prudence. But I ſhall conſider the 
Imprudence of it only as it follows from rhe 
foregoing Principle. For it Sin be a Folly, then 
as not to Rcpent at all is ever to continue in 
that Folly, which is highly againſt Wiſdom to 
do, ſo the longer we delay our Repentance the 
longer we continue in that fooliſh ſtate, and no 
wiſe Man acting as ſuch can continue in a ſtate 
of Folly, eſpecially when convinced that it is 
ſo, as every Delayer of Repentance muſt be fup- i 
poſed to be. For he that delays his Repentance, i 
thinks of Repenting, tho not yet. But if he is 

not. 
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not convinced of his being in a ſtate of Folly, 
what need he think of Repenting at all; and if 
he be, the ſame reaſon obliges him to Repent 
immediately. 


— — 


H F.-Y 
Of the ſubirdinate Means that ſerve to aſſiſt 


15 in the keeping the Commandments of 
God, as they fall under the Conſideration, 
Uſe, and Application of Chriſtian Pru- 


dence. 


1. D Efore we make any further progreſs in this 
Treatiſe, it may not be inconvenient ei- 

ther for the Writer, or for the Reader, to caſt 
our Eye back upon the foregoing Stages, that ſo 
by ſeeing what we have already done, we may 
the better conſider what we have yet further to 
do. TI have already ſhewn (what I thought re- 
2 the firſt place in our Conſideration) the 
»portance of Prudence, and that both in reſpect 
of its Neceſſity, and in reſpect of its Power and 
Sufficiency, in order to a Vertuous and Chriſtian 
Life. After the Conſideration of its Importance, 
which ſhews what we are ſeeking to be worth 
our Inquiry, I thought it proper in the next 
place to proceed to the Inquiry it ſelf, by de- 
claring the nature of Prudence, that ſo we might 
8 rightly 
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rightly underſtand that which appeared to be fo 
important. When we underſtand what Prudence 
i, the next thing we are concern'd to know is 
what it requires ; and accordingly, after an Ac- 
count given of its Nature, my next ſtep was to 
conſider the As or Offices of Prudence, begin- 
ning firſt with its general Offices, and that with 
reſpe& both to the Eud and the Meant. Thence 
I proceeded to the particular Acts and Offices of 
Prudence, with reſpe& both to End and Means. 
Which Means I ſhew'd to be God's Command- 
ments, and conſequently that ?twas our Wiſdom 
to keep them. And ſince there is an order and 
a manner in the beſt Things, and particularly in 
our Obedience as well as in the reſt, and 'tis the 
part of a wiſe Man to proportion his regard to 
the worth and moment of thoſe things which 
deſerve it, after the Conſideration of keeping 
God's Commandments, I went next to conſider 
how far Chriſtian Prudence was concern'd in the 
order and manzer of keeping them. And ſince 
Repentance is one of the ways of keeping them, 
and the only way wherein we can now hope to 
keep them, I thought fit under this Head to ſub- 
join a Conlideration concerning the Wiſdom 

Repertance, And having proceeded thus far, and 
left our Prudent Chriſtian in the way of God's 
Commandments, as being the direct Means to 
his End, I think the next thing now in order 
will be to conſider the Means to theſe Means, or 
in other words, to diſcourſe of thoſe things 
which ſerve to aſſiſt us in our Duty, and to help 


us 
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vs forward in our way to Heaven, Which is 
the Deſign and Subject of our preſent Chapter. 
After which having in a manner brought the 
Chriſtian to his End, I ſhall need do no more 
than to make an Application of the foregoing 
Principles in ſome Practical Obſervations upon 
the Conduct of a wile Van in the Government 
of himſelf, And to perſwade to the Study of 
true Chriſtian Wiſdom, with ſome Prudential 
Advices relating to the Practice of Chriſtian 
Life. Which will be the Subjects of the two 
Chapters that follow. And in this the Reader 
has a ſummary Draught of my whole Deſign in 
this Work. 

2. But to ſtep back again into our way. That 
which we have at preſent in hand is to conſider 
the ſubordinate Means which ſerve to aſſiſt us in 
the keeping of God's Commandments, as they 
come under the Conſideration and Uſe of Chri- 
ſtian Pradence. I fay the ſubordinate Means; 
for the principal and immediate Means to our 
End are the Commandments themſelves, as we 
have already diſcoursd. But what we are here 
concern'd with is the Means to thoſe Means; 
which tho? immediate as to the Divine Com- 
mandments, their next End, yet as to the ulti- 
mate End of all, or Happineſs, they ſerve but 
in a mediate, ſecondary, or ſubordinate way, 
For I muſt here take notice, that 'tis well ob- 
ſervid by the Author of ibe 
Chriſtias Life, that there are r | 
two forts of Means that are | 


8 neceſſary 
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neceſſary to our obtaining of Heaven. The firſt 
is the Practice of thoſe Vertues, in the Perfection 
whereof conſiſts the ſtate of Heaven. The ſe- 
cond is the Practice of ſuch Inſtrumental Duties, 
which are neceſſary to our acquiring thoſe Hea- 
venly Vertues. The firſt of theſe he calls proxi- 
mate Means, as directly and immediately reſpect- 
ing the great and ultimate End. The ſecond he 
calls remote Means, as immediately reſpecting 
(not the End, but) thoſe Means which immedi- 
ately reſpect the End. Now this Account of our 
worthy Author I take-to be right as far as it goes. 
Only to make it a little more perfect, as well as 
more applicable to our preſent purpoſe, I think 
fit further to add, that the Means to the keeping 
God's Commandments may be conſider'd under 
a double Capacity, being either ſuch as are Means 
and Moral Vertues too, or elſe ſuch as are only 
Means. And then again theſe which are only 
Means to the performance of Moral Duties, may 
be conſider'd either as ſuch as are appointed and 
commanded by God, or as ſuch as are recom- 
mendable by Human Prudence conſidering what 
15 fit and adviſeable to be done from the nature 
of the thing it ſelf, tho' without any Warrant 
from Divine Authority. 3 9711 

3. I begin with thoſe Means which at the ſame 
time are Moral, or if you will, Chriſtian Ver- 
tues too. And in the head of theſe I place 
Faith, which to any one that will reflect upon 
its Nature and Uſe will eaſily appear to be ca- 


pable of this mixt Conſideration. As to the 
| Nature 


1 
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Nature of it, *tis plain that it is a Moral Vertue, 
as being that natural Homage which the Under- 
ſtanding or Will (for I need not here diſpute 
which) pays to God, in receiving and aſſenting 
to what he reveals, upon his bare Word or Au- 
thority. It is an Humiliation of our ſelves, and 
a Glorification of God. An Humiliation of our 
ſelves, as it implies a ſubmiſſion of our own 
Reaſon and Underſtanding to the Divine, and 
a Glorification of God as ?tis a Confeſſion and 
Acknowledgment of his Truth and Veracity. 
For Faith gives teſtimony to the Truth of God, 
according to that of St. Joh, He that hath re- 
ceiyd his Teſtimony, has ſet to his Seal that God 
ir true, Joh. 3. 33. As on the contrary, Unbe- 
lief diſhonours and reproaches him as one that 
is falſe and deceitful, and not fit to be truſted, 
according to what is ſaid elſewhere, Fe that be- 


lieveth not Oed, hath made him a lyar, 1 Joh. 


5. 10. This is the proper Immorality of Infi- 
delity, and was the Sin of Adam before he broke 
the Poſitive Command of God in cating of the 
forbidden Fruit. And in the other conſiſts the 
Morality of Faith, which tho' as to the exerciſe 
of it or explicit Act, it ſuppoſes a Revelation, 
yet it has its ground and foundation in Natural 


_ Religion, as being as much a Natural Duty which 


we owe to God, as to love him, or to fear him, 
or any thing elſe. And as 'tis a Moral, ſo *tis 
alſo a Chriſtian Vertue, as being a Duty com- 
manded in the Goſpel, and an Act of Chriſtian 
Humility, ſabmitting our Wills, denying our 

S 2 Incli- 
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Inclinations and Intereſts, yea, and if need be, 
even our Reſon and Underſtanding too, and 
bringing into Captivity every Thought t- ie 
Obedience of Chriſt. For indeed Fo? n 
Act of Chriſtian Obedience, and as much a uk 
of the Goſpel as any thing elſe is. And accord- 
mgly the Apoſtle tells us of the Obedience 

Faith, Rom. 16. 26. and our Saviour Chriſt 
himſelf calls it the Work of God. This is the 


Work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath 


ſent, Joh. 6. 29. 

4. But now tiat Faith is alſo a Means or an 
Inſtrument ſerving to help and aſſiſt us in the 
performance of our Moral and Chriſtian Duty, 
as well as it ſelf a part of that Duty, is I think 
moſt certain, and will be as apparent to him 
that ſhall conſider the ſe of it in Chriſtian Life. 
For Faith is the Principle of Obedience, the 
Fountain of all good Living, and the Founda- 
tion upon which the whole Frame of Practical 
Religion is to be crected. For 'tis our Belief of 
the Terms and Conditions of the Goſpel, and 
of thoſe glorious Rewards that are promiſed to 
them that fulſil them, and of thoſe ſevere Pu- 
niſhments that are threaten'd to the Diſobedient 
and Impenitent, that muſt excite, ingage, and 
perſwade us to yield Obedience to its Precepts. 


For tho the Motives and Arguments of Religi- 


on are the greateſt that can be in themſelves, yet 
tis our Belfef of them that muſt make them ef- 
fectual as to us, upon whom they operate no 
further than as they are leliev' d. And accord- 


ingly 
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ingly the Apoſtle tells us, that without Faith *tis 
impoſſible to pleaſe God. For he that cometh to 
God muſt believe that he is, and that he is a re- 
warder of them that diligently ſeek him, Heb. 11.6. 
Tis true indeed that Faith here ſeems to be ta- 
ken in a large ſenſe for a Man's Perſwaſion in 
general of the Power, Juſtice, Goodneſs and 
Bounty of God, as well as of his Exiſtence, and 
the words ſeem alſo to relate chiefly to the ſtate 
of Natural Religion, but they are as applicable 
to Faith properly taken, and to the {tate of 
Goſpel - Revelation. For tho « Chriſtian has 
greater Motives and Arguments to ferve God 
than a Pagan, yet if he does not believe them, 
where will be his Advantage? So that without 
Faith *twill be as impoſſible for a Chriſtian as 
for a Heathen to pleaſe God. For as excellent 
as the Chriſtian Religion is in its Rules, and as 
great as its Proviſion is to inforce them, yet nei- 
ther the one nor the other work upon us like a 
harm, but we muſt firſt believe, before we can 
obey the Goſpel. | 

J. And if we do, we as certainly all. The 
reaſon is, becauſe the Truths of Religion, thoſe 
Motives and Arguments which God has laid be- 
fore us to ingage our Obedience to his Laws, are 
of ſuch weight and moment, that they need on- 
ly to be beliewd to render them effectual. If 
they ſhould need any thing more than that, it 
would reflect upon God's Wiſdom, in his not 
uſing ſuch Means as are ſufficient for his End, 
which if it he a fault in Human Prudence, much 


8 3 mooie 
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more is it in the Divine. So that whether we 
conſider the proper Importance of the Motives 
uſed, or the Infallibility of God's Wiſdom in 
uſing them, we muſt conclude that if they were 
but believ d, they would not fail to have their 
due and intended effect upon the Lives of Men 
in conforming them to their Duty. Whence by 
the way we may as well argue backward, that 
where they have not this effect there they are 
not believ'd. And accordingly Faith is com- 
mended to us as the principal part of our Spiri- 
tral Armour, and compared to a Shield, Eph. 6. 
16. as defending the whole Man, and inabling 
us to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one. 
Whom we are bid alſo to reſiſt ftedfait in Ihe 
Faith, 1 Pet. 5. 9. which it would be to no pur- 
poſe to do, if by fo reſiſting we ſhould not be 
able to overcome. And if the Devil with all his 
fizry Darts, whether Temptations of the Fleſh or 
Perſecutions, muſt yield to our Faith, no doubt 
but that the World muſt too, as much a Legion 
of Temptation as it is, and as much empire as 
it has over our Hearts. I confeſs it is a great 


thing to overcome the World with all its Terrors, M 


and all its Errors, and all its Loves, 


Lib. de Correpti= os St. An ſti * ſpeaks, and ſome have | ; 


Cap. OO thought it ſo great a Difficulty, | 


that they have choſen rather to fly 
out of it to the Sanctuary of Solitude, not da- 


ring to truſt their Vertue in a ſcene of ſo much 


Danger and Temptation. And yet as dangerous 
a place as this World is to live in (and certainly 
never 
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never more dangerous than now in this Corrupt 
Age) yet Chriſtian Faith will carry us through 
it, ſecure us in it, and give us an intire Victory 
over it. And accordingly St. John tells us, that 
this is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith, John 5. 4 Other Conquerors Con- 
quer but ſome little parts of the World, and in 
the mean time are ſlaves at home, to their own 
Laſts, while their Arms prevail abroad, but the 
faithfal Chriſtians Conqueſt is univerſal, over 
himſelf firſt, and then over the whole World. 
This is the victory that overcometh the World, even 
our Faith. 

6. Not that this is to be underſtood of or ex- 
pected from a Faith that is only in general Pow- 
er or Habit, or from any languid and feeble 
act or ſtate of it, but of a Faith that is ſtrong, 
. lively, vigorous and active, ſuch as the Author 

to the Hebrews deſcribes, that is the ſubſtance of 
things hoped for, and the evidence of things not 
ſeen, Heb. 11. 1. that realizes things inviſible, 
and makes future things preſent. For the good 
things of this World as vain and as light as they 
are in themſelves, will yet by the advantage of 
their being ſenſible, preſent, and certain, out- 
weigh the vaſtly greater goods of the other 
World if but faintly. and imperfectly believ'd. 
But if once we come to be ſo confirm d and eſta- 
bliſh'd in our Belief, that we are as well aſſured 
of the Inviſible things of the other World, as we 
are of the Viſible things of this, and can op- 
poſe Evidence to Evidence, the Evidence of Faith 
S4 — 
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to the Evidence of Senſe; in one word, if the 
good things of the other World are equally be- 

liev'd with thoſe of the preſent, their own intt- 

nitely greater weight muſt needs give them the 
Preference and the Advantage. And then for 
certain this will be the Victory that overcomes 
the World even onr Faith. In which ſome talk 
of another fort of Inſtrarentality, whereby we 
apprchend, and lay hold upon Chriſt, and apply 
him and his Richtcouſneſs to our ſelves for Juſti— 
fication. But this is a ſort of Inſtrumentality which 
I conteis I do not well underſtand, nor ſee any 
ground for in Scripture, not knowing any other 
way of receiving Chriſt, than by 10 belicving 
his Goſpel, as to ſubmit to his Authority, and 
yield Obedience to his Laws. Which he that 
believes it as he ſhould, will certainly do. 

7. And for this reaſon among others I conceive 
it is that there is ſo much ſtreſs laid upon Zaith, 
that Chriſtianity is expreſs'd by it, and in a man- 
ner reſolv*d into it, as if it did all conſiſt in it, 
that Chriſtians are call'd Believers, that Juſtifica- 
tion 1s aſcribed to Faith, and that the promiſe 
of everlaſting Life is made to it as the fole con- 
dition of it, that whoſoever believes in him ſhould 
wot periſh, but have everlaſting Life, John 3. 16. 
In a word, that Faith has ſuch a Character, and 
makes ſuch a fgure in the New Teſtament as it 
does. Tis not that Faith abſolutely conſider'd, 
is in it ſelf the greateſt Chriſtian Vertue ; for St. 
Paul tells us expreily, that Charity 1s greater, 
1 Cor. 13. 13, Much leſs is it that all — 
as 
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as ſome ſeem to imagine) conſiſts in Faith, that 
the whole Duty of a Chriſtianity is abſolv'd, or 
the whole Condition of the Goſpel fulſil'd in it 
tor tis plain that other things are required, and 
in particular Repentance) but the reaſon, or at 
leaſt one great reaſon of all this is, becauſe Faith 
is the radical and mother Vertue, wherein all the 
reſt is contain'd as in its Principle. And there- 
fore all is expreſs'd by Faith, becauſe Faith is 
Vertually and Fundamentally all. And tho a 
Man may build upon a Foundation ſomething 
more precious than the Foundation it felt, as 
when Charity ſuppoſe is Built upon Faith, yet 
the Foundation will ſtill have an excellency 
which the Superſtructure has not, in that the 
Building was firſt raiſed upon it, and ſtill de- 
pends upon it for its ſtay and ſupport. Which 
is the very Caſe of Faith with reference to Chri- 
ſtian Life, the Vertues and Works of which muſt 
give place to Faith as their Principle, tho? as to 
their intrinſic worth they may exceed it, as Chil 
dren often do their Parents, 

8. And thus we ſce that Faith is both a Means 
or an Inſtrument in order to our keeping the 
Commandments of God, and alſo a Moral Ver- 
tue at the ſame time. Now ſo far as Faith is it 
ſelf a Moral Vertue, and part of our Chriſtian 
Duty, it comes under the Conſideration of the 
two laſt Chapters, and ought thither to be refer'd. 
But as it is a Meaus ſerving to help and affiſt us 
in our Chriſtian Duty, and to inable us to per- 
form it, ſo it more properly belongs to this, 

which 


2 


which is the reaſon why I defer'd the Conſidera- 
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tion of it 'till now. And now what is further 
fo be conſider'd of it under this Capacity is this, 
that ſince Faith is both a neceſſary and ſufficient 
Means to our keeping God's Commandments, 
which themſelves are the immediate Means to 
Happineſs, and fo conſequently is a mediate or 
remote Means to the ſame Happineſs ; and ſince 
Prudence is concern'd in the mediate and remote 
as well as the immediate and proximate Means 
that lead to its End, eſpecially if they are ſuch 
as have a neceſſary tho' a further removed con- 
nex ion with it (which is the Caſe of Faith as 
nom conſider'd) it will hence plainly follow that 
as Chriſtian Prudence is concern'd in Faith con- 
fider'd as a Moral Vertue or Chriſtian Duty, and 
as being as ſuch an Immediate Means to Happi- 
neſs, according to the tenour of the Fourth 
Chapter, ſo alſo it will be concern'd in it conſi- 
der'd purely in the capacity of a Means or In- 


flrument, ſerving immediately and directly to the 


keeping of God's Commandments, and mediate- 
ly, or by that, to Happineſs. Upon the whole 
therefore Faith is a Prudential Expedient, as 
well as a Chriſtian Vertue, and accordingly a 
Wiſe and Prudent Chriſtian who is for uſing all 
Means that lead to his End, that ſo if by any he 
may attain it, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, Phil. 3. 11. 
will think himſelf concern'd and obliged not on- 


ly in Conſcience, but in Prudence and Diſcretion 


to apply himſelf to the Uſe and Practice of it. 
He therefore will make no difficulty to _— 
| What 
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whatever God reveals, even tho? it be above the 
comprehenſion of his Reaſon ; nor will he think 
that a juſt reaſon why God ſhould not reveal it, 
as well knowing that his narrow underſtanding 
is not the meaſure of Truth, and conſequently, 
that many things may be true and reveal'd by 
God, which he does not, and cannot fully un- 
derſtand. And therefore while the Men of Wit, 
aud pretenders to Reaſon, are confidently argu- 
ing and Giſputing againſt the Articles of the 
Chriſtian Faith, and expunging then out of their 
Creed, and that for no better Reaſon, than be- 
cauſe with Nicodemus they underſtand not how 
theſe things can be, our Prudent Chriſtian with 
more Modeſty and Humility, yea and Judgment 
too, ſubmitting his underſtanding to Divine Au- 
thority, as thinking that ſufficient to ſupply for 
want of Evidence in the thing, ſtands ready to 
receive whatever God has reveaPd, tho? above 
the reach of his Comprehenſion. Only uſing his 
Reaſon ſo far as to examine by its proper Argu- 
ments whether ſuch a thing be indeed reveal'd 
by God, that ſo he may not be impoſed upon by 
every Pretence or Appearance of Divine Inſpira- 
tion, and in the very Diſcuſſion of the Revela- 
tion (the only place he finds for a Rational De- 
bate) always remembring that the Incomprehen- 
ſibility of the Article is no concluding Argument 
againſt its being reveal'd, any more than it is 
againſt its being to be believ'd when reveal'd. 
And therefore if he finds he has otherwiſe good 
reaſon to think that it is (wherein our Prudent 
Chri- 
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Chriſtian will be a ſtri& inquirer, as being as far 
removed from Fanraticiſme and Enthyſiaſm on the 
one hand, as he is from Libertiniſm on the other) 
the mere Darkneſs and Inevidence of the Article 
will not ſtick with him, as having now no more 
to diſpute, but only Humbly and Submiſſively to 
Believe. And in all this he thinks he walks hun- 
bly with God, and at the ſame time no lefs wa- 
rily and cautiouſly as to himfelf, which is the 
Character of a Wife and Good Man. 

9. But this Deference he thinks not fit to pay 
to any Authority leſs than Divine, tho' it e the 
greateſt. upon Earth, that of the Church. And 
as he does not thus reſign his Faith to the Au- 
thority of the Church, ſo neither does he take 
the Authority of the Church as a Rule of what 
he is to believe, or of what is reveal'd, becauſe this 
requires and ſuppoſes Ifall;bility, and he knows 
no ſufficient ground for aſcribing any ſuch Ifal- 
lible Authority to her. So that he cannot take 
the Authority of the Church for the Rule of his 
Faith. But what he ſhall refolve for here ſeems 
not fo eaſie to him, as what to reje&, becauſe 
of a ſeeming Confuſion in this matter. Some- 
times he is told that the Scripture is the Rule of 
Faith in oppoſition to the Authority of the 
Church. And then again when the Queſtion is, 
which is the way to know what we are to believe, 
the way of Authority, or the way of Rational 
Diſcuſſion and Examination, (otherwiſe calPd 
Judgment of Diſcretion_) we dre commended to 
the latter as the true and moſt proper Method. 
ke | Whereby 
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Whereby not Scripture, but Reafor ſeems to be 
ſet up as the Rule of Faith, And indeed both 
of them pretend a fair title to it. ?Tis certain in 
the general that the Scripture maſt be the Rule 
of Faith, as containing all things that are neceſ- 
ſarily to be believ'd. And yet on the other hand 
tis as certain that we muſt uſe our Reaſon to 
diſcern that the Scripture is the Word of God, 
that ſuch Books of it are Canonical, that ſacl} 
Doctrines are contain'd in them, and that they 
are to be underſtood in ſuch a Senſe, ec. Theſe 
are plainly things of a Rational Diſcuſſion, and 
ſo our Faith ſeems to have Reaſon as well as 
Scripture for its Rule. For the clearing of this 
we might diſtinguiſh perhaps between an Imme- 
diate and a Mediate, or an Internal and an Ex- 
ternal Rule. But I think it would be better to 
_ diſtinguiſh between the things that are reveal'd, 

and the Truth of the Revelation. As to the 
things that are reveal'd, and that confequently 
are to be believ'd, there the Rule of Faith is 
undoubtedly Scripture, as containing all ſuch 
things. But as to the Truth of the Revelation 
it ſelf, that this Scripture is the Word of God, 
ec. that cannot be known by Scripture (which 
does not prove it ſelf) but muſt be concluded 
(as far as a thing of that nature can be conclu- 
- ded) by Rational Arguments, as a thing that is 

not to be believ'd, but proved. For the laſt 
Principle of Faith is Reaſon, tho? its immediate 
one be Authority, as is plain in this Syllogiſm, 
which expreſſes the whole Progreſs of it. What- 


ever 
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ever God reveals is true, or to be believ'd. This 
God has reveal'd, therefore this is true, or to be 
believ*d. The Act of Faith, as well as the thing 
believ'd is in th2 Concluſion. The two former 
Propoſitions expreſs the reaſon of Believing, and 
are both Rational Propoſitions. The firſt, that 
whatever God reveals is true, is a Propoſition of 
pure Reaſon, Metaphyſically certain. The other, 
that this is reveaPd, is to be diſcern'd partly by 
Scripture, and partly by Reaſon ; by Scripture as 
containing the- thing ſuppoſed to be reveal'd ; 
and by Reaſon, as proving that Revelation to 
be from God. So that (till Reaſon is at the 
bottom, and the laſt Reſolution of Faith is into 
Evidence, that of the Principle, or Motive,which 
mult always have a Rational Evidence, tho? the 
matter may be otherwiſe Inevident. For what I 
believe I muſt have a Reaſon for, which Reaſon 
tho it be immediately Authority, yet before I can 
believe with Reaſon I muſt take two ſteps fur- 
ther. I muſt have ſufficient Reaſon to Credit 
that Authority, and I muſt alſo have ſufficient 
Reaſon to Convince me that the thing propoſed 
is reveal'd by it. In ſhort then by this we may 


ſee, in what Senſe Scripture, and in what Senſe 


Reaſon is the Rule of our Faith. Scripture is not 
concern'd as to the Truth of the Revelation, but 
only as to the things themſelves that are reveal'd. 
But as to the Truth of the Revelation, whether 
it be from God or no, there we muſt be govern- 
ed and regulated by our Reaſon,trying the ſpirits, 
proving all things, and taking the beſt ä 

| or 
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for our ſelves that we can. Now this will ferve 
to give a clear and eaſy Solution (and perhaps 
the only one that is to be given) to that famous 
Objection of the Romaniſts againſt the Scripture 
being the Rule of Faith, becauſe the Canonical 
Books cannot be proved by it. Or that the Scrip- 
ture does not contain all Articles of Faith, be- 
cauſe it does not tell us what Books are Canoni- 
cal. For indeed what is ſo gravely ſuppoſed 
here, and taken for granted in this Argument is 
not true, viz. that the Canon or Divine Autho- 
rity of Scripture is an Article of Faith. *Tis in- 
deed a Principle or Foundation of Faith, but not 
an Article, For *tis not properly the thing that 


is to be believ'd, but only the reaſon of believ- 


ing, which is to be proved not by Scripture, but 
by other Arguments. For the Scripture meddles 
not with the reaſon of believing, but only with 
the things that are to be believ'd. And there- 
fore the Canon or Divine Authority of Scrip- 


ture being not a thing to be believ'd, or an Ar- 


ticle of Faith, but what Faith ſuppoſes as proved 
by Reaſon, the Scripture's not defining what 
Books are Canonical makes nothing againſt its 


being the Rule of Faith. For indeed it does not 


follow that the Scripture is not a Rule of what 
is to be believ'd, becauſe ſomething that is not 


a thing to be believ'd, but rationally proved, is 
not contain'd in it, Tis ſufficient that it con- 


tains all the things that are to be believ'd (tho? 


it ineddles not with the Reaſons or Principles of 
Believing) to make it a Rule of Faith. And ac- 


cordingly 
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cordingly our Prudent Chriſtian will humbly 
receive it as ſuch notwithſtanding this, or any 
other ſuch Sophiſtical Argument to the contrary. 

10. Another Means to the keeping God's Com- 
mandments, that is alſo a Moral Duty too as 
well as a Means, is Prayer. That Prayer is a 
thing of this mixt nature, partly Moral, and 
partly only Inſtrumental and Miniſterial to that 
which is fo, ſeems very plain. As to the Mora- 


lity of it, as being in it ſelf a Religions Act, 


and a Natural Part of God's Worſhip and Ser- 
vice, whereby we acknowledge his Greatneſs and 

Goodneſs, and our own dependency 
24 Cb. s. upon him, this I have* already given 
Wh an Account of, To which I ſhall on- 
ly further add that one part of Prayer, vis. 
Praiſe, is the Service and Employment of Hea- 
ven, where Angels and glorify'd Saints mingle 
their Joy and Gratitude for the Happineſs they 
are poſſeſſed of in continued Allelujahs to the 
great Author of it. And if the other Part of 
Prayer, that which we call Pet:tioz, be not con- 
tinued in Heaven too, *tis not for want of Moral 
Goodneſs in the Action, which well becomes a2 
Creature towards his Creator, but becauſe the 


Circumſtances of our Heavenly Condition where- 


jn there are no more wants to be ſupplied, may 
be ſuppoſed to take away the occafion for the 
further exerciſe of it; even as at preſent in this 
ſtate of Indigence and Infirmity, there is no need 
to pray for a Bleſſing or a Deliverance which 
we have already receiz'd, Or as it is in the "ru 7 

| O01 
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of Alms-giving, which alſo has no place in Hea- 
ven, there being no Poor to be reliev'd, nor any 
Bodily Wants to be ſapplied there, and yet J 
preſume no body will deny but that Alms-giving 
15 a Moral Duty, as being an Inſtance of Charity, 
tho? an Inſtance which in that State there will 
be no occaſion fot. But this is only Accidental, 
and not from the nature of the thing, which 1s 
ſtill Moral as to the inward Habit and Diſpoſi- 

tion, tho? the outward Act and Exerciſe of it, 
as depending upon Circumſtances and Occaſions, 
may be ſuperſeded. And the Caſe is the ſame as 
to Prayer, wlioſe ceaſing in Heaven is no Argu- 
ment againſt its being a Moral Duty upon Earth, 
that ariſing only from the want of Occaſion for i 

its exerciſe. And we may as well ſay that Tem- il. 
perance or Chaſtity are no Moral Vertues, becauſe | 
there is no Occaſion for them in Heaven, how- 

ever naturally perfective of our Natures upon 

Earth, as to ſay that Prayer is not, which yet 1 
preſume no body that underſtands what Mora- 
lity is, will adventure to ſay. 5 

11. Now that beſides this Moral, there is alſo 
an Inſtrumental Capacity of Prayer, I ſuppoſe 
will not be denied. S6me are fo full of this, 
that they can hardly think of any thing elſe in 
Prayer, but only of its being a Means. Put that 
it is in truth ſo, muſt I think be allow'd. For 
"tis plain, that it is a means to withdraw our 
Thoughts and Affections from ſenſible Objects, vn 
and to fix them upon God and Heavenly Things, 81 
to ſtir up in us a ſenſe of our Wants and Infir- 1 
| T 1 25 mities; 
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mities, and to quicken our Deſires unto thoſe 
ood things we pray for, to maintain à Religious 
armth in our Minds, and to keep up there a 
Spirit of Piety and Devotion, the Flame of 
which would ſoon be cxtin& without the Breath- 
' #2g5 of Prayer to fan it and give it motion. To 
nouriſh our Communion with God, and put us 
continually in mind of our dependance upon 
him, in whom we live, move, and have our Be- 
ing. Beſides that Prayer is allo a Key to open 
the Store-houſes of God's Treaſures to us, being 
a Means to have our Wants ſupplied, and par- 
ticularly whereby we may obtain Grace to help 
us in the time of need, to inable us ta reſiſt 
Temptations, and to aſſiſt us in the Practice of 
all Chriſtian Duties, whereby we may ſerve Cod 
acceptably, with Reverence and Godly Fear, as 
the Author to the Hebrews ſpeaks, Heb. 12. 28. 
And therefore ſince Prayer does all this, and is 
a neceſſary means to all this, and in particular 
ferves to procure for us the Aids and Aſſiſtances 
of God's Holy Spirit, it may I think with a pe- 
culiar Emphaſis be call'd, a Mears of Grace. And 
if it be a Means to Grace, it muſt be a Means to 
Goodneſs, becauſe by the Grace of God we do 
what is Good, and without it can do nothing 

that is ſo. 
12. Our Prudent Chriſtian therefore, who 
has always his End in his view, and the Means 
whereby he may obtain it, will have frequent 
recourſe to God in Prayer, not only for the Plea- 
ſure and high Priviledge of the Duty, but alſo 
| | becauſe 
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becauſe of the great Uſefulneſs and Profitable- 
neſs of it in order to the Purpoſes of a Holy and 
Chriſtian Life. Whereof it is alſo it ſelf a part, 
and for that reaſon alſo he will conſcientiouſly 
obſerve and practice it. But this properly be- 
longs to the Conſideration of the two foregoing 
Chapters, and is thither to be reduced, that 
which we are concern'd in at preſent is to ob- 
ſerve that Chriſtian Prudence will adviſe and 
dire& him that has it, to the uſe and practice of 
Prayer as it is a Means of Grace, ſerving to help 
and forward him in his way to Heaven, I mean 
the way of God's Commandments, to which it 
immediately ſerves as a Means, and by that to 
Happineſs. And therefore as a Racer will not 
only run, which is the next and immediate Means 
of obtaining the Prize, but will likewiſe uſe and 
practice all ſuch Methods as will Gt and diſpoſe 
im for running, as Diet, Exerciſe, Breathing 
himſelf, Cc. fo in like manner a Prudent Chri- 
ſtian (to whom alſo that Character belongs) will 
not only apply himſelf directly to the keeping 
of God's Commandments, the immediate Means 
to Happineſs, but alſo to all ſuch Means and 
Helps as will aſſiſt him in the keeping of them, 
and diſpofe him to keep them, and particularly 
to Prayer, which is that Breathing that is to in- 
able him for his Spiritual Race; that he may run 
and not faint, and withal ſo rum as to obtain. 
13. He will therefore Pray often. For Tem- 
poral Things, and ſuch as are only lawful to ask 
(for *tis ſuppoſed he will not pray for any thing 
| T 2 unlawful) 
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unlawful”) modeſtly, conditionally, and with a 
prudent Reſerve, as not knowing whether or 
how far thoſe things may be for his good, or 
ferve as Means to his End, as not ſeeing to the 
end of them. And therefore all ſuch things he 
either leaves to God to beſtow upon him or with- 
hold from him as he thinks fit; or elſe if he 
prays for any of them, *®tis always with ſubmiſ- 
fon to God's Will, who bet knows what is beſt 
for him, and with a Reſolution to acquieſce in 
the Determination of it, whatſoever it be. But 
as for Spiritual Things, ſuch as Pardon of Sin, 
Grace to repent of it and amend our Lives, G. 
theſe as he will pray for with greater Earneſtneſs 
and Importunity, as Bleſſings of a greater Con- 
cernment, fo (if I miſtake not) he will pray for 
them Abſolutely and without any Condition, 
becauſe he knows and is well aſſured that theſe 
are ſure and certain Means to his End, and ſuch 
as (if he be not wanting to himſelf) will infal- 
libly bring him to it. And as for the End it 
felt, that he alſo knows is well-pleaſing to God, 
who will have all Men to be ſaved, and to come 
unto the knowledge of the Truth, 1 Tim. 2.4. So 
that here he is ſecure every way, and can have 
no reafonable Donbt but that his Prayers are 
according to the Will of God, and therefore ac- 
ceptable ro him. Beſides, theſe Things he is ab- 
folutely bound to pray for; and what a Man is 
bonnd to do he need not quality with the Con- 
dition of its being pleaſing to God; for if it 
were not, he could not be bound to it. 
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14. As for his Manner in Praying, I think [I 
may preſume that our Prudent Chriſtian will at 
leaſt generally, and eſpecially in Public, prefer a 
conſider'd and well digeſted Prayer before an 
extemporary Effuſion. And therefore, unleſs in 
ſome extraordinary Caſes and Circumſtances for 
which a Form is not provided, or to which it 
cannot be ſo well adapted, he will chuſe to ad- 
dreſs himſelf to God in a ſet form of words, 
Therein following the Example and the Preſcrip- 
tion of him who is the Wiſdom of God, who 
both uſed, and preſcribed a form of Prayer, and 
alſo acting in Purſuance of the Advice given by 
the Wiſe Preacher, Be not raſh with thy Mouth, 
and let not thy heart be haſty to utter any thing be- 
fore God, Eccleſ. 5. 2. Moreover conſidering that 
a Chriſtian's Buſineſs in Prayer is not to inform 
God (who as our Saviour tells us, knows what 
things we have need of before we ask him) Max. 
6. 8. Nor yet to wove and perſwade him as Men 
are perſwaded, by Rhetoric or Importunity 
working upon their Minds, and Affections, and 
altering their Wills, but only to put himſelf in 
the order of God's Grace, and to render himſelf 
a meet Partaker of his Bounty, by doing what 
he has appointed as the Means and Condition af 
receiving it, I ſay upon this Conſideration, neither 
is he for great lengths in Prayer by Multiplicati- 
on of Words, Idle Tautologies, and Impertinent 
Repetitions, after the manner of the Heathen. 
(not to ſay ſome Chriſtians) who expected to be 


heard for their much ſpeaking, but endeavours to 
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deliver his Petitions with all convenient Brevity, 
as becomes a Modeſt and Humble Supplicant on 
Earth to the great Majeſty of Heaven, therein 
alſo following both the Example and the preſcrip- 
tion of our Saviour Chriſt ; nor forgetting the 
other part of the Wiſe Man's Advice, Therefore 
let thy words be few. | "AB 
15. And indecd to what purpoſe ſhould they 
be many? Not ſurely upon God's Account, who 
both knows our Wants and our Deſires to have 
them {upplied, as being One to whom all Hearts 
are open, all Deſires known, and from whom no 
Secrets are hid, as our Church ſpeaks. Or if he 
were to take his Information from *, yet no 
Man can have any reaſon to queſtion, but that 
God Almighty is able to underſtand him without 
ſuch a multitude of words. Mor does God mea- 
ſure or value our Prayers by the length of them, 
but by the Fervour and Heartineſs of our Devo- 
tion. Otherwiſe our Saviour Chriſt (whoſe Ex- 
ample in this Caſe is of as much Authority as in 
any thing elſe) would never have preſcribed ſo 
ſhort a Form of Prayer for the conſtant uſe of 
his Church. Then as to our ſelves there is as lit- 
the reaſon upon that account too for uſing a mul- 
titude of words in our Prayers, which ſerve only 
to tire our Spirits, to diſtract our Attention, and 
make us wander and forget what we are about, 
and to flat and deaden our Devotion, without 
miniſtring any real advantage, or ſerving any 
reaſonable End or Purpoſe. . And therefore as I 
do not ſce with what Prudence they who a 
5 RRV pity 
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pily exclude themſelves from the Benefit of our 
Communion affe& ſuch a tedious length in their 
Prayers, ſo neither can I wholcly excuſe the Pra- 
ctice of ſome among our ſelves, who after ſo full 
and ample a Proviſion as is made for all the or- 
dinary needs of Chriſtian Life in the Public 
Prayers of the Church (tho? with as much Bre- 
vity as can well be conſidering the Occaſion, the 
variety of its Offices, and the number of the 
things pray'd for) will yet come in with a long 
Prayer of their own before their Sermons. What 
Occaſion there is for this Practice, to what good 
Uſe or End it ſerves, or where the Chriſtian 
Prudence of it lies, ſeems not ſo caſy to appre- 
hend, as that they would do better to ſpare their 
Pains, and do as in that Caſe the Canon directs, 

16. Another thing that is at once a Means to 
the keeping of God's Commandments, and alfa 
a Moral Vertue too, is the Love of God. That 
it 15 a Moral Vertue is plain, being the firſt and 
great Commandment of the Law, and founded 
upon immutable and indiſpenſable Reaſons, viz. 
the natural neceſũty of it to our Happineſs. And 
that *tis alſo a Means to the Performance of our 


other Moral Duties, can as little be doubted, Love  * 


is a Principle of Obedience to God's Commands, 
and of Conformity to his Will. And therefore 
our Saviour Chriſt calls upen his Diſciples tc 
Evidence that love to him which they fondly ex- 
preſs'd by doating upon his Bodily preſence, i:: 
the better and more convincing way, of kec in. 
his Commandments. If ye love me keep my 4 
+ e. 
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excellence, and neareſt importance to his Hap- 


to perform all the reſt of his Duty, as alſo to 
make it the more acceptable when done. For 
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mandments, John 14. 15. And this he alſo more 
exprelly aſlures them would be the certain effect 
of their Love to him. If a man love me, he will 
keep my words, wer. 23. But this being a com 
mon Topic, I need not inſiſt much upon it. And 
therefore ſhall only further commend to my Rea- 
der's Obſervation, that the Connection between 
the Love of God and the keeping his Command- 
ments is intimated to us by God himſelf in the 
cloſe of the Second Commandment, and ſhew 
mercy unto thonſands in them that love me, and 
keep my commandments. As if the loving God 
and the keeping his Commandments were in ef- 
fect but one and the ſame thing. And therefore 


again our Prudent Chriſtian will with all dili- 


gence apply himſelf to the Practice and Exerciſe 
of Divixe Love, and by all the ſteps and degrees 
of Pious Meditation, endeavour to aſcend to thoſe 
heights of it which will place him above the Re- 
gion of worldly Temptations, and make his 
Duty eaſy, delightſom, and ſecure. He will en- 
deavour to affe& and inflame his heart with the 
love of God, not only becauſe ?tis in it ſelf a 
Moral Vertue, and that of the moſt tranſcendent 


pineſs, but alſo becauſe *tis a Means to help him 


Love is the Sacrifice af the Heart and of the 
Will, and the more there is of that in any good 
Action, the more valuable and acceptable it muſt 
W 


— 
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17. I ſhall mention one thing more which is 
both a means to the keeping God's Command- 
ments, and a Moral Duty too, and that is in- 
ward Purity, or Purity of Heart as 'tis call'd in 
the Goſpel. By which I mean the due Order of 
our Minds, the Government of our Thoughts 
and Affections, and their Subjection and Confor- 
mity to right Reaſon, and to the Will and Law 
of God. When a Man fo governs himſelf, and 
lays ſuch a reſtraint upon his Powers and Facul- 
ties, as not only to forbear the overt Act or out- 
ward commiſſion of Sin, but even all conſenting 
to it with his Heart, or affording it any kind or 
friendly Entertainment there. Now that this is 
a Moral Duty is of it ſelf plain enough. I ſhall 
therefore only add, that *tis alſo the moſt reve- 
rential Acknowledgment of God's Authority, the 
cleareſt Confeſſion of his Wiſdom and Knowledge, 
and the moſt Conſcientious Regard we can pay 
to his Laws, when we conform to them in that 
part which is liable only to his inſpection, and 
whither no Human Reaſon or Temporal Induce- 
ment can reach. Fear, Shame, Decency, Worldly 
Intereſt, and other ſuch Conſiderations may pro- 
cure an outward conformity; but when a Man 
keeps his Heart and Mind pure and clean, tis a 
clear caſe then that he acts upon a Principle of 
Conſcience, and that he is a ſincere Chriſtian, 
an Iſraelite indeed in whom there is no Guile. 
But this inward Purity is a Means too in order 
to the keeping God's Commandments, and the 
ſecuring the whole order of our Converſation. 
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It is that little leaven that leavens the whole 
Jump. This I learn from thoſe words of our 
Saviour Chriſt to the Phariſee, Cleanſe firſt that 
which is within the Cup and Platter, that the out- 
ſide of them may be clean alſo, Mat. 23. 26. The 
Phariſees Method was contrary to this. They 
began at the outſide, and there they generally 
ended too, not regarding the ſtate of their Minds, 
thoſe inward Parts where, as the Pſalmiſt tells 
us, God requires Truth, ſo they did but maintain 
an outward Regularity, and make a fair Appear- 
ance in the Eye of the World. In oppoſition 
to which Hypocritical Practice, our Saviour does 
two things. Firſt, he admoniſhes them of the 
Vanity of outward Purity without inward San- 
ctity, by denouncing a Wo againſt them not- 
withſtanding the former for want of the latter. 
o unto you Scribes and Phariſees, Hypocrites. For | 
ye male clean the outſide of the Cup, and of the 
Platter, but within they are full of Extortion and 
Exceſs. Then he proceeds to direct them to a 
better Method, and to mind them of the neceſſity 
of making the Heart clean in order to the Regu- 
lation of the Life, calling the Phariſee lind be- 
cauſe he did not perceive it. Thor blind Phariſee, 
cleanſe firſt that which is within, &c. And truly 
he muſt be blind indeed that does not fee the 
influence that inward Purity has over the whole 
courſe of Life, and how compendiouſly it ſerves 
to ſet all right. If the Fountain be foul, *tis to 
no purpoſe to go to cleanſe the Streams, for the | 
impurity.of the Fountain will foul them again 
„„ Ss _ preſently. 
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| preſently. But if the Fountain be once made 
, thorough clean, the Streams will be clean of 
; courſe, Tis not ſo on the other fide. A Man 


may be outwardly pure, and yet have a foul in- 
ſide, which was the caſe of the Phzriſees, but he 
that is pure inwardly, and has a well order'd 
ſtate of Mind, will be ſure to lead a pure and 
vertuous Life. And therefore our Prudent Chri- 
ſtian will be ſure to ſtudy inward Purity, not 
only for the ſake of its own Moral Goodneſs, 
but alſo as it is a means to reduce his exteriour 
to a due order and conformity, to moralize and 
ſanctify the whole Man. He will therefore ac- 
cording to the Method of Self. purification advi- 
ſed by our Saviour, Cleanſe firſt the inſide of the 

Cup and of the Platter, that the outfide may be 
clean alſo. 

18. And thus far of the Means that are of a 
mixed nature, being Means and Moral Vertues 
too. There are alſo pure Means, or Means that are 3 
Means and no more, or only Means, as having no 1 
Mora! Goodneſs in them, and whoſe Goodneſs A 
is only the uſefulneſs that they have to ſerve the | 
End and Intereſt of true Religion and Vertue, | 
that Moral and Practical Part of Chriſtianity, | 

wherein pure and undefiled Religion conſiſts, | 
and which is our immediate qualification for 
Happineſs. Now theſe pure Means again are ei- 
ther ſuch as are appointed by God, or ſuch as 
are only adviſeable from the nature of the ching. 
Which latter will fall as conveniently under the 
Conſideration of the laſt Chapter, and A ; 
= e e 1 
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that I may not make this too long, I ſhall ad- 
journ them thither. At preſent I ſhall briefly 
touch upon the former, thoſe pure Means that are 
| Inflieut, Cb i f. Retig of Divine Inſtitution. Theſe 
Lib. 4 are what Calvin calls externa 

Media del Adminicula, outward 
Means or Helps, and ſuch as he ſays our Rude- 
neſs and Dullneſs needs. They are outward 
Means in oppoſition to the Grace of God, which 
is a Means too, but ſuch as works inwardly in 
our Hearts. And they are Mears in oppoſition 
to thoſe Moral Vertues and Duties to which they 
ſerve as to an End. And accordingly we ordi- 
narily call them by the name of Mears of Grace, 
by Grace I ſuppoſe meaning, not only the Grace 
of God or the aſſiſting Operations of his Spirit, 
but alſo that Holineſs or Goodneſs which is the 
effect of that Grace, and which theſe Means alfo 
by the help and under the direction of that Grace 
ſerve to work in us. 

19. Now as to theſe pure Means, not to go fo 
far back as Divine Revelation at large, or the 
Chriſtian Inſtitution in particular, or the form- 
ing that Spiritual Society or Body which we call 
the Church, (becauſe theſe tho Means and excel- 
lent Means too for the advantage of true Reli- 
gion, yet they are ſuch as do not properly come 
under the Application of Chriſtian Prudence, as 
being God”s Means rather than ours, and of his 
Dye rather than of his Appointment) I ſay, not 
to go fo far back as theſe things, there are four 
of theſe ſort ef Means which I ſhall here take 

4 notice 
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notice of, vis. The reading of the Scriptures, 
the hearing the Word preach'd, the uſe of the 
Sacraments, and the living in the Communion 
of the Church. Firſt, The reading of the Serip- 
tures, which is both our Duty and our Advan- 
tage. Our Duty, as being required by God, who 
as he gave us the Holy Scripture for our Directi- 


| on and Edification, fo he requires ns to make 


uſe of it. And therefore ſays our Saviour Chriſt, 
Search the Scriptures, &c. John 5. 39. with many 
other places to the like purpoſe. And *tis alſo 
our Advantage as well as Duty, as being a moſt 
excellent Means both for the Illumination and 
Information of our Underſtandings in all uſeful 
and moſt important Truths, and alſo for the 
compoſure of our Minds into the moſt Pious and 
Religious Frame and Temper. And therefore 
St. Paul tells us that all Scripture is Profitable 
(the very word that expreſſes the importance of 
a Means for Doctrin, for Reproof, for Correction, 
for Inſtrution in Righteouſneſs ; that the Man of 
God may be wg throughly furniſhd unte all 
good Works, 2 Tim. 3. 16, 17. And therefore 
our Prudent Chriſtian will according to the Apo- 
ſtolical Injunction to Timothy, give all attendance 
to reading the Holy Scriptures, 1 Tim. 4. 13. 
which he will ſtudy not out of Curioſity, or for 
Accompliſhment, or Speculation only, (as many 
I fear do, reading the Scripture as they read other 
Books, for their Diverſion, or Improvement in 
Learning) but with a Practical Deſign, conſult- 
ing theſe lively Oracles that he may learn his 


Duty 
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Duty from them, and thereby become wiſe unto 
Salvation. And accordingly he will not lay them 
aſide when he thinks he underſtands them, as 
being then no further concern'd with them, but 
will renew and continue his peruſal of them for 
his conſtant and greater Ediſication. His delight 
will be in the Law of the Lord, and in his Law 
will he meditate day and night; in this reſem- 
bling a Tree planted by the Rivers of Water as 
well as in bringing forth his Fruit in his Seaſon, 
And all this he thinks he owes to the Authority 
of God, to the intrinſic Worth and Divine In- 
ſpiration of the Scriptures, and to his own ne- 
ceſſary Edification, Upon which occaſion we 
may juſtly reflect with Approbation upon the 
Wiſdom of the Church of Exgland, in allowing 
the Scriptures ſo great a room in her Public Ser- 
vice, as alſo with ſome wonder what thoſe Chri- 
ſtians mean, who either diſuſe, or but ſparingly 
uſe them in their Religious Aſſemblies. | 

20. The next pure Means to the reading of 
the Scriptures is the Hearing of the Word preach'd. 
This is moſt certainly no more than a Meant, 
and to make it any more would perhaps be as 
unſerviceable to Religion as not to allow it to 
be ſo nch. But however, becauſe it is a Means, 
and that of Divine Order and Appointment, a 
ſtanding Proviſion which God has made for the 
conſtant Edification of his Church, to inſtruct 
Mea in their Chriſtian Duty, to awaken them to 
a ſenſe of it, and to perſwade them to practice 
it, our Prudent Chriſtian who never thinks 2 . : 
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ſelf too wiſe to learn, or too good to be made 
better, will be careful to pay it his due Attend- 
ance, being willing to omit no means that may 
further him in the proſecution of his End, and 
humbly waiting for the Grace and Bleſſing of 
God in the uſe of his own Ordinance. Which 
he will not think himſelf excuſed from through 
the meanneſs or unworthineſs of the Ixſtrament, 
and therefore tho the Preacher, who by the or- 
der of God's Providence is ſet over him, (*tis 
according to the Scripture Expreſſion, 1 The. 
5. 12. Heb. 13. 7, 17.) ſhould happen not to be 
a Man of great Parts, or great Learning, perhaps 
as to both inferiour to himſelf, (which may very 
well be, conſidering the much greater Abilities 
ſome Lay- men have to furniſh themſelves with 
Books, and how much more their Time is at their 
own diſpoſal) nay, which is a greater Objection, 
tho? his Life and Converſation ſhould not be ſo 
blameleſs, and he ſhould forget to practice him- 
ſelf thoſe good things which he preaches to 
others, yet however he will by no means think 
this a warrant to deſpiſe or forſake his Miniſtry. 
For he conſiders, that as the Grace of God is 
able to do great Things by the hands of a weak 
Inſtrument, ſo he has more reaſon to expect it 
when he waits upon him in his own way and 
order, than when he tranſgreſſes it, tho? it be 
upon the pretence of greater Edification. And 
as for extraordinary Parts and Learning, they are 
indeed great Helps and Advantages, and by all 


means to be incouraged, but not of ſuch abſolute 
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neceſſity to the Miniſterial Function, but that it 
may be exerciſed to very good purpoſe without 
them, or elſe what ſhall we ſay to the early times 
of the Church, when the Paſtors, perhaps ſome 
of the Fathers of it, had not ſo much Learning 
as the Clergy generally have now, tho' as to 
Piety and Goodneſs they might have as much 
the Advantage. Then as to the Perſonal Miſcar- 
riages of the Miniſter, our Prudent Chriſtian 
will not for theſe diſeſteem his Office or Miniſtry, 
as well knowing how to make a difference be- 
tween the Treaſure and the Earthen Veſſel, 2 Cor, 
4. 7. as alſo to diſtinguiſh between the Chair of 
Mofes, and the Works of them that fit in it, 
Mat. 23. 2. ſo as not to follow the latter, at the 
fame time that he pays a juſt deference to the 
former, according to our Saviour's Direction. 
And in the laſt place as to the ſuppoſed Inferi- 
ority of the Miniſter to Himſelf, our Prudent 
Chriſtian in the firſt place (whom I ſuppoſe to 
be an humble Man) will not be over ready to 
preſume this. But ſuppoſing he does, and alſo 
that it be ſo as he preſumes, yet is it ſuch a new 
thing for a Man to be made Wiſer or Better by 
one that is neither ſo Wiſe, nor ſo Good as 
himſelf > Or muſt a Man refuſe all good Counſel 
or Advice that comes from an inferiour hand ? 
Did not our Saviour Chriſt accept of the Mini- 
ſtry of an Angel, when ſent to ſtrengthen. him 


in his Agony ? Beſides after all a Prudent Chri- 


{tian will conſider, that the great End of Preach- 
ing is not ſo much to inſtruct Men in what "my 7 
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do not know, as to awaken them to a ſenſe 
conſideration of what they do, according ots 
of St. Peter, Wherefore I will not be neigte 
put you always in remembrance of theſe thincs, tho" 


ye know them, and be eſtabliſb'd in the preſent 


Truth, 2 Pet. 1.12. But now as the moſt know- 
ing Chriſtian may want to be ſtird vp, and put 
in remembrance of that Duty which he knows, 
Cinſomuch that no Man can pretend to outgrow 
Counſel and Exhortation, or to be above Ordi- 
24nces as they call it) ſo nothing hinders but 
that this may be done by a Perſon otherwiſe 
inferiour to himſelf, who may either ſuggeſt 
new thoughts to him, or awaken ſuch of his 
own as would otherwiſe have lain dormant in 
him, without any actual Benefit or Advantage to 
him. Such a Remembrancer and Monitor had 
King David in the Prophet Nathan, and he ac- 
cepted of his kind and well managed Admoni- 
tion. Thereby leaving a ſtanding Example for 
Perſons of the greateſt Eminency, either of Senſe 
or Quality, not to diſdain to receive Spiritual 
Aſſiſtance from an Inferiour Hand, eſpecially 
from one who is Authoriz?d and Commiſſion d 
by God for the Performance. of that Charitable 
Office. | 17 
21. Then as to the uſe of the Sacraments, 
theſe tho? not belonging to the Moral, but to 
the Poſitive, and as I may ſay Ritual part of 
Chriſtianity, will yet by no means be underva- 


lued or neglected by our Prudent Chriſtian, who 


never thinks himſelf too wiſe or too good for 
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the Inſtitutions of God. Particularly as to the 
Lords Supper, becauſe this comes more properly 
under his Conſideration, as being more in his 
Choice and Diſpoſal, to this he will not fail to 
pay his due obſervance, conſidering it tho? as a 
Ceremony, yet not as a pure Ceremony, ſuch as is 
only a Modification of a Religious Act, as Kneel- 
jug ſuppoſe to Prayer, but as ſuch a Ceremony 
as is alſo a diſtin> Act of Religion too, and, 
taking in the Prayers and Praiſes that attend it, 
that makes a conſiderable, if not the principal 
part of our Evergelic Worſkip. Beſides he conſi- 
ders the excellent Ends to which it ſerves, and 
its great uſefulneſs to ſerve them, that it ſerves 
as a ſenſible Image of the Death of Clxiſt, of 
Jeſus and of him Crucified, and of onr Spiritual 
Manducation of him, and Communion with him, 
as a Memorial alſo to renew and preſerve the 
Remembrance of his Bloody Paſſion, and as a 
means to apply the Benefits of it to us, and to 
excite our Thankfulneſs for it. In ſhort, that it 
ſerves as a Channel or Conduit to convey God's 
Graces and Favours to us, and as a Pledge to 
aſſure us of them. And in all this he admires 
the great Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God our 
Saviour, in making this kind and merciful Pro- 
viſion for his Church, who conſidering our Frame, 
and how large a ſhare ſeſe has in our Human 


| Compoſition, was pleaſed in condeſcenſion to 


our Infirmity to addreſs himſelf to us by that 
weaker fide of our Nature, and leſt in ſuch a 


croud of ſenſible Objects ag we daily * 
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with; we ſhould (as we are too apt) be tempted 
to forget him, was pleas'd by thoſe very ſenſible 
Objects to bring us to himſelf, by making uſe of 
ſome of them as his Remerrbrancers, and as ſteps 
whereby we might aſcend to the Contemplation 
of the moſt Spiritual and Heavenly Myſteries. 
But above all he honours and reverences the 
plain Inſtitution of Chriſt in this Sacrament (as 
well as in the other) which to him is inſtead of 
a thouſand Reaſons, nothing doubting but that 
Chriſt had great and wiſe Reafons for leaving 
two ſuch Ordinances in his Church, which Ordi- 
nances he thinks it does not ſo much become 
him to diſprte as to obey. And to this one would 
think all Chriſtians ſhould agree, unleſs we have 
two ſorts of Chriſtians alſo as well as Church- 
men, High Chriſtians, and Low Chriſtians, a Di- 
ſtinction which I confeſs I find not in the Goſpel: 

22. Then in the laſt place as to Church Com- 
union, this is an excellent means for the Glory 
of God, by thoſe joint Supplications and Praiſes 
that are offer'd to him in Chriſtian Aſſemblies, 
and alſo for the mutual Edification of thoſe 
Chriſtians who worſhip him together in common, 
and withal an Expedient for the better Preſer- 
vation of the Chriſtian Faith and Doctrine, as 
well as Incouragement to Chriſtian Practice. And 
fince for theſe and ſuch like Reaſons, God by 
his Son Jeſus Chriſt has erected and conſtituted. 
that Spiritual Society which we call a Church, (ag 
he did among the Jews before) whereof the ſame 
Jeſus Chriſt is the Head, as that is his Body, ac- 
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cording to the expreſs Doctrin of the Apoſtle, 
Chriſtian Prudence will oblige every Man not to 
look upon himſelt only as a Private, or Inde- 
pendent Chriſtian, that is at liberty to ſerve God 
as he pleaſes in his own ſolitary way, but as a 
Member of this Church whereof Chrift is the 
Head, and fo conſequently under an obligation 
to hold Communion with it. Which therefore 
our Prudent Chriſtian will be ſure to do, and 
think it a great Happineſs and Priviledge that he 
can have the comfort of ſuch a Help to affiſt 
and further kim towards his End, that he can 
enjoy the Communion of Saints, and worſhip 
Gad in the Aſſemblies of his People. From which 
he will by no means excommunicate himſelf, but 
as in Heart and Deſire he ſtands united to the 
whole Chriſtian Church, to he will actually com- 
municate with that perticular Part of it whereof 
he is a Member, thereby expreſſing his good diſ- 
poſition to the whole, in which he will be care- 
ful to make no Schiſm or Diviſion, leſt by divi- 
ding from that Church whereof Chriſt 1s the 
Head, he be divided alſo from Chriſt, his End 
as well as his . 

23. As for Occaſional Communion, he knows not 
well what that means, at leaſt as now practiced. 
He conſiders himſelf as a Member of the whole 
Chriſtian Church, and fo in a diſpoſition of 
mind to communicate with the whole, or with 
all the ſound Parts of it. But he can actually 
communicate only with one part at a time, vix. 
that particular part of the Chriſtian n 
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where he is preſent. Now his Preſence is either 
conſtant or occaſional. Where he is conſtantly 
preſent, as ſuppoſe in Exgland, there he will com- 
municate conſtantly, namely, with the Church 
of England. And where he is occaſionally pre- 
ſent, as ſuppoſe in ſome other Proteſtant Coun- 
try, there upon that occaſion he will from a Prin- 
ciple of Catholic Unity communicate with hen. 
And this is all that can be allow'd in Occafionat 
Communion, or that the firſt and purer Ages of 
the Church underſtood by it. But as for Occa- 


ſional Communion where he is conſtantly pre- 


ſent, as ſuppoſe communicating only occaſionally 
with the Church of Ezeland to a Man who lives 
in England, this is a very inconſiſtent and Schiſ- 
atical Practice, and fo far from being accord- 
ing to the Principles of Catholic Communion, 
that nothing can be more contrary. For ſuch 
Occaſional Communicants as theſe declare that 
they allow the Terms of our Communion. If 
they do not, then how can they communicate 
with us ſo much as Occaſionally ? But if they do, 
as by this Practice they declare they do, then 
they ſtand bound to more, even to no lefs than 
a conſtant Communion with us. Their denial 
of which is their Schiſm, which their Occaſional 


Communion rather aggravates than defends. 
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CHAT 


Some Practical Obſervations upon the Conduct 
of a Prudent Chriſtian in the Government 


of bunſelf. 


J. E have been hitherto conducting our 

Prudent Chriſtian to his End, by the 
chiefeſt of the Ways and Means that lead to it, 
21. by the direct and immediate Means of Hap- 


pineſs firſt, the Moral Duties of the Divine Law. | 


Then by the Means to thoſe Means; firſt thoſe 
that are Means and Moral Vertues too, and then 
ſuch pure Means as are of Divine Appointment. 
And herein we have laid the main Grounds and 
Principles of Practical Wiſdom. For the Appli- 
cation and further Improvement of which, it 
may now be convenient to draw a little nearer, 
and conſider the Conduct which a Prudent Chri- 
ſtian uſes in the Government of himſelf. For 
tho? what we have hitherto diſcours'd may be 
faid truly and properly to belong to the Self- 
government of a Chriſtian, as relating to the 
diſpoſal of his great Aﬀair, and containing the 
Meaſures whereby he is to tranſact it, yet how- 
ever there is another and a nearer ſenſe wherein 
a Prudent Chriſtian may be ſaid to govern hi. 
felf;, namely, as that means the right ordering 
and management of his Perſonal Self, his Hoop 
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and his Soul, and the Powers and F aculties of 
each; the Conſideration of which is the Subject 
of this Chapter, which we ſhall endeavour to lay 
open in the following Particulars. 


S ECT. I 
How a Prudent Chriſtian orders himſelf in the Go- 


vernment of his Senſes. 


1. *Exſe is a conſiderable part of Human Na- 

ture, reſulting from the compoſition of it, 
from the Union of Soul and Body, and ſuch as 
by reaſon of the confuſeneſs and obſcurity of 
its Perceptions needs very much the government 
of a ſuperiour Faculty that has a better Light 
than it ſelf. But before we conſider the govern- 
ment of it, we muſt firſt a little explain what it 
is. Seuſe is a word that every Body uſes, but 
ſo confuſely, that *tis not very eaſy to under. 
ſtand what they preciſely mean, or what it is 


that we are preciſely to mean by it. Indeed we 


want a good clear Philoſophical Treatiſe upon 
Senſe, to ſhew what it is, and how it differs 
from Underſtanding. But for the preſent I think 
that in Senſe we may diſtinguiſh two things in 
general, the Organical Part, and the Perceptive 
Part, Which Perceptive Part again may be um 
derſtood either of the very Formal Act of Per- 
ception it felf, or of the Power of having ſuch 
a Perception. The very AF of Perception it 
ſelf we ſometimes call Senſe, as when we far, 
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the Senſe of .Pleaſure, or the Senſe of Pain, tho? 
I think we ſpeak more properly when we call it 
Senſation. We uſe alſo the word Senſe for the 
Power of having ſuch a Perception, as when we 
ſpeak of the Senſes, and ſay that there are Five 
of them. For *tis plain that we do not mean 
this of the bare Organs of Senſe, thoſe Parts of 
the Body which ſerve as Inſtruments to Senſation. 
Nor do we mean this of the very Act of Percep- 
tion or Senſation it ſelf, But we mean it as to 
the Power, that we have fo many different wavs 
or Powers of being ſenſibly affected. or of ha- 
ving that Perception which we call Senſe or Sen- 
ſation, whatever it be. Which is the next thing 
to be conf? der'd, what that Perception is. | 
2. Now as to this I ſay in the general, that 
by Senſe we are to underſtand that Perception 
which the Soul has by che mediation of the body, 
or more particularly by the occaſion of certain 
Imp:eflions made upon the Brain. I ſay upon 
the Brain, becauſe tho? theſe Motions or Impreſ- 
ſions are firſt made upon the external parts of 
the Body, thoſe which we call the Organs of 
Senſe, yet 'tis the communication of them to the 
Brain by the help of the Nerves, upon which 
all Scnfation immediately depends, as Its next 
Occaſion, as is well known in Philoſophy. I de- 
ſign not, nor is it my buſineſs at, preſent to give 
a full and accurate Account of this matter, and 
therefore ſhall go no further in it, than only to 
obſerve, that the Account which st. Auſtin gives 
of it, tho? as I conceive not 0 exattly right as 
it 
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it ſhould be, yet ſo far as it is right, accords. 


with and confirins the preſent. Senſe then, ac- 
cording to St. Auſtin, is the Souls not being ig- 
norant what the Body ſuffers. Sen- n 
ſum puto eſſe, non latere Ani mam con Kain. 
quod patitur Corpus. And ſo again 

to the ſame purpoſe, Seꝝſus eſt om- Ilid. Cap. 25. 
n Paſſio Corporis non latent Ani- | 
zram, Senſe is every Paſſion of the Body that 
the Soul is not ignorant of. Now that this Ac- 
count of Senſe is not exactly right, I think muſt 
be own'd. For in the firſt place, 'tis neither 
true nor neceſſary that in Senſation the Soul 
ſhould know what is done to the Body. As to 
the feeling of Heat ſuppoſe, 'tis not neceſſary 


my Soul ſhould know how the Particles of Fire 


act upon my Hand, nor what my Hand ſuffers 
by their operation, ſince then none but Philoſo- 
phers would feel Heat, if hey. Then in the ſe- 


cond place, ſappoſe the Soul did know what 


paſs'd in the Body, yet *tis plain that this would 
not be Senſe, but Kzowledge, and Philoſophic 
Theory. By which it appears, that it cannot 
be a right Notion of Senſe to ſay, that 'tis the 
Soul's knowing what is done in the Body; and 
yet it is ſo far true in the general, in that it 
ſuppoſes Senſe to be ſomething of a mixt nature, 
reſulting from the Union of Body and Soul, and 
of what paſſes in each. And what can that be, 
but Perception in the one, and Paſſion in the 
other. And fo far St. Auſtin is right, and falls 
in with the Account here given. But then ?tis 


not, 
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not, as he puts it, a Perception in the Soul of a 
Patton in the Body, but a Perception in the Sou] 
ariſing from, or occaſion'd by a Bodily Paſſion 
or Impreſſion. Between which two there is as 
much difference as between the Soul's perceiving 
what the Body ſuffers, and its having a Percep- 
* upon that occaſion. Which are plainly two 
things. | 
35 This being briefly premiſed concerning 
Senſe, that we may not talk quite in the dark 
when we make Chriſtian Prudence concern'd in 
the government of it, let us now conſider how 
far or in what reſpe& it is ſo concern'd. To 
which if we will anſwer diſtinctly I think we 
muſt ſay, that it is not concern'd about the Power 
of the Perception, partly as being a Natural Fa- 
culty that is already right in it ſelf, and needs 
no government, and partly as being a thing un- 
alterable by us, and confequently that falls not 
under the government of Human Prudence. That 
therefore wherein Prudence is concern'd as to the 
government of Senſe, muſt be in the two re- 
maining things, viz. the Perception or Senſation 
it ſelf, and the Organical part, thoſe Organs or 
Inſtruments whereby this Perception or Senſation 
is made. For theſe are things that do in ſome 
meaſure come under our power and rational diſ- 
poſal, and withal are not ſo unliable to Diſor- 
der and Abuſe as not to need to be govern'd 
and directed by the Care and Conſideration of a 
Wife and Good Man, who can think nothing 
beneath his Government that is not above his 
| 3 Power, 
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| Power, and whereby he may be drawn aſide 
| from the proſecution and attainment of his End, 
| eſpecially if it be any thing belonging to his 
own natural ſelf, whereof every Man has the 
moſt immediate care and charge. 

4. Firſt then a Prudent Chriſtian will govern 
| his Senſes as to the Perception or Senſation part; 
that is, I mean he will not zdzlge himſelf in 


| the uſe of ſuch things as excite very ſtrong Sen- 


ſations of Pleaſure, or as we commonjy expreſs 
it, ſtudy the pleaſing of his Senſes, as in Eating 


or Drinking, &c. This indeed is what a great 


many make the great end and bufineſs of their 
Lives, which are almoſt wholly devoted to the 
purſuit, and ſpent in the various entertainments 
of ſenſble Pleaſure, as if they thought (and I 
don't know but that ſome of them do) that their 
ſupreme Felicity did conſiſt in it. But now this 
is what a Prudent Chriſtian will not do. For 
he conſiders that we are already but too much 
inclined to the love of ſenſible Pleaſure, which 
is at once the weight and the diſeaſe of our Na- 
ture, and therefore he will not inflame a Paſſion 
which is already but too violent, by any immo- 
derate Tndulgencies of his own. For that he 
finds to be the caſe, that as the more we abſtain 


indifferent we grow to them, ſo by Indulgence 
our Appetite acquires a new edge, and becomes 
more ſharp and keen. He that drinks of this 
water, will not only thirſt again, but thirſt the 
nor. And the more he drinks of it, ſtill the 
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from the Pleaſures of Senfe, the more cold and 
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more he will thirſt after it. And therefore our 


Prudent Chriſtian will not ſtudy to pleaſe his 
Senſes as they call it, or indulge himſelf in the 
enjoyment of ſenſible Pleaſure, that ſo he may 
not inflame the defire of it, add more weight to 
the ſcale of Concupiſcence, inſlave himſelf to a 


Paſſion that provokes him to Evil, and ſo make 


that which needs abundance of government, (till 
more troubleſome and difficult to be govern'd. 
Beſides he conſiders how intirely different the 
Pleaſures of Senſe are from the refined Intelle- 
ctual Felicity of Heaven, and how much the love 
of them is apt to unfit and indiſpoſe us for that 


Divine Happineſs, and in this ſenſe to alienate 


xs from the Life of God, and therefore again for 
this reaſon he will not indulge them. But on 
the contrary, will be ſo far from feaſting his 
Senſes (as the manner of the World is) by all the 
variety of ſtudied Entertainments, that he will 
endeavour by all manner of ways to mortify 
them, and inſtead of ſetting up for a ſoft and 
voluptuous Life, will rather, according to St. 
Paul's Advice to Timothy, inure himſelf to Hard- 
z1cſs, as a good Soldier of Jeſus Chriſt, 2 Tim. 2. 3. 
not by ſuch rigid Aufterities as ſhall deſtroy his 
Health, ar make Life uncomfortable (for that's 
an extream on the other hand, and ſo no part of 


Chriſtian Prudence) but by ſuch a ſparing uſe of 


the Creatures, and ſuch a well-govern'd abſte- 
miouſneſs even from lawful Pleaſures, as may 
deaden his Love to them, and make him more 
indifferent to the enjoyment of them. And this 


| 
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I take to be true Chriſtian Mortification, and a 
very proper exerciſe to diſcipline us for the pure 
Joys of Heaven, and which therefore every Pru- 
dent Chriſtian who has that for his End, will 
think himſelf eoncern'd to practice, and the ra- 
ther, becauſe by thus abating his love of ſenſible 
Pleaſure, he does not only leſſen the weight of 


that Concupsſcence which carries us to all Evil, 


but alſo favours the Operations of God's Grace, 
and renders it the more effectual to turn the bal- 
lance of his Will, -as having lefs weight in the 
other ſcale to contend with. By which means a 
leſs degree of Grace will be equivalent to a 
Wen, it being all one in effect whether Grace 

increas d, or that Cancupiſcence which op- 
poſes it be diminiſh'd. 

5. Then in the next place as to the Organiral! 
part, our Prudent Chriſtian in his government 
of the Senſes will not be unmindful to take in 
that alſo, but will keep a ſtri& guard upon the 
ſeveral Organs and Inſtruments of Senfe, as 
knowing that they are the inlets of Temptation, 
the landing Ports of our Spiritual Enemies, and 


the feeble parts of our Nature, which expoſe us 


to continual Danger: Particularly the Eye and 
the Ear, Twas an unhappy View that betray'd 
the Vertue of King David, and drew him into 
Adultery and Murther. And our Mother Eve 
might have remain'd innocent, notwithſtanding 
the Suggeſtions of the Serpent, if her own Eyes 
had not treacherouſly conſpired againſt her, if 
the had not ſeen that the Tree was good for 


Food, 
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Food, and that it was pleaſant to the Eyes, e*c. 
Gen. 3. 6. And accordingly Job, in the Prote- 
ſtation that he makes of his Integrity, tells us of 
a Covenant which he had made with his Eyes. 
Job 31. And King David prays that God would 
turn away his Eyes from beholding Vanity, P/al. 
x19, perhaps in remembrance of his having been 
once ſo miſerably betray'd by them. And as to 
the Ear, who can expreſs the Danger we are 
continually expos d to by it, even in ordinary 
Converſation, from that Evil Communication 
which corrupts good Manners, and makes bad 
worſe. And to put Eye and Ear together, what 
can be more dangerous than an unguarded un- 
govern'd Eye or Ear, eſpecially in ſuch a vicious 
and profligate Age as this, when there is ſo much 


to be ſeen, and ſo much to be heard, to provoke 


to Wickedneſs, and ſo little of either to incou- 
rage Goodneſs and Vertue. When we may ſay 
of thoſe few Lots we have in our Sodom, that 
their Righteous Souls are vex'd in ſeeing and 
bearing from day to day the evil Deeds that are 
committed among us. Tis even painful as well 
as dangerous now to have Eyes and Ears Nov 
there are ſo many Blaſphemous, Irreligious, Athe- 
iſtical, Antichriſtian Books ſet about the World, 
aud ſo much Atheiſtical, as well as Lewd Dif- 
courſe, an unguarded Eye, or an ungovern'd Ear 
may ſoon betray a Man into great Danger. And 
therefore *tis Chriſtian Prudence to place a guard 
over our Senſes, as we do in our Port 1owns, 
to prevent Invaſion and Surprize, cf * 

1ele 
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theſe two, our Eyes and our Ears, and becauſe 
our Sight is the moſt dangerous of the two, as 
being concern'd with moſt Objects, here our 
Prudent Chriſtian will double his guards, and 
exerciſe a more ſtrict government, praying alſo 
to God (without whoſe keeping of the City the 
Watch-man waketh but in vain) that he would 
turn away his Eyes from beholding Vanity, and 
quicken him in his way, that nothing he ſees or 
hears in this his Pilgrimage, may either turn him 
out of it, or hinder him in it. For indeed the 
latter part of this Prayer depends upon the for- 
mer; and if God will quicken s in his way, 
and make us run it with a chearful expedition, 
'tis convenient he ſhould firft turn away our Eyes 
from beholding thoſe Vanities which will let 
and hinder us. And 'twill be ou, Prudence alſo, 
leſt the view of an inſnaring Object ſhould in- 
flame us, to turn away our Eye from it. Our 
Saviour tells us, that if our Eye offend us, we 
ſhould plzck it out, and fo indeed we muſt, in a 
Spiritual Senſe, when 'tis come to that; but ' tis 
much eaſier to turn it away, to prevent a Luſt, 
than it is to mortify it. 
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STEW 3s 


How a Prudent Chriſtian orders himſelf in the 
government of his Underſtanding. 


1. If Nierſlanding is a more noble Faculty | 


L than Serſe, and ſo may ſeem not to 
need ſo much to be govern'd. And beſides if 
it be, it muſt be govern'd by its own Light, and 
fo muſt govern it ſelf, and ſo the ſame thing 
muſt be both Agent and Paticnt at once. But 
as to the firſt, the beſt Things in the World need 
. Order and Government, that ſo they may not 
be abuſed to ill Purpoſes, no Corruption being 
fo bad as that of the beſt Things. Even the 
Will of God himſelf, according to our manner 
of conceiving it, is govern'd by his Wiſdom and 
Underſtanding, and fo is his Power too, and 
happy is it for us poor helpleſs Creatures that it 
is ſo, that two ſuch vaſt Perfections (if indeed 
they are two) are not without Government, and 
that the World is in the hands not of an Arbi- 
trary Being, but of him who diſpoſes all things 
ſweetly, and after the Counſel of his own Will. 
Eph 1. 11. As to the other difficulty, that if 


the Underſtanding be govern'd it muſt be go- 


vern'd by its ſelf, it is granted, and that with- 
out any real inconvenience in the Conſequence, 
it being not at all abſurd that the ſame thing 
may be both Active and Paſſive at once in diffe- 
rent reſpects. One Act of Underſtanding may 
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govern another, tho? the fame Numerical Act 
cannot be well conceiv'd to govern it ſelf, The 
Underſtanding as Practical may govern it ſelf as 
Speculative, or elſe how ſhall a Man be fo wiſe 
as to govern his Thoughts, or how will the 
Thoughts of a Wiſe Man be better govern'd 
than the Thoughts of a Fool? And the Reflex 


Acts of the Underſtanding, thoſe which the Un- 
derſtanding paſſes upon it ſelf, and its own In- 


tellectual Workings or Thoughts, may ſerve to 
preſcribe Rules of Order and Government to the 
direct ones. So that the Underſtanding may be 
very well conceiv'd capable of being govern'd, 
and that too by it ſelf. 

2. Our Prudent Chriſtian therefore in the firſt 
place, confidering what an excellent Faculty, and 
great Indowment Underſtanding is, and for what 
great Ends and Purpoſes it was given us by God, 
will think himſelf concern'd not to let it lye 
idle, but according to the Opportunities he has, 
to imploy and improve it. He will not there- 
fore live after an idle, fottiſh, careleſs, or un- 
thinking manner, as if he had no higher Princi- 
ple than Senſe, and were made only for the In- 
dulgences of a Senſual Life, to Eat, Drink and 
Sleep, but finding himſelt in the rank of Ra- 
tional Creatures, will a& according to the Prin- 
ciples of his Rational Nature, as in other things, 
ſo particularly in the exerciſe and improvement 
of that Reaſon and Underſtanding whereby he 
is a Man, And this he will the rather do, be- 


cauſe he conſiders his Underſtanding not only 
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as a Natural Perfection, but alſo as a Talent 
committed to him by God, of the due uſe and 
improvement of which an Account will be here- 
after required, as well as of any other Gifts or 
Talents. But ſuppoſe there were no ſuch future 
Account to be expected, yet however he further 
conſiders himſelf as a Traveller in his way to his 
End, and his Underſtanding as a Torch or Lamp 
that is to light him on in that way, and there- 
fore he thinks it but neceſſary Prudence to take 
care of his Iight, and that not only ſo as to pre- 
ſerve it from going ont, but to feed and nouriſh 
it with ſuch ſupplies of Oyl, that it may ſhine 
the more brightly and clearly for his better Con- 
duct and Direction. 

3. But yet as much as our Prudent Chriſtian 
is for imploy ing and improving his Underſtand- 
ing, he is not however for affecting univerſal 
Knowledge, as well knowing both the impoſſi- 
bility of ſuch an attempt, and the vanity of 
pretending to it by one whoſe Capacity is no 
ercater, and whoſe Lite here is no longer. Nei- 
ther is he for filling his Head with little things, 
no, nor yet with ſuch great things as are of no 
Importance or Concernment to him in his way 
to his End, and whoſe impertinentcy to his 
zuſineſs renders them as much 777fles as the other. 

lor will he apply himſelf to the ſtudy of vain 
and unprofitable Sciences, that have no real 
Ground or Foundation in Reaſon or Nature, 
Sciences {alfly fo call'd, ſuch as Judiciary Aſtro- 
logy, ec. Nor yet to the ſtudy of ſuch Theories 
as 


. 
* 
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as exceed the proportion of his Underſtanding, 
but as he is contented to be ignorant of a great 
many things (becauſe he knows he ui?) ſo he 
will not ſo much as endeavour to know ſuch 
things as by all the ſtudy in the World are not 
to be comprehended. Indeed if ſuch things are 
reveal'd by God, he will not think their being 
above his Underſtanding a ſufficient reaſon why 
they ſhould not be believ'd, but will rather ſub- 
mit his Underſtanding to the Obedience of Faith. 
But tho? he may think it reaſonable to believe 
things that are above his Reaſon, yet why he 
ſhould ingage his Thoughts, or imploy his Time 
in the ſearch aud ſtædy of ſuch things, only to 
loſe himſelf in unfathomable Depths, to the ne- 
glect of other matters which he is better able to 
comprehend, and perhaps more concern'd to 
know, for this he cannot ſee any reaſon at all. 
And upon the like general Conſideration he de- 
clines all curious prying into the hidden Scenes 
of Providence, thoſe ſecret things which belong 
to God, which tho' they are not of themſelves 
abſolutely of a Nature not to be comprehended 
by us, yet being lock'd up in the Womb of Fu- 
turity, they are by that Wall of Partition, as 
inacceſſible to us as the other. And therefore 
our Prudent Chriſtian will not endeavour to 
come at them, contenting himſelt to make the 
beſt uſe of the Preſent, and thinking it better 
Wiſdom to prepare for Future Events, than over- 
curioully to pry into them. 
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4. The ſane Chriſtian Wifdom will alfo ad- 
viſe him not to imploy his Studies in things of 
an extraordinary Difficulty, and that require a 
great deal of Thought, and a great expence of 
Time to maſter them, or attain to a conſiderable 
Perfection in them, unleſs there be alſo a Profit- 
ableneſs in them, and a Uſe to be made of them, 
that may bring in an Advantage to him anſwer- 
able to the Time and Pairs which he beſtows in 
them. For as conſidering that he has but a 
little Time, and a great Intereſt depending, he 
cannot think it conſiſtent with a juſt Frugality 
to throw away much of it, fo not undertaking 
his Studies upon a Principle of Fain-elory, (the 
great Fault of thoſe who addict themſelves to a 
ſtudious Life) but for the real Improvement of 
his Mind, he has no reaſon to proſecute them 
any further than as they will turn to an advan- 
tagious Account. Upon the ſame ground he 
will not regard fo much what is Popalar, and in 
Reputation, and in the Vogue of the World 
paſſes for Learning, as what is true and real 
Knowledge, that perfects the Mind of Man, and 
improves his Intellectual Light. And even here 
alſo he thinks it not ſafe to diſcharge his Mind 
of all government, but preſerves a Temper, not 
ſaiffering himſelf to be tranſported by an iz2mo> 
derare Thirſt, or over inquiſitive Search even of 
real Knowledge; but as his Inquiries into Truth 
are modeſt, fo is he as difcreet and ſelect in ma- 
king them, not applying himſelt indifferently to 
all Truths, but to ſuch as are moſt uſeful, _ 

© 


of the greateſt Importance to be known, that is, 
that are moſt ſerviceable to his Moral Conduct, 
and that will help as Lights to guide and aſſiſt 
him in his way to his End. And among theſe 
he forgets not to apply himſelt chiefly, and in 
a very particular manner, to the Knowledge of 
God, and of himſelf, whercin is contain'd the 
Sum and Subſtance of Human Wiſdom, in all 
the courſe of his Intellectual Conduct taking 
care to avoid the two great Diſorders incident 
to Men of a Studious and Contemplative Life, 
viz, Curioſity and Vain-glory. Cin ioſity whereby 
Men are put upon unueceſſary and unconcern- 
ing Inquiries only to pleaſe themſelves, and gra- 
tify an itch of Knowledge, and Vain- glory 
whereby Men affect a great many dry and inſipid 
Studies, and learned Amuſements, that have a 
falſe ſhew of Science, only to pleaſe others, and 
procure from them a blind Admiration, Which 
while other leſs reflecting, tho? perhaps more 
buſy Minds, are amuſed with, his concern is ra- 
ther traly to know than to be thought knowing. 
Nor does he make an end of his Knowledge, but 
refers it to the great Ends of Vertue and Happi- 
neſs, deſiring more Light that he may the better 
ſee his way, in all his Intellectual Applications 
making this his great care to ſtudy to love God, 
and to be loved by him. 

5. It may be thought perhaps a proper Que- 
ſtion, upon this occaſion, to ask what ſhare Hu- 
man Learning has in the Allowance of Chriſtian 
Prudence, and the rather becauſe it is in fo little 
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Favour and Credit among ſome People. To 
which I Anſwer, That Learning and Knowledge 
ſuch as properly deſerves that name, is not os 
conſiſtent with Chriſtian Prudence, but very 
much in eſteem with it, and that as Learning 
may need Prudence (and oftentimes does) to go- 
vern and manage it, ſo Prudence may make a 
good uſe and advantage of Learning, as being 
a Means very ſerviceable to its End. For 'tis 
plain as to Moral and Chriſtian Knowledge that 
the better a Man knows his Duty, and the 
Grounds, Reaſons, and Motives of it, the more 
Advantage he has for the Practice of it z and 
tho? other forts of Knowledge which in oppo: 
fition to this we may call Natural, have not ſo 
direct and perpendicular an Influence upon Re- 
ligion, yet however by clearing our Thoughts, 
opening and inlarging our Minds, and abſtract- 
ing them from the Pleaſures of Senſe, and the 
endearments of ſenſible Objects, and raiſing our 
Notions of God, and depreſſing thoſe of our 
ſelves, they may tend very much to ſerve and 
befriend it. Even the Study and Knowledge of 
Nature, notwithſtanding the peculiar Prejudices 
that Iye againſt it, will be found to be a Friend 
to Religion, as rather aſſiſting than indiſpoſing 
a Man to be a good Chriſtian, as Mr. Boil has 
ſhewn at large in his Chriſtian Virtuoſo. Nor 1s 
St. Paul's Caution to his Chriſtian Converts, 
that they ſhould beware of being ſpoiPd through 
P/ ly and vain Deceit, Col. 2. 8. any con- 
race to this. For: che Philoſophy * 
tne 
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the Apoſtle here cautions againſt as a Spoiler or 
Robber, is not Philoſophy as ſuch, or true ſound 
Philoſophy, which improves our Reaſon and 
inſtructs us in the nature of things, and brings 
us to the Knowledge of God and our ſelves, and 
is no way diſſerviceable, but very aſſiſtant to 
Religion, but it was that which the fabulous 
Greeks obtruded for Philoſophy, and which the 
Heretics of that Age applied to Chriſtianity, and 
wherewith they dreſt np and corrupted the Do- 
ctrines of the Chriſtian Faich, to the great ha- 
zard and danger of ſeducing Men from that 
Faith, and ſpoiling and robbing them of their 
Chriſtian Knowledge, The Apoſtle therefore 
was no enemy to Philoſophy or good Learning 
(as neither was that to V%) nor can any Pru- 
dent and well adviſed Chriſtian be, who under- 
ſtands what it is, and to what it ſerves. And yet 
I conteſs there is a great deal of that which is 
call'd Learning among us which a Prudent Chri- 
ſtian who conſiders the two things laſt mention'd, 
can have no extraordinary Zeal or Value for, as 
being not at all for his purpoſe, nor for any 
other good or reaſonable End, relating either to 
this Life or to a better. Particularly (if I un- 
derſtand his Mind rightly) he is no great Admi- 
rer of Bookiſh Learning, by which I mean not that 
Learning which is acquired by the reading of 
Books, but that which is made to conſiſt in the 
having read them, or in the mere Hiſtorical Know- 
ledge of them. For he conſiders that Learning 
is only acquired Knowledge, the acquired Know- 
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ledge of Thires, to which the Reading of Books 
is only a Means or Inſtrumental Help. And fo 
far he allows the uſe of Books, as being (if well 
choſen and judiciouſly read) great Helps to 
Learning and Knowledge. But if once Learning 
| ſhall come to be placed in the reading of ſo ma- 
ny Books, and he ſhall be counted the moſt 
Learned Man, not who has the cleareſt Notions 
of things,and the moſt improved underſtanding, 
but who has read moſt Books, and is the greateſt 
Porer tho? he has confounded his Head and per- 
plex d his Notions by doing ſo; this he does not 
underſtand, and thinks it as great an Abvſe in 
Learning, as turning the Means into the End is 
in Religion. | 
6. But there is alſo a Moral, as well as an In- 
tellectual Government of the Underſtanding, that 
Which we commonly call the Government of the 
7 houghts. Of the latter I have ſpoken hitherto, 
and ſhould now proceed to treat of the other, 
but that I am in great Meaſure pre- 
2292 % vented by what I have already ſaid of 
this matter under the Head of [-ward 
Purity. To which therefore I ſhall only add here 
a Remark or two further. The firſt whereof is 
this, that a Prudent Chriſtian will endeavour to 
lay in a ſtock of good Principles, that may ſerve 
as a Foundation whereon to erect the ſtructure 
of a Religions and truly Chriſtian Life. For tho 
tis poſſible to hold even the moſt Fundamental 
Truths in Onrighteonſneſs,' and there are ſome 
Men that will be Wicked upon any Principles, 
EEE EET RE 
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yet however it cannot be denied, but that the ha- 
ving good Principles of Faith and Knowledge, 
and the being well grounded in them, 1s a great 
Advantage to the practice of Chriſtian Piety and 
Vertue. For ſuch Principles are the natural Seeds 
of Vertue, and will with the dew of God's Bleſ- 
ſing and Grace upon them, ſpring up into Ver- 
tuous Actions, and unleſs a Man takes a great 
deal of Pains to Debauch them, beget a confor- 
mable Practice. And therefore our Prudent 
Chriſtian will make it his firſt and great care to 
furniſh his mind with good honeſt Principles, 
ſuch as are not only True (tor fo far a Philoſo— 
pher will go) but of a wholſom tendency to 
good living, and that have that Character which 
St. Paul gives of Chriſtianity, that they are Do- 
Frines according to godlineſs, 1 Tim. 6. 3. And 
this the rather, becauſe there are now ſo many 
bad, impious, and unchriſtian Principles abroad 

in the World, whereby Men aſſume a Licenſe to 
do Wickedly, and tranſgreſs with Authority, and 
corrupt others as well as themſelves. Which 
makes it the more neceſſary for Men to have good 
Principles, not only for their Light and Direct᷑i- 
on, but even for their Defence. 
9. The next thing that a Prudent Chriſtian 
will obſerve in the Moral Government of his 
Underſtanding, is to endeavour what he can to 
reduce his Knowledge to AF. Indeed as to the 
Arts and Sciences, and all ſuch things as are of 
a Notional aud Speculative Nature, there he will 

content himſelf with an Habitual Knowledge, it 
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being ſufficient that he has the Knowledge of ſuch 
things in his Power whenever he pleaſes to at- 
tend to them. But as to thoſe Truths which arc 
of a Practical concernment, and upon which 
the order of his Life and Actions immediate] 

depends, as ſuppoſe that Sin is the greateſt Evil, 
the vanity of all thoſe Pleaſures and Profits which 
tempt to the Commiſſion of it, the certainty of 
a future Judgment, the wiſdom of being prepa- 
red for it, and what an ineſtimable Happineſs it 
is in the mean time to have a good Conſcience, 


and the like ; theſe things he will not think it 


ſufficient to know habitually, and in general, but 
will endeavour by the frequent exerciſe of conſi- 
deration, to preſerve and keep up an actual ſenſe 
of in his Mind. Becauſe he well knows, and is 
aſſured by all the Obſervations he has made both 
upon himſelf and others, that *tis the Actual ſenſe 
of things, and not the Habitual Knowledge of 
them, upon which Lite and Practice immediately 
depends. And therefore his careful endeavour 
is, after he has ſtock d himſelf with good Prin- 
ciples, to bring himſelf to a recollected ſtate of 
Mind, and to have Thoughts about him, leſt 
while his Underſtanding labours under an Eclipſe, 
nis Will ſhould make ſome wrong ſtep or other 
for want of its preſent Light. 

8. Upon this Occaſion it may be proper fur- 
ther to obſerve, that when our Prudent Chriſti- 
an has laid in a ſtock of good Principles, and re- 
duced the Knowledge of them as much as may be 
to AF for the better Government of his ay * 
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he will think it his Duty, and make it his Care 
to ſtick and adhere to them, and not at any time 
to depart from them, or act againſt them, to 
comply with any Turn or Revolution of the 
Times, or to humour the Wickedneſs of a Cor- 
rupt Age, much Jeſs will he renounce them to 
juſtify or colour over any Practices of his own, 
which he will rather conform to his Principles, 
than bend his Principles to his Practices. What 
a Man does upon a real Conviction of Judgment, 
and a ſincere alteration of his Mind, 1s another 
thing. Every Van has leave to grow Wiſer. But 
for Men to remove Old Landmarks, to renounce 
or give up old plain and Chriſtian Doctrines, and 
ſuch as themſelves have profeſs'd, to ſerve the 
times, and ſtrike in with a growing Faction, this 
tho? it may it paſs for cunning and good State- 
Policy, I am ſure is ill Chriſtianity, and what a 


Prudent Chriſtian will not do, as thinking Sin- 


cerity better Wiſdom than Hypocriſy. For in- 
deed it is no leſs, and a ſcandalous Inſtance of 
it too, to ſee Men ſhift and change their Princi- 
ples with the Times, ſtarting aſide like ſo many 
broken Bows, becauſe they have fomething elſe 
for their Mark, beſides their true Fuad. What a 
Scandal do ſuch Men bring upon Chriſtianity, 
enough to offend not only weak Brethren, but 
the ſtrong ones too. They indeed that ſhall hence 
gather that there is nothing in Religion, conclude 
too faſt, but ſhould they hence conclude that 
ſuch Men do not really believe it, I know not 
well whether they may be ſaid to offend againſt 
either Logic or Charity. SECT. 
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How a Prudent Chriſtian orders himſelf in the 
government of his Will and Affectious, or Palſi- 


ONs. 


1. A Fter the Regulation of his Underſtand- 

ing, his next work, and now the leſs 
difficult one, is to bring his Ni and Affection 
under the like Order and Government. For of 
themſelves they are in a great Diſorder, occa- 
ſion'd by the general Corruption of Human Na- 
ture, whereby we have a falſe Bias upon our 
Minds, being ſtrongly inclined, I cannot proper- 
ly ſay to Evil (for that is not the Natural Object 
of the Will) but to ſenſible good, which rather 
than forgo, we are put upon the chy/ing of Evil, 
as willing that ſenſible good in undue and diſor- 
derly Circumſtances, which as to Practice is all 


one as if we were naturally inclined to Evil, 


and makes it equally ncceſſary that our Wills 
ſhould be under Government. For indeed if 
they are not they will ſoon fall into the greateſt 
Diſorders, if not by their own natural Bent, yet 
by the ſtrong Propenſion which we have to ſen— 
{ible good, which will make us chyfe that Moral 


Evil which we do not naturally love, for the 
ſake of that ſenſible Good which we do. Beſides 
it is a Man's Will, and the inward ſtate and 


ſettled temper of a Man's Mind wherein his Mo- 
ral Goodneſs or Badnels, and his Fitneſs or Un- 
| fitneſs 
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fitneſs for Future Happineſs does conſiſt. Vertue 
may dwell with a mean Underſtanding, and ſo 
may Happineſs, but he that has a bad Will, can 
neither be Good here, nor Happy hereafter. 

2. So then the Prudent Chriſtian ſees a plain 
neceſũty of governing his Will. And the firſt 
ſtep of doing it is to teach it not to follow Na- 
tural Inclination, but Reaſon, that is, not to do 
what the Natural Propenſion to ſenſible Good 
moves her to do for the obtaining that Good, 
but to do what Reaſon dictates and adviſes as 
fit to be done. Indeed when Reaſon and Incli- 
nation lead the ſame way (which whenever it 
happens, as it does in ſome Meaſure in that Na- 
tural Inclination we have to Moral Good, is a 
great Happineſs) then Inclination is to be fol- 
low'd as well as Reaſon, tho? even then it is not 
to be follow d but only Materially, that is not as 
Inclination, but as falling in with Reaſon, or as 
inclining to the ſame thing to which Reaſon di- 
refs. But when Reaſon ſhall direct one way, and 
Inclination ſhall lead another way, then Reaſon 
and not Inclination is intirely to be follow'd. 
For the better ſecuring of which,a Prudent Chri- 
ſtian will think it the ſafeſt way in all things to 
take Reaſon for his Guide; and tho? he does 
ſome things according to his Inclination, becauſe 
'tis according to his Reaſon too at the ſame time, 
yet to do nothing merely becauſe he has an In- 
clination to do it, but becauſe he has good Rea - 
ſon for it, For tis the following our Inclination 
that ruins us, not the Inclination we — to 
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Evil (for T know of no ſuck Natural Inclination) 
but the Inclination we have to ſenſible good,which 
for the gratification of it, draws us into Evil. 
But when once the Will is made ſubje& to Rea- 
fon, and is taught to follow the Dictates of it, 
we cannot then well do amiſs, becauſe for ſo do- 
ing there is no good Reaſon to be given. 

3. But when If peak of the Prudent Chriſtian's 
governing his Will ſo as to make it follow the 
Dictates of his Reaſon, I don't mean the 4Fual 
Dictates of it, (for there is a neceſſity of follow- 
ing them, and we can't poſſibly do otherwiſe, 
unleſs we could will that which at that time ap- 
pears Evil to us, which is impoſſible) but its 
Habitual Dictates. That is I mean that we ſhonld 
in the courſe of our Actions accuſtom our Will 
to follow thoſe general and ſtanding Dictates 
which our Reaſon when cool and ſober, and not 
diſturb'd or clouded with Paſſion (as its Actual 
Dictates but too often are) preſcribes to us. For 
then it is that Reaſon is beſt capable of judging, 
and ſo moſt likely to judge aright, and therefore 
our Prudent Chriſtian ſets up this as a ſtanding 
Law to himſelf, always to follow the General 
and Habitual Dictates of his Reaſon, ſo as to do 
what his Reaſon meſt approves of in the genera- 


[ity and in ordinary, and not only at the inſtant 


of 47 when being bribed and corrupted by 
Paſſion, it is not like to give ſo Juſt and Impar- 
tial a Sentence. And accordingly when he is 
about to Act, he confiders with himſelf what his 
Thoughts and Judgment uſed to be of that mat- 
| ter 
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ter at other times, when he had no Bias to per- 
vert it, but gave his Opinion like an unprejudi- 
ced and difintereſsd Cæſuiſt, and that very Judg- 
ment and Dictate of his Reaſon he endeavours 
to follow then. In which Practice he is ſecured; 
if not always from Error, yet at leaſt from 
Blame, as following the beſt Light that he has, 

4. I ſpeak of an Immediate and Internal Light. 
But there is alſo an External one for our better 
Direction, the Will and Word of God, or the 
Will of God as declared and revealed to us in 
his Word. This is the more perfect Light of the 
two, being as St. Peter calls it, a more ſure word 
of Propheſy, 2 Pet. 1.19. but ſuch as we are not 
capable of following till we have firſt brought 
our Wills to this general Reſolution and Practice 
in all things to follow our Reaſon, and not our 
Inclination, and then indeed we are in a fit tem- 
per to hear what the Lord God will ſay to us, who 
commands us nothing that is againſt our Reaſon, 
but many things that are againſt our Inclination. 
But what then ? The Will and Command of 
God ſways more with a Prudent Chriſtian than 
any Inclination of his own, which he 1s ready 
at all Times and in all Caſes to ſacrifice to his 
Duty, Accordingly in the government of his 
Will, his great care is to ſubject and conform it 
to the Will and Word of God (the next rule in 
order, tho? the firſt in Dignity) as well knowing 
that God wiſhes him as well as he can wiſh him- 
ſelf, only being Infinitely Wiſe as well as Good, 
he knows what is good for him much better than 
= he 
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he is capable of knowing what is good for him- 
felf, and fo can command him nothing but what 
upon the whole Account is beſt for him to do. 
Moft willingly and chearfully therefore he depo- 
fes his own Will from the Throne, and ſets up 
the Will of God, to which he pays all Homage 
and Obedience. And fince the Will of God is 
his Sardification, 1 Theſe 4. 3. to this he dili- 
gently applies himſelf, as that which is moſt 
pleaſing to God, as well as moſt beneficial to 
himſelf, endeavouring to be Holy as he is Holy, 


Perfect as he is Perfect, in all things ſtudying to 


conform himſelf to the Will of God both in 
Heart and Life. By whoſe word alſo he takes 
care to regulate his Will, that Word of his where- 
with the Pſalmiſt adviſes the Young Man, P/al. 
119. (One in the heat and ſtrength of his Luſts, 
and a lover of Pleaſure and Liberty) to cleanſe 
his way, and which our Saviour tells us is the 
Truth, even ſandtißing Truth, John 17. 17. By 
this therefore he governs and regulates his Will, 


not by the looſe Meaſures or Maxims of the 


World, or any faſhionable Divinity of the Times, 
or corrupt Morals of the Age, whoſe bad Practi- 
ces want as bad Principles for their ſupport, but 
by the expreſs Word of God, knowing that all 
Worldly Meaſures may deceive him, but that 
the Iruth cannot. 5 
5. But there is another thing which the Pru 
dent Chriſtian thinks himſelf concern'd to take 


care of in the government of his Will, and that 


is to ſubmit it to the Providential, as well as E 
the 
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the Preceptive Will of God, ſo as to receive all 

Events and Conditions of Life tho never fo 

grievous and afflictive, with Patience and Con- 

tentment, conſidet ing in whoſe wiſe diſpoſal they 

are, and by whoſe hand they are bronght upon 
him. And for this he thinks he has the very 
ſame reaſon as for the other, viz. that God wiſhes 
him as well as he does himſelf, and is able to 
chuſe for him much better. And therefore not 
adhering to any private Fancies, Opintons, or 
Wiſhes of his own, he refers and reſigns himſelf 
to God's Gracious and All- wiſe Diſpoſal, lodges 
his Concerns in his hands, and is willing he 
ſhonld chuſe for him, and when he does ſo, he 
humbly and thankfully accepts his Choice, and 
acquieſces in the Wiſdom of his Providence, 
concluding it beſt that things ſhould be as the 
Wiſe Governour of the World would have them. 
And accordingly inſtead of Murmuring and 
Complaining,.or uſing any Language of Difſcon- 
tent, he is in all things ready to ſay with the 
Diſciples, the will of the Lord be done, Acts 21. 
14. And with his Lord and Niaſter, the molt 
perfect Pattern and Example of Submiliton to 
God's Will, as of all other Vertues, Not 2s 1 
will, but as thou wilt, Matt. 25. 39. Lord, thy 
Will was an innocent Will, and yet thou didit 
reſign it, how much more ſhould we reſign our 

perverſe and corrupt Wills! 

6. Our Prudent Chriſtian therefore bears Af 
#iFions the beſt of any Man in the World, con- 
ſidering the End of them, and the U/e and Ad- 
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vantage 
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vantage that may be made of them, and that 
that which is againſt our i is not always a- 
gainſt our Iutereſt And indeed I don't know 
any one that can bear an Affliction well, but a 
Prudent Chriſtian, A Man of a cold Phlegmatic, 
or of a brisk ſanguin Conſtitution, and whoſe 
temper either way is to be indifferent and unaft- 
fected at whatever happens, may bear it, but nei- 
ther of them bears it well, as not acting upon a 
principle of Reaſon or Religion, but each of 
them following their Natura! Conſtitut ion, which 
is no more a Vertue, than for a ſtone to fall 
downwards, tho“ perhaps by doing ſo it may 
happen to fall where one would have it be. And 
lo theſe Mens Temper does that which Reaſon 
ſhould do, and which in a Prudent Chriſtian it 
actually does, who only therefore is to be com- 
mended for it. And truly I don't know any one 
thing hardly wherein the Prudence of a Chriſtian 
is to be ſeen more than in bearing an Affliction 
well. To repine at it, and be impatient under 
it, as it does no good, but rather increaſes the 
Natural Evil, beſides the adding a Moral one to 
it, fo it ſnews a an to have but ſhort Views, 
and a very flight, ſrallow, and ſuperficial Con- 
ſideration of things. Whereas to keep a Temper 
in Adverſity, and poilefs our Souls in Patience, 
and carry 2 calm and compoſed Mind throngh a 


rough and troubled Sea, as it alleviates the Ca- 


lamity, fo it ſhews him that ſo bears it to have 
great preſence of Mind, and well recollected 


Thoughts, and indecd to be that Man of Under- 
{ſtanding 
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ſtanding which Solomon ſpeaks of, and who, he 
ſays, is of an excellent Spirit, Prov. 17. 27. of 
a calm, ſedate, and diſpaſſionate Temper, not 
ſuch as ariſes trom a coldneſs of Conſtitution, 
but from a prudent and reaſonable Government 
of a Man's ſelf. 

7. Then as to his Paſſions, his moſt trouble- 
ſome and ungovernable part, and which in the 
leſſer world are what Winds and Storms are in 
the greater, theſe he pretends not either to be 
without, as if they did not belong to his Nature, 
or to extirpate from it, (as being ſenſible both 
of their Innocence, and of their Uſe) but to go- 
vern and to keep in order, within the bounds of 
Reaſon and Religion. Which he does with the 
leſs difficulty after having attain'd to ſo much 
government of himſelf in the other Inſtances, 
and particularly as to his Will, from which the 
Paſſions ſeem to have but a kind of Modal or 
Circurmſtantial difference, as being only ſo many 
more vehement or impetuous ſorts of Millings 


or Nillings. For by the Paſſions I think we are 


to underſtand certain Motions of the Mind de- 
pending upon and accompanied with an Agita- 
tion of the Spirits. So that the very ſame mo- 
tion of the Mind which without that ferment of 
the Blood and Spirits would be call'd a pure ſim- 
ple Willing or Nilliag, with it becomes what we 
call a Paſſion, which is an Affection reſulting 
from the Union of Sou] and Body, and ſo pro- 
per only to Man, and whoſe difference from the 
Will ſeems in ſome manner, viz. as to depen- 
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dence upon the Body, to reſemble that of Senſe 
and Orderſtanding. Now theſe Paſſions are to 
be govern'd and regulated by the ſame Rules 
and Laws that the Will is, as being only ſo ma- 
ny forts of Hi as I ſaid before, ariſing from 
or attended with a Bodily Commotion. But then 


| becauſe for that reaſon they are the more fierce 


and violent, they are to be obſerv'd and mana- 
ged with the greater Care. Which the Prudent 
Chriſtian will not neglect to uſe in the govern- 
ment of them, both for his own ſake, and for 
the ſake of others, conſidering how much the 
Tranquility of his own Viind, and the peace of 
Society, and the Happineſs of Human life depend 
upon it. And withal, how many Follies, Difor- 
ders, and Extravagancies Men have bcen tran- 
ſported into by their mad and ungovern'd Paſſi- 
ons, fo as to do ſuch things as they would never 
have done in cool Blood, and which they con- 
demn and repent of as ſoon as they return ro 
themſelves. Our Prudent Chriſtian therefore carries 
a very ſtrict hand over his Paſſions, and watches 
them with a very jealous Eye, placing a ſtrong- 
er guard over this weaker ſide of his Nature. He 
knows that nothing is done well where they are 
either the Judges or the Execntioners, and there- 
fore he takes a more than ordinary Care to keep 
his Mind in good Temper, and will no more be 
drunk with Paſſion than any other way, that ſo 
having the free aud full uſe and command of his 
Reaſon, he may think, act, and ſpeaſ according 
to the pute Dictates of it. 
8. This 
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8. This laſt Expreſſion puts me in mind of ano- 
ther thing which every Prudent Chriſtian muſt 
needs look upon as a conſiderable part of his 
Self government, and that without which all the 
reſt is vain and ineffectual, and that is the Go» 
vernment of the Tongue. For ſo ſays St. James, If 
any man among you ſeem to be Religious, and bridleth 
not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this 
mans Religion is vain, Jam. 1. 26. This there- 
fore I ſhould here conſider as a diſtinct part of 
that government which a Prudent Chriſtian ex- 
erciſes over himſelf, but it having been already 
diſcours'd at large in a particular Treatiſe upon 
that Subject, well known, and in good eſteem 
among us, I chuſe rather to refer my Reader 
thither, while I go on to the conſideration of 
the following Section. 


SE C3 IV; 


How a Prudent Chriitian governs himſelf with 
reſpe to his Conſcience, 


I, Onſcience I take to be a kind of Practical 
Judgment, not that Practical Judgment 
ſo much ſpoken of in the Schools, which imme- 
diately precedes Action, orders the doing of it, 
and which the Will always neceſlarily follows, 
but that Practical Judgment whereby a Man either 
directly judges of the Lawfulneſs of his doing 
ſuch an Action, or reflects upon it and cenſures 
it when done, *. in the way of Allowance 
3 or 
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or Diſallowance, according as the nature of t ho 
Action is found to be with relation to the Lau 
of God. By which it appears, that tho? the Law 
of God be the Principal and Ultimate, yet Con- 
ſcience is the Immediate Rule of our Actions, 
and that which is the next Guide and Director 
of Life, being like that Eye which our Saviour 
ſpeaks of, Mat. 6. 22. if not the ſame with it, 
which it it be ſingle, the whole Body ſhall be 
toll of Light, but if it be evil, it will be as full 
of Darkneſs, all Confuſion and Diſuniformity. 
And therefore whoever is a Wile and Prudent 
Chriſtian will think himſelf under a particular 
Obligation and Concern to take care of his 
Conſcience, as a Traveller docs of the Light 
whereby he is to walk, or as an Artiſt does of 
the Rule whereby he is to frame, ſhape and or- 
der his work. And this care of his Conſcience 
he will expreſs, | 3 
2, Firſt, By taking due Care to inform and 
inſtruct his Conſcience well in all the parts and 
points of his Duty, and that not only in gene- 
ral, but as far as he has opportunity, in parti- 
cular Junctures and Cireumſtances, what we com- 
monly call the Caſes of Conſcience. For conſider- 
ing that Conſcience is the Immediate Rule of his 
Actions, and that even the Law of God himſelf 
cannot affect or influence him any otherwiſe than 
by the Mediation and Application of his Conſei- 
ence, he thinks it of the higheſt Neceſſity and 
Importance that this his Rule ſhould it felf be 
right, ſo as not to need a further WII, 
n 
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ſince if it be wrong, all that he acts by that Rule 

will be wrong too. And then as our Saviour ſays, 

if the Light that is in thee be Darkneſs, how 

great is that Darkneſs ! How great indeed, ſince 

it cauſes Error, Diſorder, and Confuſion in the 

whole Body. For tho? a Man be bound to fol- 

low a Miſtaken or Erring Conſcience, and can- 
not (while ſo perſwaded) innocently act agaiuſt 
it, nay, and may do it ucerely too, provided 
he was not wanting in his Endeavours to inform 
it right, yet however 'tis alſo certain that in ſuch 
a Caſe he goes out of the right way to his End, 
tranſgreſſes his Duty (which is to be meaſured 
by the Law of God, and not by his perſwaſion) 
and does that which is materially and in it ſelf 
Sinful, and which will be ſo alſo formally and 
to him too, if 'twas through his Fault or Negli- 
gence that his Conſcience was no better inform'd. 
And therefore the Prudent Chriſtian will be ſure 
to give all diligence to inform his Conſcience 
aright in the full extent of his Chriſtian Duty, 
that ſo he may ncither act wrong, nor be ac- 
countable for not knowing what was right. Thoſe 
who unhappily ſeparate from our Communion, 
and pretend Conſcience for their doing fo, would 
do well to conſider this, whether laying afide all 
Intereſt, Paſſion, and Prejudice, and examining 
nothing but the Merits of the Cauſe they have 
taken a due Care to inform their Conſciences 
aright (ſince a Man may fin by. following his 
Conſcience as well as by acting againſt it, and 
that too imputably, if it was miſtaken for want 
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of Care to inform it better) or whether without 
ſo much as ſetting themſelves to inquire into the 
matter, but only following the Impreſſions of 
their Education, or orher Prejudices, or not in- 
quiring fo fully and impartially as they ought, 
they have taken up a Fancy or a Humour to di- 
vide from us, and break the Peace and Unity of 
the Church. If they manage themſelves accord- 
ing to the fit way, then they act ſincerely, and 
are truly Conſcientiozs Diſſenters, whoſe Caſe J 
acknowledge deſerves our Pity rather than our 
Cenſure. But if according to the other way,l can- 
not think them either ſuch Prudent Chriſtians, or 
ſuch Honeſt Men as I could wiſh them. nor ſuch 


Conſcientious Diſſenters as they profeſs themſelves. 


3. After due Means and Endeavours uſed for 
the neceſſary Information and Inſtruction of his 
Confcience in all parts of Chriſtian Duty, the 
next Inſtance of his Care of it will be to live 
and act up to it, and according to its Dictates, 


and not in any thing to go againſt the Light of 


his Mind. This indeed is a Duty which a Man 
always owes to his Conſcience, even to a miſta- 


ken one, never to act contrary to it, by doing 


that which he thinks onght not to be done when 
he does it, tho? he is miſperſwaded in ſo think- 
ing. And to act otherwiſe is not to act ſincerely. 


But yet as a Man is bound to follow his Conſci- 


ence, ſo he is as much bound to take care it be 
well inform'd, that fo he may act ſincerely, not 
only with regard to his preſent perſwaſion, but 
upon the whole, and do that which by the Law 


of 
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of God ought to be done. And when his Con- 
ſcience is well inform'd, he may then more ſafely 
and more ſecurely follow it, as being ſatisfy'd 
that he ſhall not be miſled by it, or put out of 
the right way to his End, Here then the Prudent 
Chriſtian ſets up his Reſt, here he fixes and intren- 
ches himſelf, this is his Fortification, or as the Poet 
nobly expreſſes it, his Brazen Wall, never to act 
any thing againſt his Conſcience, but faithfully 
and uprightly to reſign up himſelf to its Guidance 
and Direction, and in every ſtep he makes to 
follow its Light, after he has firſt taken due care 
that it be a guide fit to lead. But that Care we 
ſuppoſe to be over, that which he has now up- 
on him, is honeſtly and caretully to follow the 
direction of his Conſcience, and not in the leaſt 


thing to act otherwiſe than he is verily per- 


ſwaded in his Judgment. And thus as St. Paul 
expreſſes it, he lives in all good conſcience before 


God, Acts 23. 1. in the ſenſe of his ſeeing him, 


whom he knows to be a ſearcher of Hearts. And 
accordingly herein alſo he exerciſes himſelf,makes 
it his Care, Buſineſs, and ſerious Practice, to have 
always a Conſcience void of offence towards God and 
towards Man, Acts 24. 16. And he thinks it 
infinitely worth his while to be at ſome pains to 
perfect himſelf in this Pious Exerciſe, as well 
knowing what an ineſtimable Treaſure a good 
Conſcience is. And therefore he will ſuſſer any 
thing rather than loſe it, being that upon which 
the peace of his Mind, and the comfort of his 
Lite depends, and which is worth infinitely more 
9 8 than 
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than any thing that the World can give him, or 
take from him. He will therefore make it his 
diligent Care to keep a good Conſcience, that 
he may enjoy the Comfort and Satisfaction of 
it, and the rather becauſe this is the only Satis- 
faction which he has in his Power, being liable 
to Croſſes and Diſappointments in all things elſe. 
Aud becauſe he is ſo, he will be the more care- 
ful of his Conſcience, that ſo when the whole 
World runs againſt him, he may have this Do- 
meſtic Comforter to ſupport him againſt all the 
Evils of it. 

4. But then in order to his keeping a good 
Conſcience and enjoying the quiet and ſatisfacti- 
on of it, there are two things which our Prudent 
Chriſtian will think himſelf further concern'd to 
obſerve. The firſt is, not to be raſh or inconſi- 
derate in his Actions, but to examine them well 
be fore he does them, to take heed to his ways as 
the P/almiſt ex preſſes it, or as St. Paul, to walk 
circumſpetly, and to be always upon the Watch 
and the Guard, that ſo he may neither do any 
thing againſt his preſent Conſcience, or which 
his better inform'd or more awaken'd Conſcience 
will hereafter Condemn. The Second is, to ex- 
amine his Actions well after he has done them, 


to cite them before him, and fit in Judgment 
upon them in the Court of the Breaſt, and to 


call ſuch a Court of Private Judicature pretty 


often, within ſuch reaſonable diſtances that his 
Actions may not through length of time be for- 


gotten, or be too numerous to be n 
: ully 
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fully examin*d. This practice of Selfexamina- 
tion is of excellent uſe for many good Ends and 
Purpoſes, and particularly to afliſt us in the 
knowledge of our ſelves; and let us ſee what 
progreſs we make in Goodneſs ; but that which 
I here commend it for is as a means to help us 
to maintain a good Conſcience, and to enjoy the 
Tranquillity and Repoſe of it. For the obtain- 
ing of which the Prudent Chriſtian will fre- 
quently call himſelf, vat others, to an Account, 
and examine his own, not their Actions, unleſs 
it be where neceſſary Diſcipline or Charity obli- 
ges him. And this he will do by comparing his 
Actions with their Rule, both the Rule of God's 
Word, and the Rule of his own Conſcience, that 
ſo if he finds himſelf Right, he may enjoy the 
ſatisfaction of it; but if Wrong, and that he 
has broken the peace of his Conſcience, he may 
apply a Plaiſter to the Wound while tis freſh, 
and reſtore it again by Repentance. Es 

5. It may be expected that I ſhould charge our 
Prudent Chriſtian with one thing more in the 
government of his Conſcience, and that is, that 
he ſhould take care how he Debauches or Cor- 
rupts it, and that either in reſpect 


Tenderneſs is another. The Light is that where- 
by it direFs, its Tenderneſs is that whereby it 
reſents what is troubleſome and offenſive to it, 
and endeavours to put it away from it. Of 
both which we have an Inſtance in the Eye, to 
0 5 which 
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| of its Liebt, 
or in reſpe& of its Terderneſs and Senſibility. 
The Light of Conſcience is one thing, and its 
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which therefore Conſcience is well compared, 


Now as to the Light of Conſcience, tho? we 
talk of extinguiſhing it, I can hardly think it 
poſſible that it ſhould be wholely and utterly 
extinguiſh'd in us, ſince as long as we are Rati- 
onal Creatures we muſt needs retain ſome Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil, and be capable of ma- 
king ſome Judgment of what we do. But tho? 
the Light of Conſcience cannot be wholely loft, 
yet I don't know but that the Tenderneſs and 
Serſcbility of it may. And accordingly the Apo- 
ſtle tells us of ſome, viz. Vicious and Debauch'd 
Heathens, that were paſt feeling, Eph. 4. 19. And 
of others, viz. Profligate and Apoſtate Chriſti- 
ans, Whoſe Conſcience was ſear'd with a hot 
Iron, 1 Tim. 4. 2. But however, tho? the Light 
of Conſcience is not utterly extinguiſhable, yet 
it may be very much obſcured, and made ſhine 
very dim, fo as to give but a very faint and 
ſcadly Direction. Now the light of Conſcience 
is thus obſcured by Vicious Practices in general, 


by committing many and groſs Sins, as we ſay 


of ſome Men, that by long and much ſinning 
they have debauch'd their very Principlet. But 
as to the Senſibility of Conſcience, tho' it re- 
ceives Injury by all Sin, yet it is more eſpecially 
corrupted by ſuch Sins as are committed againſt 
the checks of Conſcience, and its Remonſtrances 
to the contrary. The Sinning after this manner 
as it carries with it a peculiar Aggravation of 
Guilt, ſo it is attended with this further ill con- 
ſequence, that it takes away the natural * 
„ | nets 
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neſs of the Conſcience, and deadens its Senſe, 
till by degrees it grows hard and inſenſible, as 
if ſear'd with a hot Iron, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks. 
A moſt ſad and deplorable ſtate and temper of 
Soul. And indeed ſo they are both, and there- 
fore there is no doubt but that our Prudent 
Chriſtian will take all poſſible care how he falls 
into either of them, and that he will endeavour 
to preſerve both the Light and the Senſe of his 
Conſcience, that ſo he may neither want a Guide 
to dire& him in his way to his End, nor a Mo- 
nitor to reprove him when he leaves it, and make 
him eaſy till he returns again into it. 


SE Ci. V. 


How a Prudent Chriſtian Conduts himſelf in the 
| Choice of his Religion. 


I. I the firſt and pureſt ſtate of Chriſtianity 

I there was no great occaſion for this Que- 
ſtion, nor much difficulty about it. Whether a 
Man ſhould be a Jew, Heather, or Chriſtian was 
then all the Competition, and the Caſe was too 
clear as to the laſt, from the Excellency of the 
Chriſtian Doctrine and the Miracles that con- 
firm'd it, to admit of much Diſpute. And when 
once a Man had given up his name to Chriſtianity, 
he had no more to conſider of, but only how to 
frame his Mind and Life to the Rules of his holy 
Calling, that his Converſation might be ſuch as 
became the Goſpel of Chriſt. All being then of 
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one Mind and Way, as before the Diviſion of 
Tongues, was as *tis ſaid, the whole Earth was 
of one Language, and of one Speech, Ges. 11. 
So it was then as to Religion. But this Happineſs 
laſted not long, and the Caſe is now come to be 
fo far otherwiſe, that inſtead of that Unity of 
Religion which was among the firſt Chriſtians, 
and whereby they were link'd together no leſs 
than by their Charity, we have now a mere Babel 
of Confuſion. Religion is now ſo Multiplied 
(not [rcreard)) that it confounds by its variety, 
like a dazling Light ; ſo that after a Man has 
inquired into the grounds of Chriſtianity, and 
is convinced of its Truth in the general, his 

reateſt and moſt difficult work is behind, which 
is to determine what particular way of Religion 
in ſo numerous a variety he ſhall embrace, and 


to what Sect or Society of Chriſtians (ſo many 


are they) he ſhall joyn himſelf. Here therefore 
is great nced of Chriſtian Prudence, and he that 
has the largeſt ſhare of it may here find ſufficient 
exerciſe and employment for it. 

2. However, our Prudeat Chriſtian has already 
laid in a very good Proviſion in order to the 
directing himſelf aright in this matter, by the 
well ordering of his Conſcience. For indeed a 
well order'd Conſcience is an excellent Qualifi- 


cation to fit a Man to make a right choice in his 


Religion, their being no better Diſpoſition for 
the finding of Truth, and the ſubmitting to its 
Evidence, than an honeſt Mind, and a pure re- 
ctity'd frame of Heart. I have liv'd in all good | 
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conſcience before God, until this day, Acts 23. l. 
ſaid St. Paul in defence of himſelf, and the new 
Religion which he had embraced. And indeed 
he was fitly diſpoſed to make choice of the 
Chriſtian Religion, who had walk'd uprightly, 
and according to the light of his Conſcience in 
the Jewiſh, For as Honeſty 1s an excellent 
Bottom for Religion, ſo is it no leſs ſerviceable 
to aſſiſt and direct a Man to make a right choice 
in it, than which there is hardly any thing of 
greater moment, or that will be more taken care 
of by a Wiſe and Prudent Man. And yet how- 
ever it comes to paſs, there is hardly any thing 
that Men take leſs true care of, notwithſtanding 
all the Noiſe and Buſtle that they make about it. 

3. Their genera] way here is for Men not to 
conſult their Reaſon, or inquire into the grounds 
of Religion,but to take it up by chance,or upon 
truſt, depending upon the Authority of others 
for it, and that after a more implicit way in 
ſome reſpect than is practiced even in the Church 
of Rome. To believe as the Church believes 
(bating only the not knowing what that is) is 
not ſo great a reſignation to Authority, as the 
being of this or that Religion becauſe it was the 
Religion of ones Father, or Grandfather, or the 
ſtanding Principle of the Family. And yet many 
donbt would be hard put to't, to aſſign a 
better account of their Religion. Or if they 
chuſe for themſelves, as ſome may dare to da, 
then they follow their particular Inclination, or 


Fancy, or Imagination, or their Prejudices and 


Pre- 
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preconceiv'd Opinions, or the Impreſſions of 
their Education, or the faſhion of the Times, or 
their Intereſt, taking up ſuch a Perſwaſion or 
joyning with ſuch a Church becauſe it will ad- 
vance their Trade, and bring Cuſtom to their 
Shops ; or becauſe of ſome dependency which 
they have upon ſome rich Relations, or other 
great Men, whoſe Principles and Favour go to- 
gether, ſo that they muſt eſpouſe the former to 
enjoy the latter. Theſe and ſuch like either Par- 
tial or Sordid Conſiderations, go a great way 
with moſt Men in the choice of their Religion, 
and yet you ſhall have them as obſtinately fix'd 
in it, and as zealous and fierce for it, as if it 
were taken up with the greateſt Conſideration, 
and grounded upon the cleareſt Convictions and 
{ſtrongeſt Reaſon in the World. 

4. But our Prudent Chriſtian will not act after 
this manner in any thing, much leſs in ſo weighty 
a Concern as that of Religion, but here laying 
aſide all ſorts of Prejudice, and confidering no- 
thing but the pure Merits of the Cauſe, what is 
in it felf True, Juſt, and Right, and having 
Pray'd to God for his Bleſſing and Direction, he 


conſults and makes uſe of his Reaſon in the beſt 1 


manner that he can, which he dire&s by Scrip- 
ture, the great Rule of it in all matters of Faith. 
For as the Being of God is the Foundation of all 
Religion, ſince he that comes to God muſt believe 
that he is, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, ſo the Word of | 
God is the Rule of it. But it is ſuch a Rule as 
ſuppoſes another, and improves upon it, I mos 

tne | 
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the Light, or if you will, the Law of Nature. 
Aud therefore having in the firſt place taken care 
that there be nothing in the Religion which he 
chuſes contrary to the Principles of Natural Re- 
ligion, he proceeds to chuſe ſuch a Religion as 
for Faith, Doctrine, Worſhip,and Ru'es ot Living 
is molt agreeable to the Holy Scriptures. Which 
we ſuppoſe our Prudent Chriſtian for this very 
purpoſe to have taken all due care to under- 
ſtand. The next thing that recommends a Reli- 
gion to his choice, is its agreeableneſs to Anti- 
5uity. And accordingly he chuſes that which is 
moſt agreeable to the Scuſe and Practice of the 
Primitive Church in its Pureſt Ages, preſuming 
that the ſtreams run cleareſt neareſt the Fountain, 
and conſidering that there is this difference be- 
tween Philoſophical Theories and matters ot 
Faith and Religion, that in the former the mo- 
dern Opinions may be prefer'd, becauſe of new 
Improvements upon further Thought and Expe- 
rience ; whereas the latter depending on Divine 
Revelation, thoſe that are neareſt the time when 
that Revelation was made, may be ſuppoſed in 
the main to underſtand it beſt. But becauſe every 
_ Chriſtian that has Prudence, may yet not have 

Learning enough to judge for himfelt in this, 
matter, he then will have recourſe to thoſe who 
are acquainted with the ſtate of thoſe times, and 
from their account of them take the beſt Light 
that he can for his Information. However, to 
fupply what Dete&s may be on this part, a Pru- 
dent Chriſtian will farther conſider with himſelf 
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the Deen of Chriſtianity, and ſo embrace that 
Particular way of Religion which is moſt agree- 
able to, and beſt anſwers that general Deſign, 
Aſſuring himſelf that that Religion which ſo 
repreſents or explains the particular Doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, as to contradict the general Scope 
and Deſign of it cannot poſlibly be true. As in 
the Inſtance of Antivomianiſm. And therefore 
as a conſequence of this, his Prudence will direct 
him to chuſe that Religion whoſe Principles have 
the greateſt tendency to promote Holineſs of 
Life (that being plainly the great Deſign of 
Chriſtianity) and which will furniſh him with 
the beſt Meaus and Helps for the attaining his 
End, not forgetting to 1mp'ore the Bleſſing and 
Aſſiſtauce of God to bring him thither by the 
proper Was and Veans that lead to it. For we 
have great rea ſon to hope that God who has pre- 
pared for us, fo excellent an End as Happineſs, 
will not be wanting to direct us in the right way 
to it, if we are ſcriouſly willing to walk in it, and 
deſire his Direction. 


S8 EU T. VI. 


How a Prudent Chriſtian governs himſelf with re- 


ſpe# to the World. 


1. THE World being one of thoſe Enemies 
which we reuounce in our Baptiſm, and 

whoſe Friendſhip the Scripture declares to be 
Enmity with God, our Pru ut Chriſtian * 
| ut 
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but think himſelf particularly concern'd to be- 
ware of it, and to guard againſt it. The World 
is an infinite Amaſſment of Evil, enough to load, 
overlay, and diſtract a Man's Thoughts. But 
he conſiders it under a Two-fold Notton, as a 
place wherein he is a ſtranger, and as a place of 
great Danger and Peril. Firſt, As a place wherein 
he is a Stranger. He conſiders as well as knows 
that this is not his Home. Neither the place de- 
ſign'd for him, nor the place where he is to 
abide, nor the place that can give him Reſt and 
Satisfaction. Not the place deſign'd for him. 
God never 7»t:4ed that we ſhould take up our 
final Abode in this World (tho? many *tis to be 
preſumed would not only be content, but glad 
to do fo) but made us for ſomething greater 
than is to be found here, in this Region of Death 
and Miſery, this Circle of Sin and Van ity. That 
he made us for ſomething greater than is to be 
found here is plain, becauſe he has made ns 
greater than any: thing that is here, having given 
us a Nature that is superiour to all the Eni. - 
ments of this World. And as this World is not 
the place deſign'd for him, ſo he knows that it 
is not the place where he is always to abide. Ee 
knows that he has here 20 continuing City, but 
mult remove hence to a better or a worſe place; 
and that in a very little time. When the sun 
has made a few more turns over his head, he 
mult retire to the land of Forgetfuinels, make 
his Bed in the Grave, and. leave ail behind him, 
carrying only the inordinate Deſires of what he 
Z 2 toved 
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loved too well, with him. But that which chicfly 
makes this World a ſtrange place to him, and 
not his proper Home, is that it cannot give him 
any true Reſt and Satisfaction, and that becauſe 
there is no proportion between thoſe Capacitics 
which God has given us, and thoſe thin empty 
Goods which this preſent world entertains us 
with, which like the Sacrifices of the Law, are 
rather Shadows of good things to come, than the 
Subſtance, or ſo much as the Image of thoſe 
things. And 'tis chicfly upon this Confideration 
that our Prudent Chriſtian looks upon this World 
not as his Home, becauſe he cannot have his 
End here, that chief Good which he propoſes, 
and that Happineſs which is to be found in the 
enjoyment of it. And therefore conſidering the 
World (upon all theſe accounts) as a place where- 
in he is a ſtranger, and not his true Home, he 
takes care how he contracts any Fondneſs or Af- 
fection for any of its tranfient Vanities 3 how 
he plunges himfelf into cicher its Cares or Plea- 
fures, but endeavours to live Sans Attachement, 
free and looſe, and without Ingagement, as be- 
comes a Traveller, that is here to day, and gone 
to morrow. Particularly he follows that advice 
of St. Peter, wherein he conſiders all Chriſtians 
as ſo many Travellers, and exhorts them as 
Strangers and Pilgrims,to abſtain from fleſbly Inſts 
which war againſt the Soul. : 
2. But then in the next place he conſiders the 
World not only as a place that js ſtrange and 
foreign to him, but alſo as a place of great Peril 


and 
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and Danger, where he walks among Snares and 


treads upon Traps and Gins. Hz apprehends 1 
great deal of Danger from Serie OojeFs,which 
inflame our Paſſions, ingage our Affections, and 
divert our Minds from thoſe greater and better 
Goods which are more worthy "of them, and only 
can ſatisſie them. He apprehends a great deal 
of danger from the Ill Cuſtoms, Corrupt Ex- 
amples, Falſe Maxims, and Wicke! Principles 
of the World, whereby Mien cg to palliate 
and excuſe their own Wicked Practices, and to 
recommend them to others. As alſo from the 
Pleaſures, Honours, and Profits of the World, 
as being lo many Temptations to Senſuality, 
Pride, and Covetouſneſs. Heapprehends Danger 
in all States and Conditions of Life, in Poverty 
as well as in Wealth, 11 Adverſity as well as in 
Proſperity. in Solitude as well as in Converſation. 
But chiefly in the latter, conſidering not only 
how Vain and Triiling, but alſo how Corrupt, 


Prophane, and Irreligious the Converſation of 
the World for the moſt part is. Upon all which 


Conſiderations our Prudent Chriſtian 1s very 
jealous of the World; and tho' he does not think 
it Necetlary or Expcdient to go out of it, or to 
forſake and abandon, at Human Society, yet he 
is careful how he converſes in it, and will be as 
little concern'd and ingaged with it as he can, 


walking through it as throngh an Infected Place, 


with his Religious Antidotes and Pre ſervatives 
about him. In ſhort he paſſes the time of his 
ſojourning here with fear, and his great and 
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conſtant Care is fo to uſe the World as not to 
abuſe it, and that he may fo paſs through things 
Temporal, as finally not to loſe the things 
Eternal. 

3. As to his choice of his Worldly Condition, 
were he permitted to make it, his Wiſh no doubt 
would be A4gur's Mediocrity, a convenicnt Pro- 
viſion between the Extremes of Poverty and 
Abundance. But every Man cannot be ſo Happy 
as to have his Wiſh in tuis World, tho? God be 
thanked, he may in the other. And therefore 
when we cannot be as we would be here, then 
is the Time and Opportunity of governing our 
ſelves. A little of the World will content a 
Wiſe Man; but if he ſhonld happen to have a 
great deal,, "he will then think himſelf concerfi'd 
to take care of two things. Firlt, not to wow 
Vain and Proud of his Weich, which of 2 
ſorts of Pride is the moſt Ridicnlous and 1 
grounded. And in the Sccond place not to be 
Covetous and Worldly: Mine ed another Vice 
very incident to Rich Mien, tho in none ſo un- 
reaſonable and inexcuſable as in them. And 
indeed it is more unrcafonable 2 1n them than the 
other, there being ſome Pretcnce for their Pride, 
but none at all for their Covetouſneſs. And 
therefore when Rickes increaſe, he will not ſet 
his Heart upon them, but will rather conſider 
where to beſtow, and how to diſpoſe of his Goods 
to the beſt advantage, not that of Private lute- 
reſt, but Public Beneficence, by doing what 


Good with them he can. And that not Only in 
5 | the 


i 
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the way of neceſſary relief to thoſe that are in 
down- right Want, but where he ſecs a good and 
a worthy Perſon labouriug agatn't the Tide o a 
hard World in ſtrait Circumtanccs, there to 
open his hand, and cndeavour to make his Con- 
dition Eaſy and Comfortable. And in this he 
Acts Wiſely as well as Generouſly, by making 
himſelf a Friend of an Enemy, the Mammon 
of Unriehteouſmeſs, by ſending his Wealth before 
him into anothcr World ; and ſince he cannot 
always keep it here, by ſo parting with it, that 
it may be his own for ever. But if his Condi- 
tion be low and ſtrait in the World (which is 
many a Wiſe and Good Man's Lot) then he ſtu- 
dies the divine Art of Chriſtian Contentment, 
and practices Rcfignation to the Will and Wiſe 
Providence of God (who only knows what is 
truly and upon the whole for every Man's good) 
and endeavours to contract not only his Expen- 
ces, but his Deſires too within the narrow com- 
paſs of his Fortune, well knowing that Poverty 
and Riches depend more upon a Man's inward 
than his ontward State, and that the contraction 
of his Deſ-es is the true inlargement of his Mind. 


And that he values more than Riches, and by 


that he lives above the World whatever liis Con- 
dition be in it, being neither Sollicitous for the 
future, nor UTucaſy at the preſent, but in all 
things referring himſelf to God's gracious difpo- 
ſal, and poſſeſſing his Soul in Patience and Thank- 
fulneſs. He knows that the time as ſhort, and 
that it does not ſignify” much what a Man's 

1 Conudi- 
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Condition is here, if it be Happy hereafter. And 
that being his main Concern he 1s not very dif- 
ficult about the ſtates of Life; as a Traveller 
whoſe thoughts are upon the end of his Journey, 
is not much concern'd about the Accommodati- 
ons of the Way. That Traveller he takes himſelf 
to be, and ſo is pleas'd and contented upon very 
reaſonable terms, a tolerable Condition in the 
World, and a comfortable Paſlage ont of it, be- 
ing all that he deſires. 

And thus I have gone through the ſeveral 
(at leaſt principal) parts of Self-oovernment, of 
all Governments the moſt difficult, and ſhewn 
how the Prudent Chriſtian orders and acquits 
himſel? in them all. He conſiders himſelf as a 
little Principality, and the ſeveral Powers and 
Faculties of his Soul and Body as the ſeveral 
Subjects of it, whom he appoints all to their pro- 
per places, and contains within their juſt Bounds 
and Limits, and fees that every one diſcharges 
his reſpective Office, He finds he has great need 
of Covernment, having a diſorder'd Nature, and 
living in a World where there are ſo many Temp- 
tations to provoke it, and therefore while others 
with a reſtleſs Ambition aſpire after State and 
Grandeur, and the Diſtinctions of Quality, and 
think it the greateſt Happineſs to have Rule and 
De Republics, Dominion over their fellow Crea- 
Lib. 9. 4 f. tures, our Prudent Chriſtian aims 
new Dialog. at nothing greater in this World 
than to be able to govern the little Commonwealth 
within himſelf, rw i d marrcar, as Plato . 1 8 
Nin F TH i . where 
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where over a leſſer Charge he exerciſes a far 
greater and more noble Government. 


5. And indeed how Happy would it be for 


the World if all thoſe who have the Priviledge 
ſhall I ſay,or the Burden to govern others, would 
firſt learn thus to govern themſelves. They 
would then have no exorbitant Paſũons to gra- 
_ tifle, or unreaſonable Wills to indulge, or private 
Intereſts to ſerve, and ſo would be at perfect 
liberty to attend their charge, and under no 
Temptation to deſign or proſecute any thing but 
what was for the real good and advantage of it. 
And fo on the other ſide, how Happy would it 
be if al! thoſe who have the more ſafe as well as 
eaſy part of being under Government, would 
alſo learn the ſame Leſſon. For Moral Duty is 
the beſt Foundation for Political Duty, and the 
government of themſelves would be the beſt In- 
ſtructor to teach them to obey their Superiours, 
eſpecially the Civil Magiſtrate, as being the Mi- 
niſter of God, and having his Power and Autho- 
rity from God, the only Fountain of it, to whom 
they would then be ſubje& not only for Wrath, 
but alſo for Conſcience ſake, as having their 
own Paſſions under dne Order and Government, 
which are the Seeds ot all Diſloyalty and Rebel- 
lion. In ſhort, he that governs himſelf well is 
fitteſt to Rule, and the ſame is alſo fitteſt to 
Obey ; and thus while the govern'd and the go- 
verning part of the World did their Duty, the 


whole would be Order and Harmony, and they 


would be both of them Happy in themſelves, and 
in one another. CHAP. 
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CHAP, VIII. 


Containing a Perſwaſioe to the Study of 
true Chriſ ian Wiſdom, with ſome Pru- 
dential Advices relating to the Practice 


of Chriſtian Life. 


I. Aving thus Jaid the Principles of Chri- 
I ftian Wiſdom, and ſhewn ſome of the 
good effects of it in the government of Human 
Life, one would think there ſhould be no great 
need of a ſet Addreſs to perſwade Men to the 
Study of it, that ſceming much the ſame thing 
as to perſwade them to be Ie or Happy. And 
yet ſince Wiſdom her ſelf complains of her 
Contempt and great Neglect in a very paſſionate 
Ex poſtulation; How long ye ferple once will je 
love frrplicity ? And the ſcorners delight in their 
fSeorning, and fools hate knowledge 2 Prov. I. 22. 
As much as to ſay, how long will ye be impo— 
ſed upon by the Deceits of the World,the Fleſh, 
and the Devil, and not underſtand your own 
Intereſts, nor care to be made Wiſer ? And ſince 
common Obſervation and Experience ſhews this 
complaint to be hat too juſt, conſidering the 
many Occaſions Men continuaily give for it, by 
the Infinite Follies and Indiſcretions which they 
daily commit, and the Wicked and Statfal-Cour- 
ſes which they obſtinately perſiſt in, as Wiſdom 
agnin 
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again complains, that they ſet at raugbt all her. 
counſel, and mould none of her reproof, ver. 25. 

And again, that they hated knowledge, and did 

not chooſe the fear of the Lord, ver. 29. I ſay, 

upon theſe Conſiderations, a Perſwaſive to the 

ſtudy of Chriſtian Wiſdom is ſo far from being 

needleſs, that I do not know any thing, except 

it be the Praclice of it, that is more neceſſary. 

2. Now the firſt Conſideration that I ſhall offer 
to recommend the ſtudy of this Wiſdom, is, that 
it is an attainable Wiſdow. There are a great 
many things which curious and inquiſitive Men 
out of an immoderate Thirſt after Knowledge, 
or the Reputation of it, imploy their ſearch and 
ſtudy about, which after all, they can never hope 
to Maſter, but muſt fit down, if not with a con- 
tented, yet with an unavoidable 1gnorance of. 
Which indeed is a great fault in thoſe that are 
guilty of it, however, the partial Favour which 
the World ſhews to any thing that Jooks like 
Lrarning, may hinder it from being cenſured as 
it deſerves. But now this is not the Caſe as to 
| the preſent Concern. Chriſtian Wiſdom is an at- 
| tainable thing, and whoſe Acquiſition depends 
not ſo much upon great Parts, as a willing and 
well temper'd Mind. Speculation indeed is infi- 
nite, aud the Hof Truth has no Bottom, and 
as the Well is deep, ſo a great many have nothing 
to draw with, as the Woman of Samaria told her 
Divine Supplicant, 70% 4. 11. but *tis not ſo as 
to Practical Wiſdom, which is more like a Fun- 
tain than a Vell, lying open and within common 
EO reach, 
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reach. Here every one that truly thirſts may 
draw, and he that will draw may drink; for 'tis 
but for a Man to apply his Mind to the actual 
Conſideration of what he Habitually knows, and 
the work is done. No extraordinary parts are 
here required, but ſome Care, and ſome Pains, 
and ſome Diligence there is, and with that it is 
to be attain'd ; an eaſie Price for ſo precious a 
Treaſure. And *tis at this very Price that Wiſdom 
offers her ſelt. My Son, if thou wilt receive my 
words, and hide my commanaments with thee + ſo 
that thou incline thine ear unto wiſdom, aud apply 


thine heart ts underifanding : yea, if then crieſt 


after knowledge, and lifteſt up thy voice for u1:der- 
ſtanding © if thou ſeekeſt her as filver, and ſcarcheſt 
for her as ſor hid treaſures + then fha't thou urder> 


fand the fear of the Lorcl, and find the knowledge 


of God, Prov. 2. 1. Again, Wiſdom expreſles 


her ſelf as if ſhe were willing to be found, and 
even wanted to be ſought aiter. I love them that 
love me, and thoſe that ſeef me carly ſhall find me, 
Prov. 8. 17. Now this is a very inconraging 
Motive to perſwade us to the ſtudy of Chriſtian 
Wiſdom that tis a thing attainavle by our ſtudy, 
and that if we do in good carneſt apply our 
ſelves to the ſearch and ſtudy of it we ſhall not 
take labour in vain, as we too often do in the 


ſearch of other things, but ſhall certainly reap 


the fruits of it. Men may ſeck for Silver, and 


not find it, and ſearch for hid Treaſures without 
being able to break in upon their dark Retire- 
ments, which is a great Damp and Diſcourage- 

ment 
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ment to all ſuch Inquiries, and yet Men are not 
diſcouraged, but will ſearch notwithſtanding. 
How much more then ſhould we ſearch after 
Wiſdom, when we ate ſure not to be diſappointed 
in our ſearch. 
But may we not be ſo in our funding? That 
— We is the Queſtion, and upon this all turns. 
There are a great many things that are attainable 
by dur labour, which are not worth our labour 
to attain ; a: d which when we have them we 
ſind our ſelves diſappointed 7» them. Now in— 
deed if this be the Caſe here, I muſt own there 
is nothing whereon to ground our Perſwaſive to 
the ſtudy of Wiſdom, but rather a great deal of 
Reaſon to diſſwade from it, as well as from any 
other unprofitable ſtudy. And indeed one would 
think that Wiſdom were ſo by the little eſteem 
that is had of it iu the World, and the far leſs 
Application that is made to the ſtudy of it, even 
among thoſe that are ſtudiouſly inclined, and 
whoſe Profeſſion and Buſineſs is Study. All 
other Arts and Sciences are ſtudied, and no la- 
bour is thought too much to make vs even indit- 
ferently qualify 'd in them; they have their Pro- 
fellOrs, and they have their Face and who 
is there almoſt that is not one or the other of 
them, bat the School of Wiſdom is but little 
frequented, and has but few Scholars, and that 
tho? ſhe her ſelf be the Profeſlor that teaches 
there. Sq trac is it what ſhe comolains, They 
moulil none of my Counſel, they 1efpiſed all my Re. 
Prof, Prov. 1 30. | 
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4. By this one would think that Wiſdom were 
not worth ſtudying. But ſo far the contrary, 
that nothing more. For what is there that is 
worth ſtudying, if Wiſdom be not ? Wiflom 
that ſhews a Man his true End, and directs him 
how and by what Means to atiain it. That is of 
abſolute neceſſity to a Good and Vertuous Life, 
and which alone (with the Grace of God) is 
ſufficient to carry us through all the weary Stages 
of it, as being effectually ſerviceable io fortify 
and ſecure our Vertue againſt all Temptations, 
Wiſdom that keeps the World in Order, and 
makes living in it a Bleſſing, that is the Parent 
of Laws, and the Foundation of Government, 
and the great U pholder and Swcetner of all So- 
ciety. Wildom that teaches a Man how to Obey, 
and how to Govern, even that ungovernable 
Creature 7zifelf, to moderate his Faſſions, to 
diſpoſe of his Affairs, to compoſe his Manners, 
to manage himſelf well in all States, Relations, 
and Circumſtances of Life, and to regulate the 
whole courſe of it. In a word, Wiſdom that 
teaches a Man to know God and Eimſelf, and by 
the bright and ſhining Paths of Vertue Jeads him 
to Everlaſting Glory and Happineſs. Now what 
is there, or what can there be more excellent 
than this? Verzze muſt not be brought into com- 
petition with it, for that and Wiſdom are. both 
of a fide. Leerning cannot compare with it, 
ſince a Man may be Happy without that, and 
Miſerable with it, neither of which can be ſaid 
of Wiſdom. Rzches and Honour I 

the 
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the regard that is paid to them, and to them 
that have the fortune to have them, are but pi- 
tiful things, that deſerve not ſo much as to 
come into the Ballance with Wiſdozr. But if 
any one ſhall pretend to weigh them againſt it, | 
let him hear how a wiſer Man than himſelf ſtates | 
the Compariſon as to one of them, and the ſame | 
anſwer will ſerve for both. Wiſdom is a defence, | 
and Money is a defince. But the excelliency of 
Knowledge is, that Viſdom groeth Iife to them 
that have it, Eccleſ. 7. 12. This it ſeems is the 
Advantage that comes by Wiſdom, that we are 
conducted by it to our true End, and poſſeſs'd 
of Eternal Happineſs, Which one ſingle Con- 
fideration is enough to ſet Wiſdom above all 
other things, let their Excellencies or Advanta- 
ges be what they wil! as to this World. The 
whole of which as we learn irom our Saviour 
cannot weigh with the worth of a Soul, nor 
confequently with that Wiſdom whereby its | 
Happineſs is ſecured. And accordingly Solomon | 
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compares Wiſdom to the great Paradiſſacal Elixir, 
telling us that ſhe is a Tree of Life to them that 
lay hold upon her, and thence pronounces him 
Fappy that retains her, which 1s more than can 
be ſaid of the whole World beſides. 

5. For this Reaſon it is that Solomon inlarges 
ſo much upon the Excellency of Wiſdom, both 
Abſolutely and Comparatively, and exhorts with a if 
moſt Paſſionate Earneſtneſs to the ſtudy of it, i! 
Telling us among other things already men- | 
tion'd, that the Merchandize ef it is better than iP 
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the Merchandize of Silver, and the gain thercof 
than fine gold, and that all the things we can 
defire are not to be compared unto her, and in 
one word that it is the principal thing. And 
therefore ſays he, get wiſdom, and with all thy 
getting get underſtanding. With all thy getting, 
as much as to ſay, whatever thou getteſt, or 
with the expence ot all that thou haſt gotten, get 
Wiſdom,as being of infinite more value than it all, 
In like manner as our Saviour ſays of the Treaſure 
hid in the Field, Mat. 13. of the one pearl of 
great price which the Merchant bought with the 
price of all that he had. And indeed he is a 
wife Merchant that purchaſes Wiſdom at any 
rate, tho' it be with the expence of all he has 
beſides, as being aſſured that it can never be 
bought too dear. Gold may, as 'tis in the Pro- 
verb, and ſo may Land, and ſo may Honour and 
Greatneſs, and if we will believe our Saviour,fo 
may the whole world, if the Price of it be a 
Man's Soul, but Wiſdom can never be over 
bought, and 'tis a Contradiction for him that 
has it ever to repent his Bargain, for if he does 
tis plain that he has it not, ſince if he had it, he 
would underſtand the value of it better. There- 
fore again get Wiſdom, and with all thy getting 
get Underſtanding. If we get Wiſdom 'tis no 
matter what elſe we loſe ; and if we loſe Wil- 
dom it matters as little what elſe we get, and 
indeed it matters not much what we get or loſe, 
if we get that which directs us in the way ot 
Vertue, and Brings us to Happineſs, which gives 
us Life, and teaches us how to Live. 6. Eſpe- 
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6. Eſpecially in ſuch an Evil and Dangerous 
World as this 1s. The world is at all times a 
dangerous Sea, and he had need be a okilful Ma- 
riner that ſhall ſteer his courſe through the trou- 
bleſome and threatning waves of it. But the 
preſent Age affords peculiar Difficulties and 
Temptations for Chriſtian Vertue to contend 
with, and ſuch as require a more than ordinary 
meaſure of Chriſtian Wiſdom and Prudence to 
qualify a Man to ingage with them, and ſo-72 
even to ſpeak of them. "However, this 1 hope 
we may have leave to ſay, that *tis a very bad 
World, and a very hazardous Age even for a 
good honeſt Man to live in, and that whatever 
elſe is out of Danger, yet that Goodneſs and 
Honeſty, Chriſtian Vertue and Practice, yea and 
Faith too, were never in more. Twas both 
the Character and the Complaint of our former 
bad Times that Men did not live up to their 
Principles, but while they believ'd, or at leaſt 
profeſd well, they acted ill, and were looſe am. 
Jewd i in their Practices. But now the great fault 
is that Men live too much according to their 
Principles, being as corrupt in them as they are 
in the other, having added bad Principles to their 
bad Practices for the Maintenance and Support 
of them. Nor are they content to enjoy theſe 
bad Principles to themſelves as a Private Fund 
of Wickedne(s, but leſt a due improvement of 
them ſhould not be made to ſerve the Cauſe of 
Livertiniſm. take care to diſperſe and communi- 
cate them for Public Edification, that they may 
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build themſelves and others up, not in their Holy 
Faith, but in their Prophane I»fidelity. We pri- 
vate Chriſtians can only lament and complain 
of theſe things, and wiſh that they who can do 
more, would; but in the mean time what need 
have we of a good Light to guide and dirc& our 
ſteps in ſuch bad and difficult ways, and accord- 
ingly to apply our ſelves to the ſtudy of Wiſ— 
dom, not that NHorldly Wiſdom which is Fooliſh- 
neſs with God, I mean the little Politic Cunning 
of 7ime-ſervins, of avoiding Trouble and Per- 
ſecution by receding from our Principles (ac- 
cording to the Maxims of the Groſtic Policy) or 
of getting or keeping Preferments by unworthy 
Compliauces, but of that true Chriſizan II iſclom 
which will direct us at ail times to refuſe the 
Evil and chuſe the Good, and teach us to deny 
all Ungodlineſs and worldly Luſts, thoſe inordi- 
nate Deſires of worldly things which tempt Me: 
to proſtitute their Conſciences to their Advan- 
rage, and to live fo Soberly, Righteouſly and 
Godly in this preſent world, that we may live 
tor ever Happily in the world to come. 

7. This is the great Leſſor that Wiſdom teaches, 
and 'tis infinitely worth our while to go to her 
School that we may learn it of her. For we can 
learn it no where elſe, and learn it we needs 
muſt, unleſs we will proſefledly ſet up for Self- 
Hatred, and neglect our ſelves in the moſt im- 
portant Tntereſt and Concernment that we have, 
Let us therefore take Wiſdom for our Miſtreſs, 
and ſubmit our ſelves to her Diſcipline, and be 
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as willing to learn of her as ſhe is to teach. She 
invites us to come into her Diſcipleſbip. Urto 
you O Men, I call, and my Voice js to the Sons o 
Men. O ye ſimple underſtand Wiſdom, and ye 
fools be ye of an underſtanding heart. Receive my Iu- 
ſtrution and not Silver and Knowledge rather than 
choice Gold, Prov. 8. 4 5, 10. Again, Fearhen 
unto me O ye Children for bleſſed are they that beep 
my ways. Hear Inſtruction, ant be wife, aud re- 
fuſe it not, ver. 32, 33. And as ſhe invites us to 
learn of her, fo ſhe tells us how happy they are 
who do Bleſſed is the r2an that heareth =, watch- 
ing daily at my Gates, waiting at the poſts of u 
doors. For whoſo findeth we findeth life, and fhall 
obtain favour of the Lord, ver. 34, 35. But if 
neither of theſe will move us, neither her inviting 
us to learn, nor the Happineſs of receiving her 
Inſtructions, yet at leaſt let us be perſwaded by 
the Calamity which -ſhe Hhreatens to thoſe that 
ſcornfully or careleſly refuſe them. For thus 
Wiſdom threatens her Deſpiſers. Hecauſè 1 hade 
calPd, and ye refuſed, I have ſtreteh'd out my hand, 
and no man regarded. But ye have ſet at nought 
all my Counſel, and would none of my Reproof I 
alſo will laugh at jour Calamity, aui mock when 
your Fear cometh, &c. Prov. 1. . 4, 27, 26. And 
ſhe farther lets them know that ſince they would 
not take her directions, but profcrd their own 
ways before hers, they ſkond now have exoreh 
of them. 7hercfore ſhal! they cat of ihe fruit 77 
their own way, and be Hill with their om Devi- 
ces, Ver. 31. And when Men have had their fill 
T2 23 of 
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of their own ways, and have experienc'd the 
miſerable Fruits of them, they will then wiſh they 
had follow'd the Counſel, and walk'd in the 
ways of Wiſdom. 

Which ſupplies us with this further Conſi- 
deration to perſwade us to the ſerious ſtudy of 
it, that if we do not now apply our ſelves to it, 
we ſhall hereafter molt earneſtly wiſh that we 
had. I know no other ſtudy hardly, the negle& 
of which we ſhall rally repent of. He that has 
not ſtudy'd Mathematics ſuppoſe, tho* he muſt 
look upon himſelf as the leſs accompliſh'd, and 
may perhaps for ſome time while he lives, refl:& 
upon himſelf with ſome blame for the neglect of 
ſo noble a Science ; yet when he comes towards 
the concluding Scene of his Life, and that of 
Eternity begins to onen, I preſume he will not 
then think this a neglect worth his repenting of. 
And fo as to other Studies. But he that has not 
applied himfelt to the ſtudy of Hiſdom, will 
then moſt certainly wiſh that he had, repent of 
his Neglect, and condemn himſelf for it, and 
think it the greateſt Happineſs in the world if 
he could exchange all the Sciences he is Maſter 
. of, be they never fo many, for this one only, 
the great Science of Life, That which Socrates 
fo devoted himſelf to, and for the intire regard 
he had to it, diſmiſſing all others, and applying 
himſelf only to this, was pronounced by the 
Oracle to be the wiſeſt Man upon Earth. A 
Judgment worthy of the God of Miſdom. For 
indeed this is the Science that will ſtand by her 
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and receive our laſt and beſt Approbation, when 
other things that are more in the vogue of the 
world, and make a greater ſhew and noiſe, and 
which we our ſelves perhaps once liked better 
when we knew leſs,will not find ſo great a ſhare 
in our eſteem. We ſhall not always reliſh Noti- 
ont, new Syſtemes and Hypotheſes will not always 
pleaſe us, the days will come when we ſhall fay, 
we have no pleaſure in them; but as for true Wil- 
dom, that Wiſdom which is from above, and 
will if duly ſtudy'd and practiced, tranſlate us 
thither ; this will pleaſe and reliſh with us to 
the very laſt, and more at laſt than ever. When 
other things leave us, Wiſdom will ſtay behind 
with us, and more than ſupply their Loſs ; and 
when we have outlived the Pleaſures of the 
World, or are too wiſe to reliſh them, then will 
Wiſdom be in the greateſt Eſteem with us, and 
have moſt of our Love and Delight, as being 
the only thing of all our Acquirements whoſe 
Poſſeſſion aud Enjoyment too is Immortal. 

G. When the Gaicties and Fleaſures, the Va- 
nities and Follies of Youth are over (for Folly 
will not always pleaſe) and even the more grave 
and ſerious Studies and Entertainments of Man- 
hood appear to us but as more ſolemn Trifles, when 
Ambition and Politics ſhall grow out of date 
with us, and we fhall not think our ſelves ſo 
much concern'd with the World as to be further 
ingaged in any of its Plats or Intrigues, when 
even Covetonſneſs it ſelf, the laſt Folly that for- 
ſakes vs, becauſe it begins fo late, and that often 
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ſettles upon the Dregs and Lees of Life, as upon 
a firm and immoveable ground, when yet even 
this cleaving Folly ſhall uncling and drop from 
us, when the World it ſelf ſhall be a Burthen to 
us, and even we ſhall be a Burthen to our ſelves ; 
then ſhall the remembrance of Wiſdom be ſweet 
to us, and we ſhall delight in her Converſation, 
and cvery ſtep which we have taken in her ways 
will refreſh us with a particular Pleaſure, and 
afford us more true Comfort and Satisfaction than 
all the little things in the world beſides. They 
that have been ſtrangers to Wiſdom before, ard 
never had any regard to her Counſels, will be 
ready to claim acquaintance with her then, and 
to ſay unto Wiſdom thou art my Siſter, and to call 
Onderſlanding their Kinſwoman, Prov. 7. 4. when 
perhaps fe will not be ſo forward to own them, 
as they are to pretend Familiarity with her. And 
therefore Happy is he that has contracted a 
Friendſhip with her 12 the days of his Health 
and Strength, that he may not then be diſown'd 
by her when he wants her Favour, nor then have 
it for his Buſineſs to make court to her when he 
ſnould enjoy her love, nor then be concern'd to 
ſtudy and learn Wiſdom, when he ſhould be 
actually Viſe, and have the Benefit and Comfort 
of her Light, to guide him through the valley 
of the ſhadow of Death. In order to which, we 


Should do well always to carr 
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of bis 2d Epiſtle. about us that excellent Advice of 
1859 St. Bernard which I take to be a 
grxcat Rule of Chriſtian Fradence, Ide lætari in 
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Adolefcentia unde in Senectute non peniteat. To re- 
joyce and take Pleaſure in thoſe things when we are 

Young, which we ſhall not repent of in our Old Age. 
10. Happy then is he that ſeeks Wiſdom, and 
Happier yet is he that finds it. Happy is he that 
finds it early, that the main courſe of his Life 
may have the advantage of it ; and Happy 1s he 
(tho? not ſo Happy) that finds it late, who is fo 
tortunate as even in his Old, Age to grow wiſe, 
and have a juſt Senſe and right No- p19 de te. 
tion of things. So ſays the Philo- Tb. z. In in- 
ſo her Lyne os #2) arnlas Da ebay greſuDiale.i. 

P „ Ge-vnew os x s F 
s H”; d KH T0535 Meg TAGE ATT | For indeed ſo 
excellent a Treaſure is Wiſdom, and fo many 
other excellent things are contain'd in it, and 
fo few there are that are ever poſſeſo'd of it, that 
at any time of our Day to find it, tho' it be in 
the Evening of it, muſt needs be accounted a 
great Happineſs. But tho? he is a Happy Man 
that finds it then, Happier than he that finds a 
Kingdom, yet he is not a I; iſe Man that defers 
ſeeking for it till then, ſince that is not only to 
loſe the benefit of it for the greateſt part of his 
Life, but to run the hazard whether it ſhall ever 
be found. ?Tis one degree of Wiſdom there- 
fore to apply our ſelves betimes to the ſtudy and 
ſearch of it, and he that docs ſo has a double 
advantage, one in that he is like to have the 
longer uſe of it, and another in that he is alſo 
more likely to find it. The Seaſon, the length 
of Time, the Diligence that is uſed, all naturally 
concur to make our early inquiries more ſucceſs- 
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ful, beſides the favourable influence of Heaven 
upon our Endeavours, Wiſdom having left a 
particular Pleſſing upon the Head of all ſuch di- 
ligent Inquirers, I hey that ſeck me early ſhall find 
me, Prov. 8 17, But alas Divine Wiſdom, who 
accepts thy Invitation ? Our early ſearches are 
for Plealures, Wealth, Worldly Greatneſs, and 
Human Learning, and if we ſeek thee, 'tis in the 
Evening of Life, when we have hardly Light 
enough to find thee. When we have done liv- 
ing, then we are for knowing how to live. This 
is our Fooliſhneſs, and what a Fooliſhneſs is it, 
to ſtudy ſo late, what we are concern'd to know 
ſo ſoon. | 

11. I ſhall now conclude all with a few Pru- 
dential Advices relating to the Practice of Chri- 
ſtian Life. Many Conſiderations of this kind 
have been touch'd upon already, and may be 
further gather'd from the ſeveral parts of tłe 
foregoing Diſcourſe,and therefore the fewer will 
ſuffice here. Of which the firſt ſhall be that Cau- 
tion of the Apoſtle, /o walk circumſpetly, not as 
fools but as wiſe, Eph. 5.15. With Care, Cau- 
tion, and Exactneſs, Warily and Heedfully, not 
with that Warineſs which ſome ſpeak of when 
they ſay, if not Chailly, yet at leaſt Cantionſly, 
that's a Maxim of worldly Prudence, uſed by 
thoſe who would turn Religion into Politics, but 
with ſuch a true conſcientious Warineſs as may 


| ſ:rve to make us indeed Chaſte and Pure, and 


every thing elſe that's good. And this the Apo- 
ftle makes a part 7 Chriſtian Prudence, intima- 
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ting to us that circumſpect walking is wiſe walk- 
ing, not as fools but as wiſe, ſuch walking as the 
Wiſdom of God recommends to us as the Fence 
and Guard of our Innocence and Vertue, and 
ſuch alſo. as beſpeaks us to be truly wiſe and 
conſiderate Men, duly apprehenſive of our Con- 
dition, and of the Danger we are in. Which 
indeed mult be allow'd to be very great, conſider- 
ing that beſides the inordinate diſpoſition of our 
own Corrupt Nature, and the wickedneſs of the 
world we live in, we have alſo the Apoſtate 
Angel, the Prince of Darkneſs for our Profeſt 
Enemy, even our Adverſary the Devil, who as 
a roaring Lyon, walketh about ſeeking whom he may 
devour, 1 Pet. 5. 8. He does not ſtay till the 
Prey comes in his way, but ſeeks after it, and 
that not in one place, but walks about, ſeeking 
who is fit to be made a Prey of, whoſe Idleneſs 
or want of Employment, or whoſe Buſineſs, 
Trade, or Profeſſion, or whoſe Temper or Con- 
ſtitation, or whoſe Age, or whoſe Careleſneſs 
or Preſumption may give him any advantage 
againſt him. He begins with us very early, laying 
his ſiege againſt us in our very Infancy. Then 
he tempts us with ſez/#ble ObjeFs, by infuſing the 
love of them into our Minds, for which purpoſe 
he has then a particular Advantage. For Reaſon 
is then in a dead Sleep, and Senſe is altogether as 
much awake, being then in its greateſt Perfection, 
by reaſon of the fineneſs of the Blood and Spi- 
rits,and the tenderneſs of the Parts, which yield- 
ing then very eaſily to the impreſſions of ſenſible 
| NE | Objects 
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Objects by degrees indear them to ns, and lay 
the Foundation of that Friendſhip with the world 
which is enmity with God, Jam. 4. 4. Well, this 
Thoughtleſs Age paſles, and is ſucceeded by 
Childhood and Youth. And then indeed Rea- 
fon begins to awake, but (ſo faſt was our ſleep) 
we awake but ſlowly, and in all that time are 
not perfectly awake, but as it were between 
fleeping and waking, yawning and ſtretching.and 
rubbing our Eyes, like a Man waking out of a 
deep flzep, and which ſtill hangs as a weight 
upon his Temples. But all this while our Paſſi- 
ons are very ſtrong, much too ſtrong for our 
weak Reaſon then to govern, which accordingly 
the Devil makes his advantage of, and then 
tempts us with the baits of Serſuality, thoſe 
Youthful Lufts St. Paul ſpeaks of, 2 Tim. 2. 22. 
This Boiſterous Seaſon alſo blows over, and is 
follow'd by Manhood and the maturer Age.And 
now indeed Reaſon is ſtronger and our Paſſions 
grow cooler, and ſo the Devil-changes his Temp- 
tations of Fleſhly Luſts, for the more Manly Sins 
of Pride and Ambition, his own ,proper Vice, 
whereby he was betray'd himſelf, and wherewith 
he aſſaulted even the Son of God. And now he takes 
us up into an excceding high Mountam, that of 
our own vain towring Imagination, and ſhews 
us the Grandeur and Glory of the World, and 
. would fain perſwade us what a Happineſs it would 
4 be if we could but make a part in that glittering 
14 Scene of Vanity. Well, but neither this Seaſon, 
If nor this Temptation will Jaſt always. Our Sun 
| 
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after ſome ſtay in this Solſtice begins to decline, 
014 Age comes on, the Winter of our Year, or 
rather the Evening of our ſhort day. And now 
our Reaſon begins to grow heavy and fleepy 
again, as people uſe to do towards the Evening, 
and our Paſſions alſo flag with it, and begin to 
hang their wings,and like wearied Birds to make 
their flight nearer the Earth, as not being able 
to bear up in the Higher Regions. We are now 
no longer, fit for the entertainments of Luſt, or 
the aſpirings of Ambition, and having lived a 
great while in the World, and ſeen what little 
dependance there is upon Kindneſs or Friendſhip, 
having loft ſome of our Friends, and proved the 
inſincerity of the reſt, this Experience of the 
World's Falſhood,together with the natural ſink- 
ing of our own Spirits, makes us grow Timorous 
and Jealous, Diſtruſtful and Cunning, and Sol- 
licitons to make proviſion for our ſelves in this 
forlorn and forſaken ſtate, and fo now we ſtand 
fairly diſpoſed for the Temptation of Covetouſreſs. 
And accordingly the Devil now takes us by this 
Handle, the only one almoſt that we have left 
to be taken hold of by, and draws us into the 
ſnare of that fottiſh and poor-ſpirited Vice, the 
Vice of Covetouſneſs, which now reigns the 
more abſolutely over us, as having us almoſt in- 
tirely to it ſelf, without much competition from 
other Vices. And thus our Adverſary the Devil 
is always intent upon our ruin, meeting us at 
every turn of our Lives, and ſuiting his Temp- 
tations to the ſeveral States and Conditions of 
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them. If we have any ſide weaker than other, 
he preſently diſcovers it, and plants his Batteries 
againſt it. And therefore ſince we have ſuch an 
Enemy lying in wait for us, and are on all ſides 
ſurrounded with ſo many Dangers, it cannot but 
be a very adviſable part of Chriſtian Prudence to 
take heed to our ſelves, and to our ways, and as 
the Apoſtle ſays to walk Circumſpeckly, not as 

Fools, as thoſe who underſtand not t emſelves, 
nor their Duty, nor their Danger, but as Wiſe 
Men, who know the worth of their Souls, and 
the infinite Hazards to which they are continually 
expoſed, and from which (next to the Grace of 
God) nothing but an extraordinary Caution and 
Circumſpection can ſecure them. 

12. And becauſe theie Dangers are chiefly from 
ſenſible Objects, which ſupply the Devil with Ma- 
terials for his Temptations, the next Prudential 
Advice for the advantage of Chriſtian Life ſhall 
be another Apoſtolica] Rule, to walk by faith, and 
not by ſight, 2 Cor. 5. 7. To lire 5 order 
our Converſation not by what we fee of this 
World, but by what we believe and expect of 
the next. — Senſe is the general Meaſure 
of Life, and tho? ſome fei may think and reaſon 
above it, yet moſt Men Iive by it as much almoſt 
as thoſe Creatures do which have no higher Prin- 
ciple. What Senſe tells them, that they believe, 
and what Senſe repreſents to them as Good that 
they chuſe and embrace, and what Senſe repre- 
{ents to them as Evil, that they refuſe, and what 
neither pleaſes nor diſpleaſes Senſe, that is as 

no- 
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nothing to them. But this is not the way to 
live like Mex, much Jeſs like Chriſtians. For 
there are a great many things that are good and 
agreeable to Senſe which are contrary to Reaſou 
and Religion. Not that Pleaſure of Senſe is in 
it ſelf abſolutely Evil as ſuch; no, neither Reli- 
ou nor Philoſophy will allow that. But it 
ecomes Evil in Inordinate Circumſtances, or 
when it unfits us for, or deprives us of a greater 
Good. But even then when it does ſo, it is ſtill 
as agrecable to Sexſe as when it does not. So 
that if we ſhould follow Senſe, and make that 
our Meaſure, chuſing what Senſe repreſents as 
Good, and refuſing what Senſe repreſents as 


Evil, we ſhould quickly run into all the Diſorder | 


and Confuſion imaginable Even with reſpect 
to our Bodies, which would ofrentimes take 
Poiſon as agreeable, and reje& wholſome Phyſic 
as ungrateful, much more with reſpect to our 
Souls, There is a neceſſity therefore of renoun- 
cing this meaſure of Living, and of walking by 
another Rule, if we will walk in that ſtrait way 
that leads to our End. We mult not walk by 
Senſe, no nor altogether by our Reaſox neither, 
fo as to make that the meaſure of Truth, and to 
believe only what that can comprehend, but by 
Faith, by what God has reveaPd to ns of the 
other Wofld, and by what as Chriſtians we be- 
lieve of it. We ſhould not loo at the things 
that are ſeen (for there is nothing to be ſeen here 
but Vanity, Sin, and Miſery) bat at the things 
that are not ſeen, 2 Cor. 4. 18. Becauſe the things 

that 
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that are ſeen are Temporal, and ſo do not affect 


our Final State ; but the things which are not 
ſeen are Eternal, and ſo the proper Objects of 


an Happineſs that is never to expire. In ſhort, 


we ſhould not walk by preſent appearances, but have 
onr Eye upon the other World, and reckon that 
only Good which ſerves to make us Happy there and 
that Evil which ſerves to make us Miſcrable Here, 
and by this means we ſhall purſue our true Good, 


and avoid our trne Evil, which is the Sum of all 


that Chriſtian Prudence is concern'd to do. 

13. To further and aſſiſt us in which diſcreet 
Practice it may be a very proper and ſerviccable 
Reſolution, ot to walk by Example, Lut by Rule. 
For this is the right way to ſever and divide 
Good from Evil, fo as to avoid that which is 
traly Evil, and embrace what is truly Good. For 
in Example theſe things are often confounded, 
that being many times avoided as Evil which is 
truly Good, and that embraced as Good which 
is truly Evil. Which is alſo as applicable to the 
common Maxims, Notions, and Meaſures of the 
World, which is often Guilty of that Perverſe 
and Corrupt Practice of calling Evil Good, and 
Good Evil, and of putting Darkneſs for Light, 
and Light for Darkneſs. But in the Rule this 
Confuſion is never committed, but Good and 
Evil are faithfully deſcribed to us according to 
their true and real Differences, and by plain and 
very diſtingnithable Colours. The Rule can ne- 


ver deceive us, Fxamples may. And therefore 


if we will walk right, and go directly on to our 
| End, 
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End, we ſhould walk by Rule, the Rule of God's 
Word, and not by Example. Not that Example 
is not to be follow'd, for there are a great many 
good Examples, and which both deſerve and re- 
quire our Imitation, but that it is not to be fol- 
low'd Alſolutely, unleſs we could find an Exam- 
ple as perfect as the Rule, which is not now to 
be expected. Indeed one ſuch Example the 
World once had, and we have the greater Lines 
of it (till in the Evangelical Records, and ſuch 
an Example might be follow d Abſolutely, and 
therefore ſays he that gave us that Example, He 
that followeth re, ſhall not walk in Darkneſs, John 
9. 12. But there is no ſuch Example beſides that 
may be follow'd Abſolutely, nor ever was. And 
if no particular Example merely Human is abſo- 
lutely to be follow'd, much leſs is Example in 
general, eſpecially in this degenerate Age and 
corrupt ſtate of the Church. Indeed in the Pri- 
mitive times hen Men generally endeavour'd to 
live as they believ'd, and to walk by their Rule, 
in ſo much that as Origen tells Celſus, 8 
even the worſt Chriſtians were far cin. 
better than other People, *twas much 

ſafer following. Example than it is now. And yet 
even then, Example could not be ſet up as the 
Meaſure and Standard of Chriſtian Life. But 'tis 
ſo far from that now, that one of the readieſt 
ways of becoming 2 Good and Vertuous Man is 
to live contrary to the Example of the World, fo 
very Wicked and Corrupt is it both in its Prin— 
ciples and Practices. And therefore tho' where- 


ever 
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ever we ſee a good Example, we ſhould do well 
to follow it, yet we ſhonld by no means ſet up 
Example as the Meaſure of Life, nor conſider ſo 
much what Men generally do, as what by our 
Chriſtian Rule is juſt and right and fit to be done, 
not minding the Road that is moſt beaten, but 
which is the righteſt way to our End. Indeed 
in common Travelling, the moſt beaten ways are 
moſt likely to be right, becauſe "tis not to be 
ſuppoſed that ſo many Travellers ſhould withont 
Temptation take a wrong way to a Place, But 
in the Road of Life *tis far otherwiſe. Here the 
more beaten any way is, the more reaſon we 
have to preſume it falſe, that it is not that u ay 
which leads to Life, which our Saviour deſcribes 
by its own narrowneſs, and by the fewneſs of 
thoſe that fiad it. 

14. But tho' we ſhould not live by Example, 
yet we ſhould do well to endeavour to live Ex- 
emplary Lives, and to do our Duty in the beſt 
manner that we can. This I have already conſi- 
der'd as it is a Means to increaſe our Future 
Happineſs, becauſe Goodneſs being the natural 
Qualification for Happineſs, the better we are the 
Happier we ſhall be; but I here conſider it as 
*tis a Means to the doing of our Duty, and the 
making us lead good Chriſtian Lives. He that 

would hit the Mark, eſpecially if he be at a hook 

diſtance from it, commonly takes his aim above 

it, allowing for the ſinking of his Arrow. Now 

this is our Caſe. We may be ſaid to be at a 

great diſtance from our Duty, conſidering how 
| natu- 
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naturally indiſpoſed we are for the doing of it. 
And therefore the more our Moral Indiſpoſition 
is; we ſhould take our aim the higher. He that 
would Live well, ſhould intend and endeavour 
to Live very well, and he that would be Good, 
ſhould aim and endeavour to be Fxcellent, to ex- 
cel not only others, but Ei-y{clf. And there is 
this further Advantage in taking a high Aim, in 
deſigning Excellence and Perfection, becauſe we 
(hall then be the more ſenſible of our Defects, 
and more humbled for our. coming ſo ſhort of 
what we intended; and ſo what we want in the 
ocher degrees of Goodneſs, we ſhall in great 
meaſure ſupply and make up by our greater Hu- 
mility, a very compenſating and attouing Vertue, 
and which like Charity may be ſaid to cover a 
multitude of Sins. 

15. But that we may have the fewer to cover, 
and our Lives may be the more Chriſtian, ic 
would I am perſwaded be another very adviſeable 
Practice, always to walk in view of orr End, By 
which you may underſtand, if you pleaſe, in the 
firſt place, what we commonly call our Latter 
End, meaning the Concluſion of this Mortal Life. 
For that alſo is a very good Practice, and by 


Moſes made a particular part of Human Wiſdam, 


to have this our End much in our Conſideration. 
O that they were wiſe, that they under/Iood this, 
that they would conſider their latter End, Deut. 
32. 29. And as 'tis good to conſider our own 
End, ſo is it alſo to confider the End of what 
we do, the final iſſue of our Actions. And there- 
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fore ſays the Wiſe Son of Sirach, Nhat ſoever thou 
takeſt in hand, remember the end, and thou ſhalt 
never do amiſs, Eccluſ. 7. 36. Which Rule has 
a particular Force and Uſe in remembring the 
End of a Wicked Life, and would ſupply us with 
an excellent and indeed unanſwerable Argument 
againſt leading ſuch a Life. But however that 
which I chiefly mean here by our End, is nei- 
ther the End of Action, nor the End of Life, but 
that End for the ſake of which we both live and 
act, I mean our chief good or Sovereign Happineſs. 
That we ſhould walk in view of this our End, 
and have it before us as near as we can in every 
deliberate ſtep of our Chriſtian Progreſs. Once 
in general to have propoſed it to our ſelves, and 
once in general to have refer'd our Actions to 
it, feems not to ſatisſie the Prudence, however it 
may be thought to do the Duty of a Chriſtian. 
This indeed is what every Prudent Chriſtian is 
ſuppoſed to have done, wiz. to have propoſed 
the chief Good as his End, but the ſame Chriſtian 
Prudence will alſo direct him to renew and re- 
pat the propoſal of this End as often as conve- 
niently he can, For tho? the firſt general Act 
whereby he has made this Propoſal, ſtands good 
till it be revoked by a contrary Act; ſo that a 
Man is not abſolutely bound to have his End 
actually always before him, nor to have an Actu- 
al regard to it in cvery ſtep of his Life, ſince an 
Habitnal Reference of his Actions to their End, 
of Eating and Drinking ſuppoſe to the Glory 
ot God) may as we fay, be thought gs 

yet 
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yet I ſhonld think it muſt needs be a very adviſe- 
able Practice, and very much for the advantage 
of Chriſtian Life, very frequently to ſet our End 
before us, even under the formal Conſideration 
of an End, and to direct and refer our Actions 
to it. For the having our End before us and in 
our View, that far more excceding and eternal 
weight of Glory, that Incorruptible Crown that 
fadeth not away, reſerv'd in Heaven for us, muſt 
needs quicken our Devotion, and inflame our 
Zeal, and inſpirit us with new Life and Vigour 
in the running our Chriſtian Courſe, and help us 
to deſpiſe, and with eaſe to overcome all thoſe 
vain Impediments which the World, the Fleſh, 
or the Devil, ſhall throw in our way to let and 
hinder us. For what ſhall ſeparate us from our 
End, or turn us out of the right way to it, it we 
thus keep it in our View ? Shall the Luſt of the 
Fleſh, or the Luſt of the Eye, or the Pride of 
Life? Or ſhall Tribulation, or Diſtreſs, or Perſe- 
cution, or Famine, or Nakedneſs, or Peril, or 
Sword 2 No, I could go near to ſay with the 
Apoſtle, I amr perſwated that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things preſent, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, Rom. 8. 38. That neither the Hope of 
Life, nor the Fear of Death, nor Angels, not 
the Good, becauſe they will never attempt it, nor 
the Bad as not able to effect it, nor yet the great 
ones of the Earth giving us Trouble and Diſtreſs, 
and endeavouring to oppreſs us in a Righteous 
and Religious Cauſe, neither the things which we 
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enjoy or cndure at preſent, or may hereafter be 
concernd with, neither the height of Honour, or 
Pre fer ment, nor the depth of Ignominy or world- 
ly Diſgrace, nor any other Creature (all Sin be- 
ing from the love of ſome Created good, and a 
turning to the Creature from God) ſhall be able 
to ſeparate us from our End, or diſappoint us of 
its Enjoyment, it we keep our Eye intent upon 
It, and have it in our view all the way of our 
Chriſtian walk. For indeed the Excellence of it 
is ſo tranſcendent, and fo infinitely outſhining all 
Created Greatneſs or Glory, that nothing of this 
World can ſtand together with it, or ſhine in its 
Light, any more than a feeble Star can ſhine in 
the preſence of the Mid-day Sun. The greater 
Light Eclipſes and Swallows up the leſſer, and 
ſo it 'is here, ſo that we mult loſe the greater 
Light before we can be dazzled with the leſſer, 
intermit the view of our chief good before any 
Creature can appear conſiderable enough to tempt 
us; as all thoſe do who Sin. Which agrees very 
well with that Notion of the Schools, of Stus 
being an Averſion from God, and a Converſion 
Se the Creature, or as Jaſquez 
* 1. 5%. 5s, will have it (at leaſt in all Mor- 

tal Sin) the placing our End in 
the Creature. But we have a ſtrong Preſervative 
againſt this while we actually attend to our 
chief Good, and walk in the view of it. Tis 
this which is to render us Impeccable hereafter, 
and will in great meaſure do ſo here while we 
attend and have actual regard to it. And — 
| 3d 
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ingly Moſcs's refuſing the Egyptian Crown, and 
preferring the Reproach of Chrilt before it, 15 re- 
ſolv'd into this, that he had reſp? to the Re- 
compence of Reward, Heb. 11. 24. And our Sa- 
viour Chriſt himſelf is ſaid to have endured the 
Croſs, and deſpiſed the Shame for the Joy that 
was ſet before him, Heb. 12. 2. ?Twas this that 
carried him through his Sufferings, and made 
him more than Conqueror in them all. Let us 
ſet the ſame Joy before us, place our Crown in 
our View, keep our Eyes fix'd and ſteady upon 
itz: Glories, and then what ſhall we not Deſpiſe, 
what ſhall we not Endure? Many things may 
divert us from the Contemplation of our End, 
but nothing will be able to feparate us from it, 
or make ns act againſt it, while we have it in 
our view. 

16. Well but we ſhould confider the Sorrow 
that is ſet before us as well as the Foy, that In- 
dignation aud Wrath, that Tribulation and An- 
guiſh thit ſhall be upon every Soul of Man rhat 
doth Evil, Rom. 2. 8, 9. Go has fet both theſe 

fore us, an they are the Motives of the Goſs 
pel, and of all Motives the ſtrongeſt. For tho? 
the Laws of Cod nee nothing but their own in- 
ternal Excellency and Reafonableneis to indear 
them to the love, and recommend them to the 
practice of Reaſonable Creatures, yet leſt we 
ſhould not conſider this, or not conſider it enough, 
and knowing that we are made up of Pa{ſo» us 
well as Reaſon, the better to inſure our love, aud 
ſecure our Obedience to his Las, God has added 
| B b 3 to 
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to them the encouragement of the greateſt Re- 
wards, and leſt they alſo ſhould fail, he has 
thought jt further neceſſary to guard and fence 
them with Puniſbnents, to keep ns from trauſ- 
greſſing thoſe Rules which is ſo much our Intereſt 
to keep. And all becauſe he would have us 
Happy in the keeping of them. For which he 
has taken the moſt effectual courſe that can be 
imagin'd. All other Arguments and Motives 
may be got over, if our Reaſon cannot fairly 
anſwer them, our Paſſion will break through 
them. But there is no anſwering the Argument 
of Everlaſting Life and Death. Nor can the Devil 
make any manner of reply to it, when we ſcriouſly 

Oppoſe it to any of his Temptations, All wo 
he can poſſibly do to any purpoſe is to tempt 
and perſwade vs not to believe it, as he did our 
firſt Parents, Te hall not ſurely dye, Gen. 3. 4. 
or at leaſt to divert our Conſideration from it. 
But while theſe things are firmly believ'd, and 
actually conſider'd, tis impoſſible that any thing 

ſhould prevail agaĩnſt them. Let us therefore ſe- 
rionſly cox/7Jer them, particularly the Motives of 
the rnd kind, for the firſt I have ſpoken of 
already. Let us conſider what it is to fall oft 
from our End, to loſe our Supream good, and 
what it is to be everlaſtingly Miſerable. That 
indeed of it feif, the mere privation of ſo ſove- 
reign a good, is enough to make ns fo, not to 
mention thoſe other poſitive Puniſhmeats where- 
by the Scripture expreiles the future Miſery ot 


the Wicked, and what in Oppoſition to — 
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other we call the Pain of Senſe. It is true indeed 
that this is but a more ſervile Argument, but 
ſince it is an Argument that God has thought fit 
to make uſe of, and which is in it ſelf fit to work 
upon ſuch Minds as will not be wrought upon 
by more Ingenuous Motives, as alſo to ſtrengthen 
and confirm thoſe that will, we ſhould do well 
and wiſely to ſet it before us in the brighteſt 
Light, and the moſt lively Colours. And there- 
fore ſays the Apoſtle, Knowing the Terror of the 
Lord, we perſwade Men, 2 Cor. 5. 11. That is, 
we endeavour to perſwade Men by it. And if 
he thought this a fit Argument whereby to per- 
ſwade others to the Practice of their Chriſtian 
Duty, it muſt nceds be as fit an Argument for 
every Man to perſwade himſelf by, that by true 
Repentance towards God, and Faith towards our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt he may fly from the wrath to 
come. 

17. Some inſtead of flying from the wrath to 
come, uſe Arts and Ways to make that fly from 
them, putting off the thoughts of the Evil Day 
by Buſineſs, Company, Drinking, and all the 
Diverſions of 2 looſe and voluptuous Life. And 
others again that are more thoughtful, are apt to 
intrench and fortify themſelves againſt the ex- 
pectation of future Punichment, eſpecially ſuch 
as is everlaſting, by the conſideration of the Ju- 
finite goodneſs of God. It is true indeed that God 
is Infinitely Good, and we can never think or 
ſpeak too highly of his Goodneſs. But however, 
the fault of thoſe that plead it as an Argument 
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againſt the Eternity of future Puniſhments ſeems 
to be this. They conſider the Goodneſs of God 
apart by it felt, and as it is ſimply and abſolutely 
in it ſelf, and not as it ſtands in Conjunction 
with his other Attributes, and 1s to make a Con- 
fort and a Harmony with them, which would 
very much alter the face and ſtate of the matter. 
For tho' the goodueſs of God be in it ſelf Infinite, 
abſolutely conſider'd, and fo nothing can be ſaid 
too great concerning it; yet when it is conſider'd 
as in the Society of his other Per fections, aud 
Harmonix ing with them, ſuch as his Wiſdom, Ho- 
lineſs, Juſtice and Truth, it muſt needs receive 
ſuch Reſtrictions and Limitations from them as 
are neceſſary to make it comport with them Or 
if you will, theſe Men do not ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſh between the Goodzcſs of God and the Eua- 
nations or Atirgs of his Goodneſs, For thongh 
the Goodneſs of God be Inſt nite, . yet the aQaal 
Exerciſes and Emanations of his Goodneſs may 
and mult needs be limited, not only by the ca- 
pacity of the Creature, which being Finite can 
admit of nothing but what is fo, but alſo by the 
very Divine Perfections themſelves, For if God 
ſhould exert and difplay his Goodneſs infinitely 
and without any Limits, there would be no room | 
tor the exerciſe of his Wiſdom, or of his Juſtice, | 
or of his Truth, &. And there would be a per- 
petual Diſcord and Claſhing between the Divine 
Perfections. And therefore *tis neceſſary, that 
tho? the Goodneſs of God be Infinite in it ſelf, 
yet that he Gould exerciſe and diſplay this Good: 
ICH 
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neſs no further than is conſiſtent with his other 
Perfc&tioas, which are as Infinite as that, viz. his 
Wiſdom, Holineſs, Juſtice, and Truth; and con- 
ſequently that the Emanations of his Goodneſs 
ſhould be limited and ſtated according to certain 
Rules and Meaſures, tho? the Ptinciple be in it 
ſelf Infinite, An Illuſtration of which matter 
we have in the Redemption of the World by the 
Death of Jeſus Chriſt, ?T'was the Infinite Love 
and Goodneſs of God that moved him to fend 
his only Begotten and dearly Beloved Son to 
Dye for our Sins, and the Merit of Chriſt's Death 
and Paſſjon is alſo Infinite, and yet in the actual 
Application beth of the one and of the other,re- 
gard is had to certain Conditions and Qualifca- 
tions upon which the Benefits of each are dif- 
pens'd and confer'd. And ſo in like manner, 
tho' the Goodneſs of God be Inſinite and knows 
no Bounds, yet 'tis fit he ſhonld have regard to 
his other Per fections in the actual exerciſe of it, 
which therefore may be limited, tho? the other 
be not. And therefore upon the whole there is 

no Conſequence in the Argument that is drawn 
from the Goodneſs of God either againſt his pu- 
nithing of Sin, or the Eternity of thoſe Punith- 
ments which are threatned to it. And accordingly 
Ss Aa Prudent Chriſtian will not venture ſo great a 
concern as the everlaſting welfare of his Soul up— 
on ſo frail and dangerous à Bottom, but will 
think the Goodneſs of God a much better Argu- 
ment to lead hiu to Repentance, than to encou- 
rage him to preſume upon any Favour or Indul- 
gence to tlie [mpenitert. 13. And 
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18. And as we ſhould thus walk in view of 
our End, and of the great Danger and Mifery 
of falling from it, ſo I think it may be no leſs 
adviſeable to walk in the view of our way, by 
way here not meaning the way which we ſhould 
walk in, for that belongs properly to the Head 
of Circumſpection, but the way which we actually 
do walk in, be it right or wrong, good or bad. 
That we ſhould keep this our way in our view, 
have our Eyes intent upon it, and frequently 
conſider what manner of Life it is that we lead. 
For I am perſwaded that one great Reaſon why 
Men Jive no better Lives than they do, notwith- 
ſtanding all they know, and all that they are 
continually put in Mind of, and all the good 
Reſolutions which they from time to time take 
up, is becauſe they do not enough conſider what 
kind of Life it is that they live, but walk on like 
Men in their Sleep, without minding where they 
are, or whither they are going. For it they did 
duly obſerve their Practices, and conſider the 
courſes wherein they are ingaged, they would 
find them to be ſo different from thoſe they ſhould 
take, ſo contrary to their End, and the Conſe- 
quences of them to be ſo intolerable, that they 
would not be able to ſatisfy themſelves to go on 
with them as they do. We ſhould therefore be 
much in obſerving the Lives that we lead, and 
are actually leading ; and like wary Travellers 
often make a ſtand, and conſider the way that 
we are in, and as often ask our ſelves this Que- 


ſtion, whither will this way lead me 2? mY i 
| ea 
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lead me to my End or no? What do 1 think of 
my ſelf, and the Life that I lead 2 Will this way 
of living ever bring me to Heaven? If I think it 
will, let me ask my ſelf again whether it be not 
Fondneſs and Partiality to my felt that makes 
me think ſo 2 Or (which is the beſt way to diſ- 
cover whether it be or no) whether I ſhould 
think the ſame of another Man, whom I knew 
to lead ſuch a ſort of Life as Ido. If I think I 
ſhould, they indeed I have the more reaſon to 
depend upon the truth of the ſame Judgment 
with reference to my (elf, and yet however, leſt 
I ſhould here judge too favourably, I ought ſti]! 
to think my ſelf concern'd to endeavour to grow 
as much better as I can. But if upon the whole 
I think that the preſent Life which I live will o- 
bring me to Heaven, ſince I am to be ſuppoſed 
to be truly willing to go thither, and cannot poſ- 
ſibly put off the natural Defire of Happineſs, 
then I muſt needs think my ſelt under the moſt 
preſſing Neceſſity and Concern to. change and re- 
form my Life. To which therefore the Couſide- 
ration of our ways, and the minding what man- 
ner of Lives we lead, is, if not an abſolutely ef- 
fectual Means, yet at leaſt a very ſerviccable Ex- 
pedient. Being indeed the very ſame with that 
of the Pſalmiſt, I thought on my ways, and turn'd 
n; feet unto thy Teſtimonies, Plal. 119. 59. 

19. And now we are got into the good and 
right way. do not know any one more eſfectun! 
Means to fix and preſerve us there, than to keep 
our walk towards the vidſt of it, pretty far in 
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within the lines, ſo as not to tread upon the 
Edges. My meaning is, that we ſhould not go 
to the outlide of what is lawful. but rather ſet 
our ſelves in all our Actions at the greateſt Di- 
ſtance from Siu, and abſtain from all the Appear- 
ances, Occaſions, and Beginnings of it. But 
chiefly from the Beginnings. The full Accom- 
pliſhings, and final Conſummations of Wicked- 
neſs we have all- a natural Horror of, and when 
that is the thing propoſed to us (as whether we 
ſhall commit Murther,or Adultery. ec.) we eafily 

reject the Temptation, and can hardly ſuppoſe i 
poſſible that we ſhould be guilty of ſuch heinous 
Offences. But we have not the ſame dread upon 
us of the firſt Beginnings, and of the things that 
have a Tendency to thoſe groſſer Crimes. So 
then we are eaſily perſwaded to begin. And 
when we have once inade an entrance, the pro- 
greſs is eaſy, and grows eaſter and caſier. For 
the next degree, being but a degree beyond it, 
carries as little Horror in it as the firſt, and ſo the 
next to that being but a degree further carries tlie 
like Appearance, Land fo the reſt that follow, we 
meaſuring every degree not as we ſhould do by 

all the preceding Ones which it preſappoſles 4. 
contains, but only by the laſt which it immedi- 
ately excecds, conſidering it only as a degree fur- 
ther than that, and fo as a ſmall thing till by de- 
grees we ſlide unawares into the Commiſſion of 
thoſe Sins, which look'd frightful, and would 
have chose d us in the lump, but being thus mi- 
nutely chew'd, and taken by piece. meal, are eaſiſy 
ſwallom' d. 20. But 


hy, 
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20. But there is another thing to be conſider'd 
in the account of this Matter, and that is, that 
the firſt Liberties which we take, the firſt Begin- 
nipgs which we indulge, and the firſt Approaches 
which we make to any Sin (eſpecially thoſe 
wherein the Luſts of the Fleſh are concern'd) do 
very much iflame our Paſſions, raiſe out Appe= 
tites, which before lay quiet, and increaſe our 
Deſires of the forbidden Object, ſo that it now 
becomes harder to abſtain than it was at firſt, and 
we might with muck more cafe have torborn the 
whole, beginning and all, than forbear making 
a further Progreſs after we have once begun. And 
then ſince Prudence d irects us to chuſe the leſſer 
Evil rather than incur a greater, 'tis plain that 
wherever we muſt abſtain, the ſame Prudence 
adviſes to abſtain throughout, even from the very 
firſt Beginnings, that being the Jeaſt Trouble.For 
there is no Reaſon why we ſhould make our Du- 


ty more difficult or painful to us than it is. But 


however if Pain were all, it were another matter, 
me might be at liberty to deal with our ſelves as 
we pleaſe. But there are two things more to be 
conſider'd, one is, that thoſe firſt Beginnings are 
in their degree alſo Criminal, and ſo by not ab- 
ſtaining from them we become the leſs Innocent, 
ſome guilt of the Crime being contracted even 
by them. The other is, that the greater Pain 


makes a greater Danger, I mean the danger of 


Compliance, which increaſes according as the 
Pain does which we avoid by it. And con{:- 
quently where the forbearance is more painful 

and 
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and uneaſy, as it is from going further after we 
have once begun, there we are in greater danger 
of complying with the Temptation, and of being 
betray'd into Sin, as thouſands actually are by 
yielding to the firſt degrees of it, who otherwiſe 
would have triumph'd over it with eaſe, at leaſt 
would have maintain'd their Innocence. There- 
fore the wiſeſt and the ſafeſt way is not to begin, 
that being true of all Sin which Solomon obſerves 
of Strife, when he ſays, Ihe beginning of ſtrife u 
as when one letteth out water, Prov. 17. 14. which 
is eaſily ſtop'd, or rather prevented from running 
at firſt, but being once let out, the Paſſage grows 
more open, and the Stream more difficult to 
command. Therefore ſays he, leave off Conten- 
tion, before it be meddled with, That is, do not 
meddle with it at all, but abſtain intirely from 
it, and have nothing to do with it, it being much 
eaſier to do. ſo, than to govern your ſelf, or 
keep a temper in it. So true is that good Old 
Rule, Principizs Obſta, withſtand the Beginnings, 
which tho? the ſaying of a Heathen, is what [ 
would alſo commend for good Chriſtian Advice, 
And indeed I do not know a more wholſome and 
uſeful Rule in all Morality than this is, and which 
if it were duly obſerv'd and follow'd, would 
contribute more to the Regulation of Hutnan 
Life, that would either better, preſerve, or re- 
{tore its Innocence. But the Unhappineſs is that 
it is not follow'd. Men inconſiderately ruſh on 
upon the firſt Liberties, thinking at that time 
perhaps to go no further, but their Paſſions be- 

| ing 
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ing- warm'd by this Treacherous Approach, they 
find they have now more mind to go further than 
they had at firſt to begin. And ſo they are by 
degrees tranſported to do what at firſt they never 
deſign'd, and then complain that the Grace of God 
did not preſerve thetn from falling, when they 
placed their own feet upon ſippery ground. 

21. But for the full and perfect Obſervation 
of this great Prudential Rule of abſtaining from 
the firſt Beginnings, We muſt carry it beyond | 
our outward Actions, and extend it to our | 
Thoughts, and the due Care and Government of 

them. For there are the firſt Beginnings of Evil, | 
and there it is that Luſt conceives and brings forth 
Sin, that Sin which afterwards appears and has | 
| 


its laſt finiſhings in our outward Actions. And 
therefore if we will ſtop the firſt Beginnings, we 
muſt begin there where all Sin begins, where the 
original Springs of all Evil riſe, We muſt in "| 
plain words governs our Thoughts, keep a ſtrict | | 
guard over them, and not entertain any that are " 
either directly Sinful, or of a Sinful Conſequence 
and Tendency. We mult cleanſe the inſide of 
| our Veſſel, and keep our Hearts with all diligence, Nl! 
becauſe out of it are the Iſſues of Life and Death, al 
au that tends to the one or the other. And if | 
1 


the Springs and Wheels are once ſet right, the 
outward Motions that depend upon them will be 
; right of courſe. And for this Reaſon our Sa- 
viour extends the Morality of his Goſpel even 
to our Thoughts, forbidding 'even to look upon a 
Woman in a Luſtful way; and this he does not 


only 
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only with a deſign to reach the in“ Man, and 
ſubject it to the law of God (in oppoſition to 
the Phariſees who confined the Obligation of it 
to Odert AFs) but allo to ſecure the Ontward, 
According to that other Admonition of his, that 
we ſhould cleanſe the infide of the Cup and 
Platter, that the outfide may be clean alfo. It 
is therefore a very Neceſſary and Fundamental 
Rule of Chriſtian Prudence, and the beſt Specifi- 
cation of that general one of Ab/taining from the 
Beginnings, to keep our Thoughts in due order, 
Nor ought we to look upon this as a further Bur- 
then or Impoſition upon us, or complain of it 
as a hard Saying, but rather chearfully and gladly 
accept it as a Meaus to facilitate and ſecure our 
Duty, which without a reſtraint upon theſe firſt 
Liberties, would be much more difficult to Pra- 
ctice. And therefore with regard to this Difficul- 
ty, and our own Infirmity, and the Danger in- 
ſuing from both, of proceeding further to the 
fulfilling of Sin when once conſented to in the 
firſt Beginnings, the Goſpel has taken care to 143 
th: Ax to the root of the Tree, and ſo if we will 
act wiſely, ſhould we too. We ſhould kill Sin 
in its Root, that is in the Heart, For tho? the 
Occaſions of Sin are without, yet the original 
ſource of it is within, and there it is that every 
Wiſe and Prudent Chriſtian will imploy his chief 
Care, well knowing that a little Care employ'd 
in purging the Heart fignifies more than the ſtrict- 
elt Methods for ordering the exteriour Life. 
22. 
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22. Iam now upon the larger and more topi- 
cal part of my Subject, and it would be an inf- 
nite Task to ſay all that might be ſaid upon it, 
and perhaps not a very little one to lay out what 
I have further to ſay diſtinctly and at full, as in 
the foregoing Periods I have done. And there- 
fore what Conſiderations I think proper to add, 
I ſhall throw together in a Summary way, leaving 
the inlargement upon them to the private conſi- 
deration of thoſe who have a ſerious Concern 
for their preſent Goodneſs, and future Happineſs, 
and are willing to receive ſuch Helps as may fur- 
ther and aſſiſt them in the proſecution of two 
ſuch great and worthy Ends. 

23. It is without donbt an invaluable Happt- 
neſs to have had at firſt a good Education. They 
who by the Grace and good Providence of God 
have had it, ought to think themſelves concern'd 
in Prudence to improve that early Culture, to 
cheriſh and nouriſh the Seeds of Goodnefs which 
were then ſown in their Hearts, and to practice 
upon the Principles which they then receiv'd. 
And as for them who have not had that Bleſſing, 
they are the more concern d to ſupply that Defect 
by their own greater Application, and with a 
more particular Care and Diligence to exerciſe 
themſelves unto godlineſs. And both the one and 
the other would do well to make Religion the 
great Buſineſs and Concern of their Lives, and 
not as moſt do a Bi- wor, or at beſt a more ſo- 
lemn Formality. For the making Religion our 
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Study and Buſineſs is the way to thrive and to 
arrive at Perfection in it, as appears in the Arts 
and Sciences, wherein Men owe their Proficiency 
to the Pains that they take in them. Twould 
be the ſame in the Science of Living, if that were 
as much ſtudied. For our further improvement 
in which we ſhould do well to have a care of 
contracting i Habits, and be as careful to nou- 
riſh and ſtrengthen our good ones, till Religion 
comes to be a Pleaſure to us, fo that 'tis our 
Meat and Drink to. do the Will of God. For 
nothing fixes and detains us fo much in any thing, 
be it Good or Evil, as the Pleaſure that we find 
in it. And when once we come to find that 
Pleaſure in doing Good, which we uſed to do in 
doing otherwiſe, we need not then Sin for the 
ſake of Pleaſure, but when we are tempted to it, 
may oppoſe Pleaſure to Pleaſure, a greater to a 
leſs, which is a ſuttcient anſwer to any Tempta- 
tion of that kind. And yet to ſtrengthen it we 
may further con{ider that there is another Plea- 
ſurè in Religion beſides that which ariſes from 
Habit, namely, a Natural and Intrinfic Pleaſure, 
a Pleaſure that derives from the nature of the 
thing, from the Agrecablenefs it has to the Ra- 
tional part of our Nature, and its conformity 
to the Mind, which never feels her ſelf fo well, 
or ſo much at caſe as when in the way and or- 
der of Religion, which is the natural ſtate of 
the Soul. But pleaſure can affect only thoſe that 


{cel it, and to thoſe that do not, will be * E 
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dry inſipid Argument. But however, we are all 
Rational Creatures, and thoſe who have not this 


experimental Senſe, have yet Reaſon to convince 


and perſwade them. And let them then conſider 


the great Reaſonableneſ;,and Profitableneſs of Re- 


ligion; Godlineſs as the Apoſtle ſays being pro- 
fitable unto all things, as having the promiſe of the 
life that now js,and of that which is to come, 1 Tim. 
4. 8. One great part of which Profitableneſs is 
the Teſtimony and Satisfaction of a good Conſci- 
ence, that excellent fruit of a good Life. For 
however doubtful ſome may be as to the Plea- 
ſure which directly and immediately accompa- 
nies the Acts of Religion, yet no reaſonable Man 
can doubt but that Pleaſant or not Pleaſant 1n it 
ſelf, it muſt needs be a great ſatisfaction to a 
Man upon the Afrer-view to think that he has 
done his Duty, and acted according to the Prin- 
ciples of right Reaſon and the trueſt Wiſdom. 
But if neither the Pleaſure, nor the Reaſonable- 
neſs, nor the Profitableneſs of Religion will pre- 
vail with us, then let us conſider the great Evil 
of Sin. How Evil it is in it ſelf, and how Evil 
in its Conſequences, and how much hated by 
God, the beſt Judge both of Good and Evil. 
So hated, that God found it not conſiſtent with 
his Holineſs and juſtice abſolutely to pardon it, 
or to let it go wholely unpuniſh'd, but that he 
might honourably pardon it to the Sinner, thought 
fit firſt to puniſh it in his own Son. He did not 
think fit to pardon it without a ſatisfaction, ſuch 
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a valuable Conſideration as might repair the In- 
jury done to his Majeſty, Authority, Law, and 
Governmeut, and be an equivalent io the Pu- 
niſhment of the Sinner that had offended againſt 
them. And this ſatis faction muſt be a ſatisfaction 
of Infinite Value, even the Death and Sacrifice 
of his own Son. Nor will this do neither, with- 
out the Repentance of the Sinner, as the condition 
to quality him to receive benefit by it. So great 
is the Evil of Sin. But if we are not ſufficiently 
ſenſible of its Evil from the Satisfaction required 
for It, we way further conſider the Puniſhment 
which iu caſe of Impenitency is yet threatned to 
it, which is no leſs than Everlaſting Miſery. And 
here ſtop a while and think what a great Evil 
that muſt be which has everiaſting Miſery for its 
Puniſhment, and that by the order and appoint- 
ment of God, who is infinitely Good, and hag 
ſewn himſc!t to be ſo by ſending his Son ro 
Dye for us, and who is fo far from delighting 
iin the Death of a Siurer, that he beſtow'd upon 
him that very Son of his that he might Live. But 
to make this Conſiderat ion of the great Evil of 
Sin weigh the mere with us, we ſhould do well 
to lighten as unich as we can the other Scale of 
the Ballance, by confxdering the vanuy, the emp- 
tiacſs, the ſhortneſs, the uncertainty, the unpro- 
ficablencſs, the utter nullity of all thoſe Pleaſures 
and Profits which are pleaded as Inducements to 


is call'd by the Apoſtle, an anffuiiſul work, Eph. 
3 


the Commiſſion of it. Upon which account it 
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5. IT. as turning to no real Benefit or Advantage. 
And again ſays he, what fruit bad ye, G c. Rom. 
6. 21. As much as to ſay what were ye the 

2tter for it, you are many ways infinitely the 
worſe, but ſhew me one way wherein you are 
the better. What can you ſhew 2 The Pleaſure 
is gone already, and the Profit will go ſhortly, 
but the guilt remains, which will turn all the 
Pleaſure of Sin to Bitterneſs, and all the profit 
of it to Loſs. All the Plzaſure of Sin periſhes 
in the Enjoyment, and all the gain of it will be 
loſs in the Ead, whereas the Practice of Religion 
is both Pleaſant and Profitable in the way, and 
in the End too. Or if there be any Pain or Suf- 
fering attending the Practice of Religion (as 
through our own Luſts or the Malice and enmi- 
ty of others ſometimes there is) yet we ſhonld 
conſider that the Pains and Sufferings to which 
Religion expoſes a Man, ſoon expire, and when 
they are over, the Pleaſure and the Happineſs of 
it remains for ever. Whereas in Sin and Wick- 
edneſs *tis quite otherwiſe, where that which 
paſſes away is the Pleaſure and the Profit, and 
that which remains is the Guilt and the Miſery. 
In which reſpects as well as many others, we 
muſt needs acknowledge that to be exceeding 
true which the Wiſe Preacher ſays, that Wiſlome 


excells Folly, as far as Light excells Darkneſ5, 


Eccleſ. 2. 13. And ſince the Diſproportion is fo 
vaſtly great, how can it be any Queſtion with 
us whether we ſhall chaſe Wiſdom and Vertue, 
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Life and Happineſs, before Folly and Vice, Death 
and Miſery. Here we ſhould conſider that the 
latter of theſe, Death and Miſery, is no way 
eligible in it ſelf. And one would think it ſhould 
be as little eligible for the ſake of any thing 
elſe. For what Senſe is there in chuſing ever- 
laſting Miſery as a Mears to an End? And yet 
that Men do in ſome ſenſe chaſe it, is the Ground 
and Suppoſition of God's Expoſtulation by the 
Prophet, Why will ze dye? Ezek. 33. 11. This 
ſuppoſes that they wi!! Death, as indeed in ſome 
ſenſe they do, as chuſing thoſe Ways and Cour- 
ſes to which they know Death is annex'd, and 
chuſing to run the hazard of everlaſtiug Death 
rather than not take, or leave thoſe Courſes. 
Which indeed conſtructively is to will and chuſe 
Death, tho' not for it ſelf, yet for the ſake of 
thoſe Courſes, or rather the plcaſure which they 
find in them. But then conſider that this is ſo ab- 
ſurd and extravagant a Choice, that God himſelf 
who knows all things ſtands amazed at it, and 
demands a Reaſon for it, in that paſſionate Ex- 
poſtulation, Dy will ye dye, as well knowing 
that no good Reaſon can be given for a choice 
ſo deſperate and void of Reaſon. Then as to 
Folly and Sin the way and means to Death and 
Miſery, conſider again that this is no more eli- 
gible for it ſelf than Miſery is, nor does any Man 
chuſe it for its own ſake, but for the ſake of that 
Pleaſure or Profit which attends it. If therefore 
you are either tempted or prevaiPd upon to 
| com- 
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commit Sin, this muſt be your Motive. But then 
conſider again whether it be adviſeable for you 
ating as a reaſonable Creature, to do a thing 
wherein there is ſo much Evil, and which intails 
ſo much Evil upon you, for a little tranſient 
Pleaſure or Profit, eſpecially conſidering that 
both the Pleaſure and the Profit on the other 
ſide are ſo infinitely greater. But the Pleaſure 
and Profit of Sin are preſent, whereas, &. And 
is it then ſuch a mighty advantage to be preſent, 
that you ſhould ſell an invaluable Reverſion of 
Happineſs for a Trifle only becauſe preſent £ Do 
you do fo in the things of this World, or would 
you not be accounted a Mad Man if you did? 
Moſt certainly. But yet however, it the preſence 
of a thing be of ſo much weight with you, do 
but by a vigorous and active Faith, that Faith 
which is the ſubſtance of things hoped for, and 
the evidence of things not ſeen, render the future 
Pleaſures and Advantages of Religion (for a 
great many of them are preſent too) preſent to 
your Mind, and your Objection is anſwer'd in 
its own way. But to draw towards a Concluſi- 
on; if we would live and act like Chriſtians, and 
be truly Wiſe and Good, we ſhould ſet the Goſ- 
pel of Jeſus Chriſt before us, with the great Ex- 
ample of its Author, ſtudy the imitation of it, 
and form our Manners and our Minds too upon 
it, and endeavour to be as Wiſe in our Genera- 
tion, as the Men of the World are in z#herrs, be 
as diligent in proſecuting our true and great End. 


Cc4 ay. 
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as they are in the purſuance of their falſe and 
little ones, ſhew an equal Wiſdom in an infinitely 
more concerning Intereſt, And as they are intent 
upon the preſext, and ſollicitous to provide for 
the ſhort future of an uncertain Life, ſo ſhould 
we be as intent upon the World to come, and as 
much concern'd to provide for that future, which 
will in a little time be preſent, and never paſt. 
For this purpoſe we ſhould retire as much as 
conveniently we can from the World, and have 
as little to do with it, lay aſide every weight, 
and every incumbrance,and not be troubled about 
the many things, that we may the more quietly 
and intirely attend upon the Ore thing neceſſary. 
Not that I am now pleading for a ſtate of Her- 
mitical Solitude, not underſtanding the Agree- 
ment of ſuch a (tate to Human Nature, nor what 
Authority Men have ſo to bury themfelves alive, 
and to excommunicate themſelves from Human 
Society, as not to do or receive any good from 
it ; only I think that ſo much of Solitude and 
Retreat as ſerves to diſingage a Man from the 
Aifairs and Incumbrances of the World, and pla- 
ces him out of the Noiſe, Hurry, and Buſtle of 
it, and out of the way of its Temptations, muſt 
vecds be a great advantage to a Religious and 
truly Chriſtian Life, as well as to other Improve- 
ments. Solitude is the proper School of Wiſdom, 
and there it is that ſhe delights to teach. Tho' 
ſometimes becauſe Men will not go to her, ſhe 
is fain to come to em, and to find them out 
33 | | where 
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where they are, and then for Invitations ſake it 
is that ſhe cries without, and utters her voice in 
the ſtreets, in the chief places of concourſe, in 
the openings of the gates, Prov. 1. 20, 21. But 
*tis in Retirement that ſhe loves to teach, becauſe 
there her Inſtructions can be better heard and at- 
tended to. I will bring her into the wilderneſs, 
and ſpeak comfortably unto her, Hof. 2. 14. Con- 
verſation, and being much abroad may teach us 
tu know the World, and ſomething of that is 
neceſſary, but 'tis Solitude and Retreat that muſt 
bring us acquainted with our ſelves. For to 
know our ſelves we muſt converſe much with 
our ſelves. Therefore let us retire, and when 
we are alone, let us think and remember that we 
are not alone, but that God is with us, and ſees 
us, in whom we live, move, and have our Being, 
And therefore let us think and act as before him, 
and in his All-being and All- ſeeing Preſence, to 
whom all Hearts are open, all Deſires known, 
and from whom no Secret is hid. By which means 
our Solitude will have all the ſafety and ſecurity 
of Company, without the Snares, Temptations, 
and Interruptions. And here let us think much 
of Eternity, and the little Diſtance we are from 
it, of the Future Judgment, and the Two Final 
Sentences of the laſt Day, of the Glorious things 
that are ſpoken of the City of God, and of the 
unſpeakable Miſery of being for ever Baniſh'd 
irom his Beatific Preſence, and of the Wiſdom 
of preparing for the former, and taking all poſ- 
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fible care to avoid and prevent the latter, and 
finally of the Thoughts which we ſhall have of 
all theſe things when we come to Dye. Every 
Man is Wiſe then, and has a right and juſt ſenſe 
of things. Let us endeavour to have the ſame 
now, and to live as we ſhall then wiſh we had, 
which indeed is the ſum of all Chriſtian Pru- 
dence, 
24. Thefe Conſiderations concern Chriſtians 
in general, But now to thoſe of our own Com- 
munion I have Three things to offer. Firſt, That 
they value their high Priviledęe, and neither for- 
get nor negle& to Praiſe and Magnity the good- 
neſs of God to them tor ſo great a Happineſs, 
for their being Members of a Church whoſe Frame 
and Conſtitution is every way ſo excellent, which 
15 fo Sound and Orthodox in her Faith and Do- 
ctrine, ſo Primitive in her Diſcipline and Go- 
vernment, and whoſe Service and Worſhip is ſo 
full of Decency, Gravity, and the moſt ſerious 
and ſolemn Devotion. Wherein may be enjoy'd 
all the Advantages of Chriſtian Edification, both 
as to Knowledge and Goodneſs, and wherein 
every Chriſtian is not only ſufficiently, but abun- 
dantly furniſh'd with the Means that lead to his 
End, ſo that it muſt be his own inexcuſable Fault 
if ever he miſſes it, I might ſay perhaps, if he 
be not as Wiſe and as Good a Man as any in the 
World. And therefore as on the one hand I can 
ſee no reaſon why any Wiſe and Prudent Chri- 


ſtian ſhould ſeparate from us upon the proves 
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of greater Edification, ſo on the other I ſhould 
think it a ſtrange Stupidity and Ingratitude for 
any to joyn with us, and not be ſenſible of the 
Bleſſings of our Communion, ſo as to thank God 
that his Lot js caſt in ſo fair a ground, and that 
he is thereby put in ſo advantagious a way of 
obtaining ſo goodly an Inheritance. 

25. The next thing is to be ſtedfaſt in her Com- 
munion, and truly Zealous for it. And that not- 
withſtanding the Odious Character which we 
may bring upon our ſelves by it, of being High- 
Church-Men, What that Diſtinction, or the Fa- 
ction which is Built upon it means, I profeſs I 
do not well underſtand, nor ſhall I here trouble 
my ſelf to inquire, All that I think fit to ſay 
to it at preſent is this, that if by High-Church- 
Men they mean any thing elſe than heartily and 
ſincerely well affected to the Conſtitution of the 
Church of ENGL AND as by Law Eſtabliſh'd, 
we diſown the Title. But if they mean that, we 
not only own that we are in that ſenſe High- 
Church-Men, but glory in it, tho? at the fame 
time we think it a very Improper as well as Odi- 
ous Name, bedinſe ſuch a High-Church-Man is 
really no more than a Church- May, ſince eve 
true Church-Man ought to bz ſo affected. And 
I farther add, that it they who give us this Title 
arc not ſo affected, then they are not Church- 
Men; and if they are, then they are as much 
High-Church-Men as we. Tho' I think either 
gught to be calPd by that Name, nor do J under- 


ſtand 
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ſtand any good ground for this Amuſing Diſtin- 
ction, nor what End it can ſerve but to Weaken 
and Divide that Church within it ſelf, which is 
found too ſtrong for the Aſſaults of its open and 
profeſs'd Enemies. But we are no further con- 
cernd in this Diviſion, than only to lament and 
condemn it. We are the ſame as we were for- 
merly when no ſuch Knaviſh Diſtinction was 
known; their calling us by a new Name does 
not make us other Men, and what Diviſion is 
made from us, the Faction that is ſet up againſt 
us being a Party detach'd from our own Body. 
We ſtand our ground, and if for this they will 
call us High-Church-Men, they may as well call 
us High-Chriſtians. For we think it our Chriſtian 
Duty to be Sincere and Cordial in what we Pro- 
feſs, and to contend Earneſtly for our Faith and 
Worchip, and to be Zealoutly affected always in 
2 good thing, as St. Paul teaches us, Gal. 4. 18. 
If onr Cauſe be bad, let that, and that only be 
charged. But if our Cauſe be indeed good, 05 


ouglit not to Condemn our Zeal, which has St. 
Paul's Authority for its Warrant in that Caſe, 
as well as all the Reaſon in the World. | 
26. The Third and Laſt Thing is to make a 
good Uſe and Improvement of the many Excel- 
lent Means and Advantages which we enjoy in 
the Communion of this Church, and to Live up 

to its Rules, Not to content our ſelves with 
being of her Communion, and calling her Mo- 
ther, unleſs we alſo do the things that the ns 
Or 
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Not to confide in our Priviledges,as the Jews did, 
ſaying, the Temple of the Lord, the Temple of the 
Lord are we, Jer. 7. 4. Nor in the Profeſſion which 
we make of being Church-Men, nor in the Zeal 
which we juſtly have for the Holy Church where- 
of we have the Happineſs to be Members, nor in 
our Readineſs to expreſs that Zeal in Talking, or 
even Writing in its Defence, but to take care to 
joyn to all this a Conformity of Life and Man- 
mers, For this is to be Church-Men indeed, to 
be ſo in Practice as well as in Principle and 
Profeſſion. Not that if we are not ſo, this ought 
to be improved ( as commonly it 15) into a Re- 
flection upon the Church, any more than *tis a 


juſt Reflection upon Chriſtianity that the Lives 


of Chriſtians are not always anſwerable to their 
Holy Religion. On the contrary, the Badneſs 
and Diſconformity of Mens Practices juſtifies the 
Rule, and ſuppoſes it to be right, ſince otherwiſe 
they could not be blamed for not living accord- 
ing to it. But however, tho? this does not juſtly 
reflect upon the Church, which is not to anſwer 
for the faults of them who will hold her Truths 
in Unrighteouſneſs, yet it falls very heavily 
upon thoſe who profeſs themſclves of her Com- 
munion, and yet whoſe Lives are unworthy of 
their Profeſſion, and of the Honourable Name 
whereby they are call'd. But this the Church 
cannot help, and therefore is not acconntable 
for it. But the Alen are with a Witneſs ; And as 
the Church is no Friend to ſuch Men, ſo neither 


Can 


ſome, and by the Malice of more, 
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can they juſtly or with any Modeſty pretend 
with all their ſhew of Zeal, to be Friends to 
the Church, ſince they do ſuch things as they 
know will (tho? unjuſtly) by the Ignorance of 
ſo much 
improved to her Prejudice and Diſadvantage. 
The beſt way therefore of expreſſing our Zeal 
for our Church that ſo much deſerves it, is by 
Living up to her Rules and Holy Inſtitutions. 
Other ways of expreſſing it may be reſolv'd into 
Party, or Intereſt, or the Prejudice of Education, 
@*c. But when I fee a Man that Profeſſes him- 
ſelf to be of the Church of ENGLAND, to 
Live and Behave himſelf like one too, I have 
then all the reaſon in the World to believe ſuch 
a Man fincerely to be what he Profefles himſelf, 
and that his Zeal is according to Conſcience, as 
well as according to Knowledge. I pray God 
ſend us more ſuch Church-Men. In which Prayer 
I am the more hearty, becaufe I verily believe 
that there will not be a Wiſer or Better Chriſtian 
in the whole Wcrld,than a Church of ENGLAND 

Man Acting according to his Principles. 
27. To Cloſe up all. We all Naturally de- 


fire Happineſs, end God has ſhewn us the right 
way to it, by him who is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. But whatever Chriſtian (the Beſt 
not excepted) ſhall fit down, and take account 
of himſelf, and review his paſt Life, he will find 
that he has made abundance of falſe ſteps out 
of this way, and which were he to Live over 


his Life again, he would willingly untread. That 
we 
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we cannot do, but are then the more concern'd 
to take the greater Care of that uncertain little 
which remains of it, that that be more wiſely 
and diſcreetly order'd, and for this purpoſe to 
make the beſt-nſe of our Time, and in our Eve- 
ning to do ſomething that may in ſome Meaſure 
redeem the Miſcarriages of the Day. This is St. 
Bernard”s Veſpertina Correctio, and 
the Counſel that he gives to one 
who had not ſo well acquitted himſelf in the 
former part of his Life, that he would make it 
up by his after Conduct. Præcinque ſicut vir 
Iumbos tuos, bonas facito deinceps, vias tnas & 
ftudia tua, quatenus noviſjuma tua antiqua ſopiant, 
C. dlelicta juventutis tuæ deleat weſpertina correctio. 
They are excellent words, and we ſhould do well 
to Meditate and Practice upon them. This 
Evening, Correction is a very good Salvo for 
thoſe that want it, as all do more or leſs, not 
to be depended upon as a Reſerve for Wicked- 
neſs, but to be uſed as a Remedy for paſt Miſ- 
_ carriages. And as ſuch let us carefully uſe it, 
conſidering that the only way we have to make 
amends for the former Follies of our Life, is 
to manage the laſt ſtake of it as Wiſely as 
we can. Our latter Follies are always the great- 
eſt, and therefore let us take care that they be 
alſo the feweſt, and that we employ the latter 
part of our Lives more eſpecially, to the true 
Uſe and End of Living, always Praying to God 
that he would teach us ſo to number our Days, 
that we may indeed apply our Hearts unto Miſclom. 


A 


In his 2870 Eyiſtle. 


FRATLY 
WIS D OM. 


Ather of Liglits, from whom every 
good and gene Gift comes, who ba#t 


nite them that lack Wiſdom to ask it of 


thee, and who giveſt to all Men liberally ; 
I thy unworthy Servant do upon this Incou- | 


ragement humbly Addreſs my ſelf to . | 


for a ſupply 0 that mod excellent Gift, the 


Gif. of Wiſdom, even that Wiſdom which 


is from aboye. 


Give me Wiſdom that frrteth by thy 
Throne, and reject me not from among thy 
Children. That Wiſdom which was with 


thee from the beginning, n hich knoweth all 


7 thy | 


6 
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A Prayer. 


thy works, and was preſent when thou madeſt the 
World, and knew what was acceptable in thy ſight, 
and right in thy Commandments, O ſend her out of 
thy holy Heavens, and from the Throne of thy Glory, 
that being preſent ſhe may labour with me, and help 
me ſo to ſlerr my Courſe through the Waves of this 


Troubleſome and Dangerous Norld, that finally I 


may come to the Lana of Ever laſting Life. 
Lrighten my Darkneſs, I beſcech thee, O Lord, 


| and jo ſhine upon my Mind with thy Haven 


Light, that | may fee my true Good, and the way 
that leads to it, [hit I may place my Happineſs 


| in that which will make me Happy, ana apply my 


* | ſelf to ſuch Courſes as will put me in the poſſ.ſſton 


| of ſo excellent a Good. Point out to me I pray 
| thee my true End, poſſeſs my Youl with a ſerious and 


ailigent Concern for it, direct me in the Purſuance, 


| and bring me to the attainment of it. 


O learn me true Underſtanding and Rnomle. 


that I may ſce and chuſe thee my true End, and 
1 the way that leads to thee my Sovereign Good, and 
order my Steps in that Excellent May, Withdraw 
1 my Expectations of Happineſs from all the works of 
thy Hands, and fix them there only where there is 
| no Diſappointment or Deluſion, even in thy ſelf, 
| the true Centre of all Deſire. And, O make me to 
| wnaerſtand the way of thy Commanaments, the true 
wa) of Happineſs, and to run it with Chearfulneſs 
and Iulzrgement of Heart, O ſend out thy Light 
and thy 1ruth that they may lead me, and bring me 
to thy holy Hill, and to thy Dwelling. 


Lord, I am apt to Slumber and Sleep, and ſo to 


OJ | loſe that little Light which I have, But 0 grant 


gs me 
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A Prayer. 


me Under flanding and I ſhall live, Awaken me from 
my Sleep to a preſent and actual ſenſe of my Duty, 


and the whole re ſon of it. Let my Loin, be always 


gort and my Light always burning, that I may not 
e decerved through the decettfulneſs of Sin, nor ſeek 
Death in the Error of my Lite. ; 

O Inhlghten my Mind with a true Kyowleage of 


my ſelf and thee, and with à true ſenſe of my Good 


and of my Evil, and keep that Senſe always awake 
and alive in me, that I may be as wiſe in my Gene- 
ration as the Children of the World are in theirs, 
and may do as much for Heaven as they do for 4 
little Earth. Grant me that Wiſdom which is unto 
Salvation, and whatever Follies and Indiſcretions I 
am guilty of as to this World, make me ſo Wiſe 
and Prudent as not to miſim inagt my Grand Afair, 
wy One I bing neceſſary, Conſider and hear me, O 
Lord my God, Lichten my Eyes that I flee» not in 
Death, and ſo order and direct my ſleps in thy way, 
that by thy Merciful Guidance I may obtain Eternal 
Life, through Jejus C briſtae Amen. 
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